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PICTURES AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE GUILDHALL GALLERY. 
BY C. LEWIS HIND. 


PART I. Cheapside. Turning to the nght, I 
picked my way through the pigeons, 
passed the turnstile (admission free) 
HAT remarkable exhibitions of into the somewhat gloomy vestibule, 


pictures * are held periodically at and ascended the steps. 


VISITING IT ALONE 





the 
Guildhall is 
well known: 
that there 
is a per- 
manent ex- 
hibition — is 
less well 
known. 
Some of the 
citizens of 
London are 
aware of the 
existence of 
the perma- 
nent — exhi- 
bition, and 
the popular 
time for 
visiting it is 
the lun- 
cheon inter- 
val between 
one and 
three, 

The bells 
were chim- 
ing the 
quarter after 
one as I 
valked 
down King 
Street, 


* Organised at the Guildhall by Mr. 

















The late Sir J. E. Millais, P R.A. 


“*My First Sermon.” 


given by permission of the Corporation of London. 
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By permission of Messrs. H. Graves & Sons. 


A. G. Temple, the Director of the Gallery 
1890. The reproductions of some of the more important works in the permanent 


It was, as 
I have said, 
the lun- 
cheon hour, 
and the first 
room was 
dotted with 
black coats. 
I did not 
see a single 
woman. 
These black 
coats and 
silk hats 
gave the 
note. It is 
an exhibi- 
tion ar- 
ranged by 
the Corpo- 
ration of 
the City of 
London, 
and it was 
being ex- 
amined by 
those who 
earn _ their 
living within 
the sound of 
Bow Bells. 

The col- 
lection has 
since the year 
exhibition are 
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grown as London has grown. No one 
man, and no one corporation, could 
have ever brought together this extra- 
ordinary diversity of pictures. I was 
predisposed in its favour by two works 
that greeted me from the right wall— 
the two early domestic canvases by 
Millais called JAZy First Sermon and My 
Second Sermon, 1 had never seen them 
before ; but to me, as to many others, 
one of the vivid recollections of childhood 
are engravings, hanging on parental walls, 
of this little girl with the red stockings, 
the red jacket, and the purple skirt, very 


Grandmother, by James Archer. De- 
lightful! Not great art—pleasant art. 

The two citizens in frock-coats who had 
walked round the rcoms, hands in pockets, 
hats on the backs of their heads, sizing 
up the pictures as if they were bales, had 
gone. ‘The garrulous, rubicund old gentle- 
man, who had announced in a_ benign 
voice, “I like that little thing of Leader’s,” 
had also departed. The end of the lun- 
cheon interval was at hand. The crowd 
began to thin. I was able to look at the 
pictures more carefully. 

What a pleasure it was to see Collins’s 
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“On Deck.” 


The late J. J. Tissot. 


much awake in one picture and very 
much asleep in her high pew in the 
other. ‘The colour is harsh; but at any 
rate it is clean colour. ‘Two pictures in 
the second room also helped to estab- 
lish my good temper. They were those 
modest works by T. Webster, R.A., called 
The Smile and The Frown, also engraved 
thirty years ago by the Art Union. You 
know them—scho@l-children sitting on a 
form, frowning when the master is present, 
smiling when he is away. British art was 
very simple and undisturbing in those 
days. Yes, it was literary. What of that? 
Rembrandt was often literary, Carpaccio 
very often. ‘Then I came across JZy Great- 


Barmouth Sands, with its fresh, glowing 
colour and hover of atmosphere! It is 
always gratifying to find a landscape by 
one of the older men with those qualities 
of light and air that we are apt to associate 
entirely with our own decade. And how 
interesting to find two early pictures by 
that strange personality J. ‘Tissot, who in 
the afternoon of his days went to the 
East, became ‘ God-intoxicated,” and 
devoted all his time and energy to paint- 
ing incidents in the life of Christ. Here 
are two works by him painted when 
he was in and of the world. Zhe Last 
Evening is taking in its way, and honestly 
painted. Zoo Ear/y—a picture of a jolly 
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old gentleman and his family who have 
arrived in the ball-room before the first 
dance has begun—is as humorous and 
as neatly painted as anything of recent 
years. 

The collection is as various as the 
menu card at an Italian restaurant. For 
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exhibition in London—are there three 
pictures so expressive of the radiant 
modern movement. If Mr. A. G. Temple, 
the curator, is responsible for their pur- 
chase, he is to be heartily congratulated. 
They are Mowing Bracken, by Mr. La 
Thangue; Zhe River Bank, by Mr. Arnesb: 

















‘‘My Great-Grandmother.” 


The late James Archer, R.S.A. 


every appetite there is something. I had 
been looking at a portrait —and a good 
portrait, too—by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when I turned away to find hanging 
together in one room three extraordinarily 
fine examples of sunlight and sun-colour 
in painting. I do not suppose that in 
any other gallery—certainly not in any 


Brown; and Ruby, Gold, and Malachite, 
by Mr. H. S. Tuke. ‘These glowing can- 
vases held me, and for a long time I 
could look at nothing else. Was sunshine, 
late in the afternoon, when all nature 
glows beneath the golden level rays, ever 
painted better than in Mr. La Thangue’s 
landscape? Was the moisture in high 
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summer sunshine on_ low-lying lands 
ever more delicately and strongly painted 
than in Mr. Arnesby Brown’s cattle 


before the most popular picture in 
the exhibition—Mr. John Bacon’s re- 
presentation of Zhe CLV. after their 

















‘‘The Morning of the Battle of Agincourt.” 


The late Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 


wandering through the meadows? Was 
human flesh in sunshine ever more 
luminously and faithfully suggested than 
in Mr. ‘Tuke’s picture of the bathing 
boys? What does it mean? I asked 
myself. Henceforth let nobody say a 
word against the Corporation of the City 
of London, who, while hugging the past, 
are so broad-minded as to appreciate these 
pictures of the ultra-modern movement 
to the point of buying them for their 
gallery. ‘The permanent exhibition is 
worth visiting just for the sake of these 
three pictures. 

But there were more surprises in store. 
I found within these four rooms, in the 
heart of the City of London, the largest 
and the finest collection of pictures by 
Sir John Gilbert that I had ever seen. 
One of them, it is no exaggeration to say, 
is his finest work—I mean Zhe Morning 
of the Battle of Agincmurt. His fuzzy, 
mystical manner of painting suits these 
worn soldiers drawn up in_ line—dis- 
hevelled, wide-eyed, yet eager. When I 
turned away, it was to see a crowd 


Return, receiving the Freedom of the City 
in the Guildhall, Of course it is popular. 
One can say of this picture, ‘ Granted 
that it had to be done, Mr. Bacon has 
done it well enough.” The same can 
be said of Zhe Queen's Diamond Jubilee, 
1897, by Mr. A. C. Gow. These cere- 
monious, sumptuous productions dazzle ; 
but they do not refresh. While my eyes 
were still disturbed by their scarlet, gold 
and purple, I again glanced round the walls 
and saw a splendid, sombre Constable full 
of weather and repose: it was like walking 
down an English: lane after a long, hot 
foreign tour to encounter John Constable’s 
fording the River, Showery Weather. 
Here for a little I paused, and decided 
that as this exhibition was so full of fine 
pictures, it would be well to procure a 
catalogue. Policemen and officials were 
exceedingly civil. ‘They seemed delighted 
to find a stranger so interested in their 
pictures ; but when I asked for a catalogue 
they appeared distressed. ‘here were 
muttered communications, recollections 
of a catalogue having been seen lately. 
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“ No, that was given, don’t you remember, 
to that old toff who wanted change for 
sixpence,” 

“But surely you can get me a catalogue,” 
I said. 

“Well, I will try,” answered the cour- 
teous official. 

He went into the next room, dived 
under a form, and did succeed in finding 
two catalogues, a little smeared by time. 
One was dated 1897, the other 1902. 
They were useful as far as they went, but 
many of the pictures—all those that have 
been bought in recent years—had not been 
catalogued at all. But I found in the 
catalogue an interesting account of the 
beginnings of this collection, which dates 
from the Fire of London. When all 
boundaries of property were swept away 
by the fire, endless disputes between 
landlord and tenant arose. In gratitude 
to the judges of the land, who, in 
association with the Corporation, settled 
these claims, the Corporation determined 
to have twenty-two portraits of the judges 
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It is in keeping with the traditions of the 
first commercial city in the world that a 
modern art collection should be built up 
on the sound foundation of twenty-two 
solemn historical portraits in dark wooden 
frames. 

By the time I had finished reading the 
introduction to the catalogue it was half- 
past three. I cannot say that the rooms 
were crowded, but there were a dozen 
people in each gallery, and they seemed 
to be enjoying themselves in the serious 
way of the British sightseer. It occurred 
to me to discover which were the most 
popular pictures in the gallery. I in- 
quired of an official. 

“Well,” he began, ‘‘it’s very natural, 
don’t you think, that the most popular 
picture is Mr. Bacon’s Return of the 
CI.V.s; and then of course there’s Mr. 
Gow’s Diamond Jubilee, but that’s not as 
popular as Mr. Bacon’s.” 

‘*And do they like the Constable ?” I 
asked. 

“It’s like this,” he said, in leisurely 

















“George Herbert at Bemerton.” 


William Dyce, R.A. 


painted, “by a skilful hand,” at the cost 
of £36 each. These twenty-two portraits, 
framed in dark wooden frames, are 
scattered about the Guildhall buildings. 


tones: ‘Constable isn’t a painter that 
people take to straight away, as it were. 
Now, for my part, I think his Showery 
IVeather picture is very fine, and I never 
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get tired of looking at it. But no, he 
isn’t as popular as La Thangue or Arnesby 
Brown. Almost anybody can appreciate 
those pictures, but” (he touched my 
elbow confidentially) ‘it isn’t everybody 
who can appreciate Constable. Have 
you seen Administering the Mayoralty 
Oath to Nathaniel Newnham in the 
Guildhall in 1782?” 

No, I had not seen it. 

He conducted me to a large dark 


it isn’t often you get a portrait like 
Reynolds’s Sir Charles Pratt hanging on 
the wall of another picture, and the 
portrait that is hanging on the wall of the 
picture is in the same room as the picture 
itself. It is a little hard to make it clear, 
sir but you see what I mean ?” 

I saw what he meant, and edged 
away from him, as the clock was then 
striking four, and the gallery was about 
to close. 

















‘Mowing Bracken.” 


H. La Thangue, A.R.A. 


picture of archeological and _ historical 
interest. On the walls of this old repre- 
sentation of the Guildhall hang the 
portraits of the twenty-two judges and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Sir Charles 
Pratt, now adorning the permanent 
collection. I think the official is proud 
of this picture. It is iike an ancestor. 

* But you would not call it popular ?” 
I said. 

‘No, not exactly popular: not so 
popular, for instance, as Millais’ JZy 
First Sermon and My Second Sermon; but 


PART Ii, 
ACCOMPANIED BY A YOUNG MERCHANT. 


My afternoon at the Guildhall perma- 
nent collection had been so interesting 
that I determined to make a second visit. 
As I knew perfectly well what I myself 
thought of pictures, I reflected that it 
would be educative to obtain the opinion 
of a merchant of the City of London on 
these pictures which have been collected 
by his kin. I cast about among my 
acquaintances, and selected a young 
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‘‘The Frown.” 


T. Webster, R.A 


merchant, shrewd, intelligent, with a mind 
of his own, and catholicity of taste. He 
is one of those folk who “knows what 
he likes.” His office is not far from the 
Guildhall—indeed, from it an athletic man 
could throw a cricket-ball into the Guildhall 
Yard. Iinvited him to accompany me, and 
was surprised to discover that although he 
had visited all the loan exhibitions, he did 
not know of the existence of the permanent 
collection. We will call him John, a name 
that stands for honesty and commonsense. 

“ John,” I said, “let me be frank with 
you. I invite you to accompany me to 
the exhibition because I want to know 
what you think about the pictures.” 

He smiled. ‘I shall be delighted to 
accompany you, because I am sure I shall 
learn a great deal.” 


I smiled. 

The first picture that arrested him was 
Copley’s Defeat of the Floating Batteries 
at Gibraltar, 214 by 297 inches, covering 
an entire wall. He examined the cata- 
logue and noted that the purchase price 
was £1543 6s. Although not much im- 
pressed by the picture, he made a rapid 
calculation as to how much it cost per 
square foot. Old London Bridge with 
Houses and Water-works upon it and 
Dyers at Work oppostte Dyers Wharf 
also attracted his attention. ‘It’s rather 
different now,” was his comment. 

He seemed inclined to pause before 
Edward Armitage’s Herod’s birthday 
Feast. 

“But you don’t mean to tell me that 
you like that ?” I said. 

















“The Smile.” 


T. Webster, R.A. 
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‘ Flirtation.” 


Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
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“Ves, Ido!” he answered. ‘“ There’s 
expression on every face.” 

He also approved of Mr. Gow’s Zhe 
Queen's Diamond Jubilee, 1597. “ Jolly 
well done,” he said: “ you can pick out 
all the people. ‘There’s old Temple 
and Creighton and Connaught. Jolly 
good !” 

I grieve to say that, although I used 
my utmost persuasion, he would not like 


summer when all nature is alive with—er 


-—shimmering sunshine.” 

“No,” he answered, “the colours are 
unnatural. ‘There never were cows that 
colour, and there was never grass that 
colour. 1 have never seen anything like it.” 

“Have you ever looked ? ” I interjected, 

“Of course I have,’ he answered. 
“These chaps want to improve on 
nature.” 


























“ Gillingham, on the Medway.” 


W. J. Muller. 


the three sunshine pictures by Mr. La 
Thangue, Mr. Arnesby Brown, and Mr. 
Tuke. “No,” he said, “I don’t like 
them. They worry me. I could not stand 
that sunlight on the man’s arm in La 
Thangue’s picture for five minutes.” 

I led him to Zhe River Bank by 
Mr. Arnesby Brown. “ Here, anyhow,” I 
said, ‘fis a picture that, hanging in your 
house, would cheer you whenever you 
saw it, and remind you of glorious days in 


I tried to convince him of his wrong- 
headedness ; but he was adamant. John 
is dogged when his mind is made up. 
The utmost he would say in its favour 
was, ‘I suppose it takes a lot of doing. 
That sort of picture wants getting used 
to: I’m not used to it yet.” 

As to Mr. Tuke’s Audy, Gold, and 
Malachite, he acknowledged that the 
attitude of the swimming boys was very 
good, but the transparent and luminous 
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colour of sea and sky and boat did not 
please him at all. “No, I don’t like it,” 
he said. “It’s forced.” 

“ What, then, do you like?” I asked 
angrily. ‘If you were given the choice, 
which of the pictures in this room would 
you hang on your walls?” 

He looked leisurely around and pointed 
to Constable’s Fording the Liver, 
Showery Weather. He stared intently at 
it, then retired several yards and looked 
again. 

“It’s awfully fine,” he said. “ That’s 
what I call a great picture. It rests me: 


We continued our peregrination round 
the rooms. Zhe Pyrrhic Dance by Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema did not please 
him. He remarked that the faces of the 
nobles watching the dance had stupid 
expressions. I am sorry to report that 
he paused three minutes before Zhe 
Pretty Peasant by Charles Baxter, and 
said, “I like that rather.” 

William Dyce’s George Herbert at Bemer 
ton, composing “Sweet day, so cool, so 
calm, so bright,” in his garden, did not 
interest him. His comment on Dyce’s 
Henry VI. during the Battle of Towton 
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“Ruby Gold, and Malachite.” 


H. S, Tuke. A.R.A. 


it’s reposeful. I don’t want to be worried 
or excited by a picture. Yes, if I had my 
choice I’d choose that Constable.” 

“ And what as a companion to it?” I 
asked. 

Instantly he fixed upon Zhe Morning 
of the Battle of Agincourt by Sir John 
Gilbert. ‘That’s. awfully fine,” he said 
reverently. ‘The tone of it is so nice. 
That and the Constable would be good 
enough for me.” 

I realised that John’s taste, if not 
catholic, was sound and worthy of admira- 
tion. 


was: “It isn’t true, and if it is true, it 
ought not to be true. During a battle, a 
king ought to be fighting, not praying and 
reading the Bible.” 

His criticism of Hook’s Word from 
the Missing was, “‘That’s not bad.” Of 
the same painter’s Zhe Bonxie Shetland 
he muttered, “I should get tired of 
It. 

He paused for some time before Zhe 
First Leap: Lord Alexander Russell on 
the Highland Pony “ Emerald.” Suddenly 
a gleam came into his eyes, and he said, 
“It’s a Landseer, upon my civy.” Then 
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he added, ‘‘ Landseer ought to be kicked : 
that pony’s not like anything.” 

“IT should hate to have a kid of mine 
dressed out in purple and scarlet,” he 
remarked when he saw J/y First Ser- 
mon by Millais. 

“John,” I said, “‘I shall print your 
criticism.” 

He smiled, and suggested that the seats 
looked comfortable. “I must be back 
at the office in five minutes,” he added. 
“Time means money.” I told him about 


man who had removed his helmet because 
it was a warm evening, we climbed the 
stairs, passed through a door, and to our 
great astonishment found ourselves in the 
gallery of the new Council Chamber, 
where the Common Council was holding 
its fortnightly meeting. 

The Lord Mayor occupied the chair, 
Before him sat the ‘Town Clerk, the City 
Remembrancer, and other officials. ‘The 
members of the Common Council sat at 
their respective desks. The renewal of a 




















** Administering the Mayoralty Oath.” 


the twenty-two portraits of the judges in 
their old walnut frames, and asked him 
if he would like to accompany me on 
a voyage of discovery. He consented. 
In the lobby leading to the new Council 
Chamber, and in the old Council 
Chamber, we found several of these 
venerable portraits. And we were informed 
that there were more pictures in the 
Council Chamber. Perhaps we might 
discover that allegorical subject of Justice, 
Liberty, Piety, and Truth by Sir James 
Thornhill, canvas 55 by 57 inches; so, 
following the instructions of a sad police- 


contract was being discussed. John 
dropped into a seat, and leaning his chin 
on the railing, listened intently. I glanced 
hurriedly round the chamber, but seeing 
no pictures, abandoned myself to the 
debate. Presently I glanced at John. 
By the colour in his face, the pursing of his 
lips, and the sage nodding of his head I 
judged that he found the discussion on the 
renewal of the contract quite as interesting 
as the pictures in the Art Gallery. 

‘*T like something I can get my teeth 
into,” he murmured at the end of half an 
hour. “ No, I’m in no hurry! ’ 
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HE marriage is not arranged,” 
said the Duchesse, laying a 
stress upon the final word. 

She was enthroned upon the high 
gilded chair which had been occupied 
by many a King of France, on his sur- 
reptitious visits to the house, which was 
joined to the Chateau at Versailles by 
secret passages, now blocked up. The 
De Bonderoi displayed the closed door 
with pardonable pride : who is not lenient 
to the frailties of his ancestors where 
Royal preference has been shown ? and 
the family name had stood high in Court 
annals from the seventh century until 
there were no longer any Court annals 
to chronicle. 

A new-comer in that exclusive circle 
which surrounded the old Duchesse on 
her reception days eyed the great lady 
with a certain awe. Mrs. Zedekiah 
Calvert had thought the entrance, through 
a courtyard paved with flagstones, “ un- 
showy.” ‘Pray, are we visiting a stable ?” 
she marvelled, in obvious fear of her 
uncertain heels. But now, conjecture and 
appreciations tied even her ready tongue. 
Family history was reflected in every 
cabinet of treasures, in relics upon the 
walls, saved—at what infinite peril !— 
at the Revolution. 

The American’s discerning eye noted 
more details than would many a habitual 
guest. All were effective—all illumina- 
ting. The Duchesse’s powdered _ hair, 
dressed & la Lamballe, the deference she 
imposed on guests with historic titles— 
were parts of a great whole. Poor, the 


BATEMAN. 





De Bonderoi might be—the quality of the 
sweet hot liqueur, handed instead of 
English tea, proved that—but they were 
of the type which sacrifices its last drop 
of blood to keep inviolate a past tradition. 
The quick-witted American shuddered 
in sympathy with the topic under dis- 
cussion. How had the heir, the young 
Marquis, dared so to defy convention as 
to propose without his mother’s permission, 
to an English girl of such obscure 
extraction—although she possessed so 
many un-English thousand pounds a 
year ? 

With a name like “ Jobson” too! 

This memorable afternoon, Raoul was 
to have presented her—and her chaperon 
—to his mother. Buta “‘ petit bleu” had 
just announced his “ despair” at being 
kept detained in Paris at a court martial. 
His mother would inform Miss Jobson, 
and—treat her kindly. 

** But—naturally !—his fiancée!” 
the American, impulsively. 

To the accompaniment of the Duchesse’ 
reply, before recorded, Miss Jobson 
appeared —alone. 

In the pregnant pause which followed 
that rapid and undignified entrance, Mrs. 
Calvert seemed to hear the rustle of 
offended ghosts escaping from the dese- 
crated chamber. 

The guests formed a circle of which 
the King’s chair was as an apex: when 
one guest of that circle left, the rest rose 
simultaneously, and courtesied, and then 
closed in again, with clockwork regularity, 
—rigid and uncomfortable, perhaps, but 


cried 
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THE PALL 
oh, how unspeakably well-bred !—upon 
their high-backed chairs. The new-comer, 
rosy, embarrassed, over-dressed, glanced 
from one to another before taking a step 
forward. 

“You're Raoul’s mother, of course !” 
she cried, scattering the group in her 
advance upon the Duchesse. “I’d know 
you anywhere. Aunt Mary said Id better 
not come, when she felt seedy this morning 
and so couldn't chaperone me. But I 
knew it would be all right. I’ve never 
been shy in my life, and I’m not likely to 
begin now, am I? Oh, you’ve got Raoul’s 
eyes, and I must kiss you !” 

“The Marquis de Caronville is engaged 
—on duty—with his regiment,” said his 
mother. Her English was precise and 
careful: she chose her words, and they 
stabbed like blows. ‘‘ He is too occupied 
to appear to-day.” 

“Why, that’s too bad!” the girl said. 
** May I come here beside you? Thanks,” 
as the Duchesse de Bonton rose frigidly 
to make way. ‘“ But why should I disturb 
you all? It’s better I should get to know 
you to myself first, really. Raoul ”—she 
pronounced the name to rhyme with the 
Dutch word “ taal ”—* he’s told me heaps 
about you. Id have known you any- 
where —you’re all as alike as pins. ‘That’s 
Mathilde, of course—and this, Marie, 
who hurt her thumb last week. I was so 
sorry.” 

“My daughter’s health is recovered,” 
said the Duchesse. 

Her frail hands, folded upon her faded 
gown, trembled visibly. She scanned the 
bright face mercilessly, line upon line, 
painting it on her brain—that glowing, 
dourgeois British fairness which had wrought 
her son’s undoing. 

For this—for ¢i#s—Raoul had failed in 
filial respect for the first time in his life ! 

“T don’t take sweet things, thanks,” 
said the younger lady. ‘ English tea for 
me, please. I hate foreign foods and 
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drinks. Raoul says I'll have to get 
accustomed to them. Oh, never mind; 
I'll have a biscuit, then.” 

She wrestled with one, in excess of 
fervour: it crumbled audibly, and she 
swept the contents of her lap upon the 
parquet floor. Her manners had 
passed muster in England: she was called 
‘fresh and unspoiled” by those who 
benefited through her generosity. It 
never occurred to her that here in France 
the standard of the old régzme might still 
obtain. 

Mademoiselle D’Orsay had meanwhile 
poured out a fresh supply of liqueurs. 
“Let me help you, Marie,” cried the girl, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘You mustn’t do all 
the hard work!” She seized the tray, 
to which the Frenchwoman still clung 
mechanically : it held a cherished posses- 
sion—glasses which had once belonged 
to Marie Antoinette. There was—if we 
may use so inelegant a phrase—a scuffle 
between the two ladies: between them 
the tray fell on the floor, with a clatter of 
broken glass. 

**T am so sorry!” laughed Miss Jobson. 
“You shall have a new one, ever so much 
nicer, I s 

But the look in the Duchesse’s eyes 
pierced even her armour of self-satis- 


faction. 
“ T— she began again, and _hesi- 
tated. 


To Mrs. Calvert there came a sudden 
inspiration. Courageous, she was known 
to be, but this was perhaps the most 
courageous moment of her life. The air 
was glacial. She took the unresisting 
girl by the arm and led her to the door. 
“Oh, can’t you see?” she whispered. 
““Come away! Come away !” 

But as she closed the door, she heard— 
the girl heard, too—the Duchesse’s voice 
break though the terrifying silence. 

“The marriage will not take place,” said 
the Duchesse. 




















“All kinds of people come to interview her.’ 


THE TRUE STORY OF A WUNDERKIND. 


TOLD BY ITS MOTHER, ANNIE VIVANTI. 


HEN some seven years ago I 
went to hear young Bronislaw 
Huberman play the violin, my 

heart was hot with sorrow and pity for 
the little pale boy that stood before us— 
his thin left hand shaking the music out 
of his violin, his bow darting across the 
strings, now light as a feather, now 
crushing and heavy in the full low notes. 

When I arrived home I went to the 
cradle where my small baby lay asleep, 
with her soft fists closed on the blue 
coverlet, her cap awry over her placid 
brow, and an india-rubber ring in her 
mouth. I took the india-rubber away 
from her (I had told Jane twice that I 
forbade it!), and gazed at her a long 
time. “Oh, happy baby!” I said to 
her sleeping soul, “who will bloom up 
within the tender enclosure of her mother’s 
arms, who will not know the anguish of 
premature genius, the torture of pre- 
cocious toil, nor stern words, nor the 
lash of the whip. Oh, happy baby! that 
may grow up a sweet, silly little child, a 
round-cheeked, wholesome little English 
girl!” I bent and kissed her, “No! 
you shall never be a violin virtuoso, my 
baby!” I said, 
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At this moment—at this precise moment 
and no other!—that baby turned down 
the corners of its mouth in the extra- 
ordinary way I know so well, and set up 
a wail of grief, a sudden cry of despair ! 
I was thrilled. It seemed a direct answer 
to what I had said. I kissed her and 
soothed her in vain. 

Jane came bustling in. “ And has it 
lost its rubber-wubber, then?” she cried, 
in that stupid voice which she always uses 
to the child, and which I know must exas- 
perate it and spoil its temper. “ There, 
there, there! Its rubby-wubby!” And 
she pushed the ring into the child’s 
mouth so roughly that the poor little 
thing left off crying out of sheer amaze- 
ment. ‘“ That’s all it wanted, poor lamb!” 
said Jane. 

But I knew better. I felt that the 
child’s soul had answered mine; and I 
went into my husband’s room, deeply 
moved. 

Jack, dear,” I said, “something very 
strange has happened.” And I told him 
the coincidence of the child’s sudden 
cry just as I spoke those words about 
the violin. 


He laughed. 


He actually laughed 
42 
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quite loud and foolishly. I was not 
hurt. Men are so different—so much 
less subtle. I merely proposed that we 
should go and try it again. He ac- 
quiesced willingly, and we went into the 
dimly lighted nursery together. 





*«* And your papa is only a French one.’” 


We sent Jane out of the room, and 
I tried it again. I murmured just the 
same things about premature genius and 
toil, and the lash of the whip. I also 
said, ‘‘ You shall never become a violinist,” 
but the baby kept on chewing at its ring, 
and looked quite comfortable. I said it 
over and over again, changing the words, 
and saying sometimes “ virtuoso” and 
sometimes ‘ prodigy” and ‘“ Wunder- 
kind,” until I felt very stupid, with Jack 


looking on. I could have cried with 
vexation. 

Jack laughed, and kissed the baby and 
kissed me. ‘No vocation whatever. 


She is a most commonplace infant,” he 
said. ‘‘Just a brat.” And he took me 
by the arm and led me away. 

I felt, however, that I was right; and 
that it was his presence that had broken 
the spell, the wonderful communion of 
a child’s soul with that of its mother. 
“Well,” I said, “events will show.” 

Events ave shown. 


Nothing happened worthy of note for 
five years. In fact, I soon forgot all 
about the strange revelation I had had 
in regard to the child’s future Gift. 
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Of course she was different from other 
children, but strangers did not seem to 
notice it; and I have since found that 
all my friends have children that are 
different from other children! Vivien 
was, of course, specially different. She 
had fits of unexplainable averseness to 
all ‘kinds of things—sometimes to her 
food, sometimes to her toys. She would 
occasionally, when I took her for a walk 
without Jane (who was so harsh to her !) 
suddenly stop and say: “‘I want to be 
at home.” 

‘‘Well, darling, we will go home,” I 
replied. 

‘““No, I don’t want to go home. I 
want to de at home. Now directly. 
Without going,” was her answer. And 
no amount of coaxing, no promise of 
sweets or toy would pacify her, or cause 
her to move a step farther. I could not 
help marvelling at the deep philosophy 
in the child’s apparent unreasonableness : 
for do we not all of us in all things want 
to ‘‘be” at our wishes’ ends, without the 
intermediate “ going” there? But at the 
moment it was embarrassing, for the child 
would scream, and sit down on the pave- 
ment, causing a crowd to gather, which 
would look reproachfully at me, and 


give me heterogeneous advice. It was 
only by playing “horse” with her as 
far as the nearest cab-stand that I 


could get her to move at all; and it 
was most unpleasant for me to have to 
pretend to canter and trot, and to say 
‘“‘Giddy-up, gee-gee!” with everybody 
looking on. 

In her conversation with other children 
she frequently showed great superiority 
of mind. ‘There was a little French girl, 
Mélanie de Rochegrosse, whom she used 
occasionally to meet in the Park, carry- 
ing an elaborate Parisian doll. I heard 
them talking together one morning. 

“Ma poupée has eyelashes,” 
Mélanie. ‘“ Has yours ?” 

“No,” said Vivien. ‘‘ My doll does not 
like them.” 

Mélanie reflected awhile. “JZ doll 
has petticoats with lace,” she said. “Has 
yours ?” 

“No,” said Vivien. 

Mélanie added: “ And J have petti- 
coats with lace. And a blue silk coat. 
Have you ?” 

“No,” said Vivien, “I have not. 


said 


But 


I have an English papa, and you only 
God says, ‘I must 


have a French one! 


























let that child have a blue silk coat ’cos I 
gave her that horrid French father.’ ” 

I am sorry to say that Vivien then 
pulled out some of Melanie’s hair, which 
she should not have done. But I thought 
her reply to the frivolous child very 
beautiful. 


On the morning of her sixth birthday I 
went to fetch her from the nursery, and 
I asked her if she were a happy little girl 
that day. She was putting on her socks 
with a mournful face. 

“Oh, no!” she said, “I am not happy. 
I am very tired of being alive, and always 
doing the same things. I do not wish I 
were dead; but I wish I had never begun!” 

I was horror-struck. I led her into 
the breakfast-room with a trembling heart, 
and showed her her presents arrayed on 
the table. Fortunately she was pleased 
with them, and was especially delighted 
with a false beard that her father had put 
on for the occasion. I had to wear it all 
through breakfast because it amused her ; 
and she insisted that Mary should wait at 
table in it that evening, when we had 
guests for the birthday dinner. I was so 
shaken by what she had said in the 
morning that I could 
refuse her nothing. 

Mary wore the 

beard; but was very 38 
cross about it, and 

gave me notice next 
day. 

It was at that 
memorable dinner 
that I was to be re- 
minded of the Voca- 
tion in a strange and 
unexpected way. An 
unimportant incident 
first took place. 

“Well, darling,” 
said Aunt Margaret, 
‘“how do you enjoy 
your birthday 
dinner ?” 

**T think it horrid, 
thank you,’’ said 
Vivien, “The chicken 
is mouldy.” 

“ Fiffien /” exclaimed Fraulein Miller, 
our excellent German governess, “ you 
must not find fault with your foot.” 

““My what ?” said Vivien. 

“Your eatings,” said Fraulein Miller, 
blushing. 
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“But my food is not nice,” retorted 
Vivien. 

Fraulein Miller frowned. ‘‘ Your food 
is better than your manners,” she said 
sternly. 

There was a brief pause. ‘Then our 
cook must be better than our governess,” 
said the birthday-child. And we all 
laughed except Fraulein Miiller, who has 
not much sense of humour. 

Aunt Margaret turned the conversation 
by inquiring about Vivien’s presents. 

“T have everything I want,” said 
Vivien, ‘‘ except a bulldog and a violin.” 

A violin! How strange that she 
should ask for a violin, suddenly, of her 
own accord! Everybody said that it 
clearly denoted great talent and a gift for 
music ; and I determined to buy her one 
the very next day. I did so: I bought a 
charming half-size instrument of a bright 
brown colour, and most excellent in tone, 
the dealer told me. Of course we did 
not get the bulldog. 


And now the story of the Wunderkind 
eigentlich, as Fraulein Miller says, begins. 
Not that Vivien did much with that 
violin. She used it first as a money-box. 





“«*Nothing inside it! | should have preferred the bull-dog.’’ 


‘Then she occasionally put bread-and-milk 
into the sound-holes; and _ altogether 
it became quite. unpleasant to handle. 
One day, assisted by her little cousin 
Teddy, shé broke it open with a hammer ; 
and there was great disappointment as to. 
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the result, as nothing much was found 
inside it. I even began to doubt as to 
the Gift and the Calling. 

But one day an Italian gentleman 
called on my husband with a letter of 
introduction. He had come to London 
to give a series of concerts, and he had 
his Amati with him, He was a large and 
bearded man, very black, with much hair. 
Jack asked him if he would play to us, 
and called me from my letter-writing to 
come and listen. 

He stood in the middle of the room 
and played without accompaniment the 
“* Zigeunerweisen ” of Sarasate. His eyes 
blazed, his black curls 
shook, his shoulders 
rocked back and _ forth ; 
and we listened  spell- 
bound to the wonderful 
music with which our 
room was filled. ‘The 
door opened cautiously, 
and Vivien came __in, 
with her two dolls, Punch 
and the Policeman, 
under her arm. She 
stood still and gazed 
petrified with astonish- 
ment at the player. When 
he struck the last chord 
she dropped her dolls 
and suddenly began to 
cry. She cried loud and 


long. We ail tried to 
comfort her-—the — black- 
bearded violinist most 
of all. 


“What for you cry?” 
he asked repeatedly. 

“For many things!” 
she replied, and would 
say nothing else. 

He seemed astonished 
and pleased. So I told him briefly why 
I had reason to think the child super- 
latively gifted in a musical way. He 
understood at once. He showed great 
tact and fineness of perception in under- 
standing me; whereas my own husband, 
dear and good though he is, was laughing 
at me, I know; and had even succeeded 
in making Vivien giggle. 

“The child evidently has genius,” said 
Signor Santavicca, looking down wonder- 
ingly at the small blond head and smudgy 
tear-stained face of my young daughter. 

(Italians have such a fine sense of art, 
and such deep feeling.) 


not see.” 





“When her eyes grow large and 
solemn-looking at things | do 
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“Do you think so?” I asked, with 
beating heart. 

“T know it,” said Signor Santavicca, 
“T will give her lessons. ‘Three a week. 
Half an hour each. One hundred and 
fifty francs a month.” 

I was moved and delighted. I after- 
wards remonstrated with Jack for not 
having been more enthusiastic. 

The first lesson was to be next day, 
I felt that the child’s destiny had taken 
her from my arms and set her little feet 
on the path of glory. Her little feet in 
the white socks, and the shoes with the 
buttoned straps! How high they have 
climbed since then ! 

Signor Santavicca ap- 
peared next day with a 
small-sized fiddle like the 
departed money-box. He 
stayed two hours instead 
of the half-hour arranged 
for. He came the next 
day, and the day after, 
and every day, instead of 
three times a week. 

When at the end of 
the first month I tried to 
make a complicated calcu- 
lation as to how much I 
owed him, he waved his 
large white hands wildly 
and said: “Not matter! 
No care! She play in six 
month like the God and 
the Kubelik and_ the 
Santavicca !” 

We were all moved to 
tears, and I gave hiin my 
husband’s hand:omest 
diamond pin. 

He refused all payment 
after that, but requested 
to be allowed to shout at 
Vivien as much as he felt inclined. I 
hesitated, as he seemed very loud in his 
lessons, and startling and boisterous, and 
I did not want the child frightened. But 
Vivien herself said: ‘‘Oh, let him do it, 
mamma, I like it very much.” 

And I often saw her watching him with 
tranquil interest, when he raved and 
gesticulated in a frenzy of excitement and 
wrath. So I let him teach her in his own 
wild Southern way. 

Five months after her first lesson she 
played the ‘‘ Romance ” of Svendsen with 
only a few squeaks in the very high notes 
(and I am told that even the best players 























frequently squeak). I thought that she 
ought to play in a concert at once. But 
Jack said better not ; and Santavicca did 
not seem to encourage the idea. 

It was at this time that her great-uncle 
(the celebrated uncle who is a poet, and 
of whom we are all so proud) sent her 
two Schwarzwald dolls, a large one and 
a small. Vivien fell rapturously in love 
with them, and slept the first night with 
one on each side of her. 

In the middle of the night she called 
me in an agitated voice. I hurried to 
her bedside. She had the two dolls 
huddled in one arm and the other 
stretched out. ‘Give me my violin,” 
she said; “give it to me quickly. I 
dreamt that it was jealous.” 

‘“* Nonsense, darling!” I said, laughing. 

But she was 
much disturbed, 
and insisted 
upon my bring- 
ing it to her. 

“Tf it thought 
that I liked the 
dolls best, it 
might be angry, 
and make ugly 
voices at me to- 
morrow.” 

So she insisted 


upon _ sleeping 
with the violin 
on one side of 
her and_ the 
dolls on the 
other. 
Thus it was 
that I noticed that to her mind the 


violin was a live thing: a rather evil, 
impish thing, with an uncertain temper— 
a creature to be appeased and propitiated 
lest it should make “ugly voices.” I 
thought the idea uncanny. And one 
day I resolved to tell her a story, a 
little silly story, such as mothers invent 
under the inspiration of their children’s 
questioning eyes. And here it is, as I 
told it to her and to the dolls, all sitting 
in a row: 

‘Vivien, dear, in the violin there lives, 
as you have already guessed, a being—a 
tiny, beautiful, invisible fairy, whose name 
is The Spirit of Music. ‘The man who 
long ago made this violin caught her by 
her wings as she was flying in the air and 
shut her up in the violin. A spell was 
cast over her-———” 
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“On the path of glory.” 
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‘What is a spell ?” said Vivien. 

* An enchantment—a—a kind of net,” 
I said vaguely, 

‘* Butterfly-net ?” said Vivien. 

‘Well, yes. Something of the kind,” 
I answered; “so that her wings were 
tied, and she could not move, or speak, 
or see ; 

“Or eat,” said Vivien. 

** And she lies there in the dark waiting 
for the spell to be broken.” Vivien’s 
eyes grew large and resplendent. ‘“ Now, 
do you know how the spell can be broken ? 
How the net ‘a 

“Ts it green?” asked Vivien ; “and is 
the stick inside too?” 

“What stick ?” I said impatiently. 








“ If 


you keep on interrupting I shall stop 
telling the story. 


Now, there is only one 
way in which the 
fairy can be re- 
leased ; and that 
must be” —I 
took _—‘ Vivien’s 
small warm hand 
in mine—“ by 


the hand of a 
little girl. One 
day a little girl 
will come, who 
will play so 
beautifully, so 
perfectly, with- 
out one mis- 
take ‘ 


** What shall I 
have to play?” 
interrupted 
Vivien. 

“The Paganini Concerto,” I said, on 
the spur of the moment. ‘And on that 
day the Fairy Spirit will wake up and 
shake out her beautiful wings and come 
forth from the violin to do the little girl’s 
bidding.” I read in Vivien’s face that 
she was going to say, ‘What is bidding ?’ 
so I went on quickly. ‘She will obey 
the little girl and fulfil all her wishes. 
She will turn the violin-bow into a 
magic wand, and the little girl will work 
charms with it: make bad people good, 
and sad people happy, and poor people 
rich——” 

“And order pony-carriages at once? 
And make Fraulein Miller vanish away ? ” 
cried Vivien, intensely excited. 

“* Everything !” I replied, in order not 
to spoil the effect of the story. Vivien 
had already flown to the case, and now 
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she held the fiddle up and turned it in 
every direction, peering into the sound- 
holes with anxious eyes. I improved the 
occasion. “ And the more you practise, the 
sooner will she be visible. Every hour 
you play loosens a little the bonds that 
tie her. Scales especially have a very 
loosening effect,” I added. 

I confess to feeling some twinges of 
remorse the next morning, when I heard 
her practising scales all by herself for a 
long time. At the end of every scale she 
looked into the fiddle ; and before lunch 
she came and whispered in my ear, “I 
think I heard her move!” 

A few weeks afterwards we were invited 
by the dear and celebrated uncle to stay 
a month with him in Berlin. When he 
heard the child play he said : “Take her 
to Prag and let Professor Sevcik hear 
her.” 

I telegraphed to the illustrious Pro- 
fessor : 

“ May my seven-year-old daughter play 
to you ?” 

And the answer came : 

“Uebermorgen. 10 Uhr. Conserva- 
torium. Sevetk.” 

So we bundled into 
the train: dolls, fiddle, 
a pet rat that Vivien 
had insisted upon buy- 
ing, and some evil- 
smelling cheese for the 
rat to eat, and some 
Automaten-Wiirste that 
Vivien wanted, besides 
many other irrevelant 
things, which made _ us 
so confused that we 
forgot to pay the cab- 
man. We also lost our 
hat-box somewhere, and 
were sneered at and 
abused when we tried 
to take away another 
woman’s hat-box which 
looked very much like 
ours. In fact, I know 
it was ours. But the 
fiddle and the rat and 
the sausages gave us 
such an untidy appear- 
ance that everybody was, 
rude to us, even the 
conductor, whom I had 
tipped two marks. It ' 
was a most disagreeable ©) cahaaer 
journey. 





We landed in Prag in a very flustered 
condition, We went to a fension of 
which I remembered having heard the 
name in Dresden. Some charming 
English people had said, “If you go to 
Prag, mind you go to the Pension X!” 
Or perhaps they had said, “ Mind you do 
not go to the Pension X!” Anyhow I 
recollected the name perfectly; so we 
drove there at once. (I afterwards re- 
membered—at dinner—that what I had 
been told was not to go!) 

Well, here we were ; and the place was 
shrieking with violins, so I thought it 
might be a good atmosphere for Vivien to 
stay in. But she would not practise that 
evening : she insisted upon writing letters 
to the Fairy and washing her bow with 
soap and water. She also washed the 
violin a great deal, and changed all the 
strings. ‘Then we went to bed ; but I was 
so nervous I could not sleep; and Vivien 
had nightmare ; and the rat made a horrid 
noise all night, gnawing at the wall. We 
rose next morning feeling pale and 
wretched. When Vivien attempted to 
play her “Ferrari ” (the piece she was going 
to perform to Professor 
Sevéik) not a sound 
came out of the violin! 
The bow was wet and 
the rosin made it quite 
sticky; the four new 
strings kept running 
down, and the violin 
was voiceless. Vivien 
screamed because she 
said the Fairy was dead. 

We took a cab and 
drove to Lantner’s violin 
shop, and we told the 
man there everything. 
He was much interested 
and also very kind, 
because in the excite- 
ment I had left my 
purse behind in the 
pension; so that not 
only did he lend us a 
small violin and a bow 
for nothing, but he also 
gave us money to pay 
our carriage and, bowing 
and smiling, sent us off 
to the Conservatoire. I 
wanted Vivien (who had 
not played a note since 


Netti . we left Berlin) to practise 
““*One day a little girl will come.’” in the cab, but she 
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would not, and was very calm. “ Andra 
come andra,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders @ Za Santavicca. I found 
her tranquillity and her Italian exasper- 
ating; she would speak of nothing all 
the way but the Fairy and the rat. And 
I wished we had stayed in London. 

I shall never forget entering the large 
room of the Conservatoire, and seeing 
Professor Sevcik move from a group of 
young men and come to meet us. He 
smiled at Vivien, who greeted him 
radiantly, perfectly at her ease as soon 
as she saw his kindly, beautiful face. 
“ Will you accompany her?” he asked me. 

“No, thank you,” I said tremulously ; 
“she will 
play alone.” 

The Pro- 
fe s-6.0 £ 
laughed, 
and Vivien 
trotted up 
the stage 
steps and 
stood be- 
tween two ! 
¢ ran d 
pianos. 

She played. 
I do not 
know how 
she played. 
I heard the 
young men 
laughing, the 
laugh of 
surprise and 


Or 
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“Come to my house at twelve to-day for 
your lesson.” 

And so we stayed in Prag. 

I telegraphed to Jack : 

“ Overjoyed vivien played ferrari con- 
servatorium sevctk delighted staying Prag 
letter follows.” 

To my astonishment he replied : 

“ What are you doing in Prag? Very 
anxious. Who is Ferrari? Comez home 
at once.” 

I had to explain lengthily by letter. 


All this happened last year. And now 
I have a Wunderkind in the house. If 
the white rat had turned into a large 





encourage- ‘Some of Professor Seucik's pupils stayed to listen.” 


ment, and I 
saw the Professor go on to the stage 
and look down at Vivien’s fingers. ‘Then 
he patted her on the head and came 
down to me. 

“Tt is good,” he said in German. 
“She has no tremolo.” 

“Oh no! She has not. I have!” I 
replied. 

He laughed, and said: “I mean she 
has no vibrato in her fingers ; which is a 
good thing.” 

I was so mixed up that I could only say : 
“Nein! .... Ja/” ina foolish manner. 

The Professor said: ‘‘ And now, what 
do you want ?” 

Vivien came from behind the grand 
piano, and said: “I want to learn with 
you, please.” 

“Very well,” said the Professor, 








white pony overnight, which I had to 
keep in our rooms, I could hardly be 
more astonished than by the unexpected 
transformation of my dear little girl into 
a personage of note and importance, who 
is interviewed by the papers, who is 
asked for autographs (which Fraulein 
Muller writes), and who seems to belong 
to everybody more than she does to me. 
People come into the house and look at 
her and criticise her; say that she is 
large, that she is small; that she looks 
ill, that she looks well ; that she is over- 
worked, that she does not work enough ; 
that I ought to dress her in white, that 
I ought to dress her in black velvet ; that 
she ought not to play Bach, that she 
ought only to play Bach ; that she ought 
not to wear socks ; that she ought to da 
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gymnastics ; that she ought to cut her 
hair ; that she ought to play for charity, 
that she ought never to play for charity ; 
that she ought to take iron pills ; that she 
ought to go and study in Berlin, in 
Leipzig, in London, in Paris, in Brussels ; 
that she ought to give up the violin at 
once ; that she ought to practise fourteen 
hours a day; that she ought to have 
begun when she was five years old; that 
Wunderkinder never turn out anything 
but disappointments ; that I am much 
to be pitied, that the child is much to 


We take her with her hoop and 
skipping-rope to play in the park? It is 
said we make her pretend to be infantine, 
force her to act the “‘ happy child” when 
people are looking on! So we take her 
toys from her and conduct her for prim 
walks between us. “‘ Poor little unnatural 
creature!” say our friends: “she has no 
child-life at all.” 

People come and ask us how old she is. 

‘Eight,” I reply. (The answer is 
greeted with smiles of polite disbelief.) 

How long has she studied ? 











A lesson with Signor Santavicca. 


be pitied ; and that the father must be a 
Brute. 

Nobody would believe how difficult it 
is to be the mother of a Wunderkind. 
Everything I do is wrong ; everything the 
child does is “for effect” ; everything we 
say is utterly untrue. If Vivien runs up 
to me and kisses me, I hear it murmured 
that she is trained to do so. (‘‘ Whipped 
to be affectionate in public!”) So I tell 
her never to do it again. Immediately 
people remark how cold I am to the 
child ; how the poor little creature evi- 
dently fears me and prefers Fraulein 


Miller. 


“Two years and three months,” (In- 
credulous sneers.) 

How long does she practise every day? 

“As long as she likes. Usually about 
three hours.” (Silence and exchange of 
eloquent glances.) 

Then they embrace the child and say, 
“Poor darling!” Whereupon they go 
away, leaving us sore and snappish. My 
servants are cross-questioned when I am 
out, and I receive anonymous letters 
finding fault with me. 


No; I am not at all happy. No more 
is Fraulein Miiller. She has become 
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quite sour in her way of speaking to poor 
little Vivien. The dear child herself is 
rather spoilt by the compassion that 
visitors lavish upon her, and vaguely feels 
that it is hard lines that she should be 
a Wunderkind. On the other hand, if 
I suggest taking her violin away, she 
shrieks and is very naughty. I cannot 
punish her, lest the neighbours should 
think we are beating her to make her 
practise. The child knows this, and 
cries whenever she wants anything that 
she ought not to have ; and her digestion 
is utterly ruined 
by the amount of 
horrid things we 
allow her to eat, 
rather than that 
she should scream 
for them. 

Fraulein Miiller 
suggests _ taking 
her to Pilsen or 
Vienna for a day, 
where she is not 
known, just in 
order to give her 
a sound slapping. 
I find Fraulein 
Miiller’s temper is 
not as good as it 
used to be. 

Of course there 
are moments of 
thrilling happiness 
that compensate 
for much anxiety 
and worry. 

It is a great joy 
to see Vivien step 
out on the plat- 
form, where a 
thousand people 
look at her and love her for the music 
that she makes, I like to think that on 
those dear small fingers flying across the 
quivering strings I have said, “ This little 
pig went to market” only a short while 
ago, that those blue eyes (they grow so 
deep and solemn while she plays) laugh 
up at me every morning limpid and light 
with all the babyish thoughts I love. 
When the applause rises round her 
like a storm, her smile meets mine, 
and my heart beats loud with happiness 
at the thought that that litile girl belongs 
to me! 

But does she really belong to me?.. . 
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Does not her soul fly out cf my keeping 
at the sound of her own music, when her 
eyes grow deep and solemn, gazing at 
things I do not see? 


It is late. Nearly midnight. Fraulein 
Miiller is in the dining-room writing to 
the Zimes. (She always writes diffuse 
and indignant replies to things that she 
reads in the newspapers, but I do not 
think the Z%mes prints them.) 

I go on tiptoe to the nursery, where 
Vivien lies in the deep mysterious sleep 
of childhood. The 
Schwarzwald 
dolls, armless and 
battered, are 
tossed at the foot 
of her bed. The 
violin lies in its 
open case on the 
table: in one of 
the sound - holes 
Vivien has posted 
a letter to the 
Fairy. 

I will not read 
it, A sudden 
feeling of shyness 
before my little 
girl’s communion 
with the Spirit of 
Music overcomes 
my soul. I feel 
as if I stood apart 
and alone. As if 
the Fairy that I 
have invented had 
really come _ to 
life and had taken 
my little child by 
the hand and led 
her away from 
me—farther than I can follow. 

And a great sadness comes over my 
heart. I wish that my only child were 
not a Wunderkind. 


I dream that these seven years are a 
dream ; and that my baby still lies in its 
cradle, as on the night when | went to 
hear young Bronislaw Huberman play. 
I dream that I still hold her future closed 
and folded, like a rosebud shut in my 
hand. . . . Would I again let its tender 
leaves open to the light and anguish of 
Fame, to the blaze and fever of Glory ? 

Who knows ? 
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The Aquarium occupies an old fort built in 1807, 


A MODEL AQUARIUM. 


BY HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


We trust that this very interesting article may draw attention to the fact that tn Great Britain 





no Aguarium worthy of the name is to be found. Yet such an establishment as here described 
would, if built in one of the public parks, prove of great value, not only as one of the sights 
of London, but also as affording opportunities to the student of Natural History, which at 


present he ts without.—Ev. P. AL. Al. 


VERLOOKING the Bay of New 
York, almost opposite the island 
crowned with the giant statue of 

Liberty, is to be found the largest, most 
up-to-date and finest-equipped aquarium 
in the world, It stands on a beautiful 
spot, from where one can watch the great 
liners and other ships enter and leave the 
harbour. The view is majestic and grand, 
while the building itself vividly recalls 
to mind some of the stirring events in 
the early history of the United States. 
Indeed, it is one of the few historic 
structures now remaining in New York. 

It is as an aquarium, however, that 
the building commands attention, and 
although its history as a home for marine 
specimens only covers a period of eight 
years, it may well be described as a model 
institution, not on account of its immense 
size, but rather because its officials have 
shown that it is possible not only to 


collect, but to keep alive a greater variety 
of fishes than has hitherto been thought 
possible by the great aquarists of the 
world. In this one building there are 
over 3000 fishes, representing 250 different 
species, while among the larger creatures 
are to be found specimens of the manatee, 
a sturgeon seven feet long, and numerous 
specimens of sharks and other sea- 
monsters. ‘There are 7 large pools, 94 
wall tanks, 4 turtle tanks, and a con- 
siderable number of smaller’ tanks, these 
being all used for exhibition purposes. 
There are also a large number of tanks 
for reserved stock and other aquarium 
uses. 

The importance of the collection lies 
in the fact that it has been gathered from 
a wider field than is represented in any 
other similar institution. ‘This is saying a 
great deal, for there are several celebrated 
aquaria. There is, for instance, the 
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famous institution at Brighton, which 
boasts of 41 exhibition tanks, and others 
at Paris, Berlin and Antwerp, while 
one must not forget the Biological Station 
in Naples. None of them, however, are 
so well equipped or have so important or 
large a collection as the one at Battery 
Park. Most of them are stocked almost 
entirely with fish taken from local waters, 
whereas the New York Aquarium contains 
representatives of the principal genera 
from the Arctic waters to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here are housed cold salt- 
water fish ; lake, river and stream fish of 
the northern waters ; beautiful sub-tropical 
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constant aeration of the thousands of 
gallons of fresh and salt water in the 
hundred and fifty tanks used is also taken 
into account, it will be seen that the 
operation of the aquarium is a big under- 
taking. 

But let us enter the aquarium and 
inspect it for ourselves. Before doing so 
it is as well to remember that it is now 
under the management of the New York 
Zoological Society, who voted £6000 
alone for improvements the moment they 
took over its control a short time ago. 
They despatched its director, Mr. Charles 
H. Townsend, to Europe, to study the 
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Mirror Carp—Scale Carp—Pearl Roach, 


fish from Bermuda, the migratory fish as 
well as tropical fresh and salt-water fish, 
the last named being of almost endless 
variety. 

To provide normal living 
for such a large diversity of animals 
requires a most elaborate system of 
equipment. For ten months in the year 
water in the New York Aquarium has to 
be heated for the use of tropical species, 
and for four to five months a refrigerating 
machine has to be used on the water 
supplied to others. When this elaboration 
is applied to both fresh and salt-water 
tanks, and the filtering of hundreds of 
gallons a day is considered, and the 


conditions 


various aquaria of the Old World. He 
spent several weeks in journeying about 
the Continent visiting this aquarium and 
that, talking to its superintendent, gaining 
hints here and there which he has since 
put to practical account. At the same 
time it is only fair to add that the director 
of the New York Aquarium had little 
to learn from his brother aquarists in 
Europe. 

What strikes one most, perhaps, in 
comparing the New York institution with 
those found in this country and elsewhere, 
is the spaciousness of the former. It has 
the appearance of an immense reception- 
hall, with its numerous emerald-coloured 
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pillars and lofty gilded dome. It is, with- 
out question, the least cramped aquarium 
in the world, where one could house 
without difficulty the whole of the living 
contents of three ordinary similar insti- 
tutions. The building is lighted by some 
fifty large skylights, much attention having 
been paid to this important item. 

The first thing that strikes the eye on 
entering is the big central pool, set into 
the floor of the building. It is circular 
in form and six feet in depth. Here 
may be seen the long brown sand-sharks 
and the repulsive-looking dog-fish. ‘They 
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about a month. This particular exhibit 
always attracts acrowd, who after studiously 
reading the label on the jars exclaim: 
“Well, I didn’t know mosquitoes grew 
that way!” 

Close by the big pool is a glass box 
containing a number of baby alligators. 
Near by, in another pool, is a huge croco- 
dile and an equally huge alligator, both 
over 11 feet in length. ‘There are in all 
six pools on the ground floor besides the 
centre one, each about 28 feet long. In 
one may be seen two fine specimens of 
that curious sea mammal the manatee, or 

















Corner of New York Aquarium showing large floor pools (foreground) and wall tanks on main 


floor and balcony. 
transparent labels. 


winnow lazily about the great tank, passing 
you ever from left to ght with a slow, 
steady motion typical of life prisoners 
anywhere. On the margin of this big 
pool there are several closed glass jars 
calculated to show the social economy of 
the mosquito, ‘They are lady mosquitoes, 
who lay from 150 to 400 eggs apiece. 
You can see the eggs floating in tiny, 
shallow-like groups on the water. You 
can also see myriads of tiny, curly hatched 
wrigglers swimming up and down from 
surface to bottom and wice versa. They 
will reach the Nirvana of their existence 
when they become full-fledged mosquitoes, 
which in the usual order of things requires 


The small openings above the wall tanks show the position of the 


sea-cow as some call them. The larger 
specimen, a female, is 84 feet in length, 
and weighs about 520 Ibs. They 
were captured by Alligator Joe (a 
delightful aristocratic appellation, surely ?) 
of Palm Beach, in Florida, by means of 
a huge net. It measured 150 yards in 
length, was 30 feet wide, and had a mesh 
of 14 inches. ‘Trials were made at 
different times for nearly a month, at 
least seven manatees breaking through 
the net before a capture was made. The 
largest one observed was over 10 feet 
long. The pair at the aquarium appear 
to be quite at home and very affection- 
ate, usually keeping close together, and 
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frequently rubbing one another’s noses. 
The manatee, it may be stated, is a warm- 
blooded, air-breathing, plant-eating, milk- 
giving, water-animal, It has bones of the 
greatest density known among mammals, 
no front teeth, no hind limbs, no hip 
bones, and a huge beaver-like tail. It 
has six bones in the neck, whereas all 
other mammals, excepting the sloth, but 
including the giraffe and man, have seven. 
The two in the aquarium are fed on eel- 
grass and pond-weed. As a rule they 
come to the surface to breathe at intervals 
of five to eight minutes, even while 
sleeping. ‘They are quite tame, and will 
take food from the keeper's hand. 


and a rearing-pond for their use as soon 
as they are old enough to begin breeding. 

From time to time the aquarium has 
certainly housed some curious marine 
marvels, It tried very hard recently to 
exhibit an octopus, but although some 
seven specimens were secured, they all 
died. Not so very long ago they had a 
couple of white whales on show, one of 
them measuring 10 feet in length. A 
giant lobster, weighing more than 30 lb., 
said to be the largest lobster ever captured 
on the Atlantic coast, was a star attraction 
while it lived; and more recently an 
apparently close relative of the sea-serpent 
of tradition attracted thousands of visitors 

















Pearl Roach. 


One of the pools has been set apart as 
a fish hatchery. Last year it had an out- 
put of over 2,000,000 fish, representing 
about a dozen different species, including 
rainbow trout, brook trout, lake trout, 
brown trout, California salmon, Atlantic 
salmon, land-locked salmon, and white 
fish. It is a most interesting and popular 
exhibit, enabling the visitor to see many 
species of fishes being hatched artificially. 
The heavy eggs of the trout and salmon 
are hatched in troughs at the side of the 
pool, while the semi-buoyant eggs of the 
white fish and shad are placed in jars. 
Then there are boxes for the young fish 
the moment they make their appearance, 


daily during its short life in the aquarium. 
The officials have received several in- 
quiries from country rural visitors as to 
the whereabouts of the mermaid, but 
have been unable to answer the inquiries 
satisfactorily up to the present, as no good 
specimen has come in their way. 

“Tt is surprising,” said Mr. ‘Townsend, 
the director of the aquarium, to whom 
the writer is indebted for much valuable 
help in the preparation of this article, 
“the strange questions visitors often ask. 
They seem astonished to find that there 
are no living specimens of such animals 
as whales, man-eating sharks, and a host 
of other marine monsters they have heard 
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than to bring one large 














sturgeon from the Delaware 
River to this aquarium,” 
‘To attempt anything like 
a detailed description of 
the thousands of finny sub- 
jects in the spacious wall 
tanks is impossible in the 
space at our disposal. At 
the same time, a reference 
to those which attract 
most attention, and which 
are shown in many of our 
photographs, cannot fail to 
be of interest. First comes, 
perhaps, the — sea - horse, 
which the aquarium has 
adopted in gold design as 
the insignia for the uniform 
caps of their attendants. 
It has not the slightest 
resemblance to a_ typical 
fish, and is the strangest- 
looking creature in the 
whole fish world. It looks 
like a Chinese dragon, 








Sea Horse. 


of. They do not seem to realise the fact 
that it is much more difficult to procure 
and keep living animals than dead ones, 
as the former are harder to catch, trans- 
port, feed, and maintain under proper 
conditions, than the preserved specimens 
of a museum ; and this is truer in the case 
of an aquarium than in that of a zoological 
garden. Large fishes, for instance, are 
very difficult to. transport after they have 
been caught. ‘Tanks containing sufficient 
water to keep them alive during shipment 
are enormously heavy, and as it is essential 
that they should be brought to their new 
home as quickly as possible, extra freight 
is demanded by the railway companies. 
Very few living fishes, too, can be trans- 
ported without attendance. They must 
be ‘ personally conducted,’ which is again 
an extra expense. Where the circulation 
of water cannot be kept up en route, as 
on steamers, the tanks must be aerated 
artificially and water added by any 
means available. It may surprise you 
to know that it costs more to transport 
say a big sturgeon or shark than five 
hundred smaller fishes, while the chances 
of having something to exhibit are much 
less. It is. cheaper and safer to send a 
lot of king crabs from America to England 


reduced about a thousand 
diameters. It is quite a 
small creature, ranging from 
3 to 6 or 8 inches in length. It is 
probably the only fish which has a pre- 
hensile tail; it is decidedly monkey-like 
in the use of this organ, constantly 
anchoring itself to weeds, stones, and 
sticks. The position of the body. is 
usually vertical, especially in swimming, 
and the head is decidedly horselike in 
appearance. 

“qually interesting and wonderful are 
the specimens of the axolotl, a curious little 
creature that can not only live either in 
the water or on land, but can completely 
change its life and character. ‘They 
attain a length of about 7 inches, and, 
and, as will be seen from our photograph, 
are entirely white. If the pond or tank 
in which they are contained was suddenly 
to dry up, the gills and fins on the tail and 
back would disappear, and the creature 
merge from its aquatic home looking for all 
the world like a lizard. Its body, which 
is then a dark grey, is covered with white 
spots ; it can breathe air, and for the rest 
of its days will lead a terrestrial life. It 
is now really known as the Spotted 
Salamander. It is no wonder that for 
many years these two forms were con- 
sidered creatures of different species. It 
was in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
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that the process of birth, growth, and 
transformation was finally discovered. 
The tropical fish from Bermuda, of 
which there is a fine collection, attract 
attention by their rich colours and grace- 
ful forms. The aquarium can boast of 
some magnificent specimens of the 
grouver. This fish changes colour, not 
occasionally, but like a well-behaved speci- 
men, continuously. He will change, for 
instance, if you halt before his tank for a 
moment, from a plain even-coloured gray 
to bands of black and white. Then there 
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deep from above and downward, with 
almost all the colours of the rainbow on 
its body, and over these black lines 
suggestive of a huge bridle on its head. 
This fish is very rare even in Bermuda, 
and for three seasons the fishermen kept 
a faithful look-out before they brought 
one in. 

All these wonderfully coloured creatures 
are in the wall tanks, but in one of the 
pools there are several specimens of the 
Bermudian moray or murean, an eel-like 
fish from six to eight feet in length, which 
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Manatees stranded and helpless in an empty pool. 


are some blue parrots, which make similar 
changes, while the yellowtails change so 
quickly and so suddenly as to look like 
totally different fishes. ‘The angel fishes 
are, perhaps, the best known, with their 
long yellow streamers floating back from 
a sky-blue body. They are anything but 
angelic, however, in disposition, and fre- 
quently fight amongst themselves. ‘Then 
there are the dainty butterfly fishes, often 
called “‘four-eyes” on account of the eye- 
like ornament on cither side near the tail. 
An exceedingly handsome Bermuda speci- 
men is the queen trigger fish, It is a 


strong, vigorous creature, flat-sided and 


inspires respect from its ferocious aspect. 
When one of the Bermudian fishermen 
was asked bya collector to secure him 
a live specimen he replied : “* Why, sir, if 
I saw a moray coming up on one side of 
my boat I’d jump off the other side as 
fast as I could.” After some persuasion 
and the promise of a tempting reward, 
however, he and his companions managed 
to secure several. At Bermuda the fish is 
simply held in awe. A moray will slash 
about and snap at his captors until he is 
either killed or put back into the sea again. 
History records the fact that in ancient 
Rome negligent slaves were doomed to 
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A view behind the scenes, 


death by being thrown into a tank con- 
taining a number of these monsters. At 
the New York Aquarium they periodically 
measure and weigh the fish, but so far no 
one has summoned up sufficient courage 
to tackle the morays. 

The oddest apartment in the aquarium 
is undoubtedly the kitchen or feed-room. 
It was originally the ammunition room 
when the building 


Service gallery, New York Aquarium, showing rear of upper and 
lower exhibition tanks. 


purposes alone, as well as many thousands 
of clams. In addition to this a large 
supply of natural live food is brought in 
from the adjacent bays and shores by 
the aquarium collector, in the shape of 
minnows, shrimps, mussels, crabs, marine 
worms, small soft clams and beach flies. 
Minnows are used at the rate of ten or 
twelve quarts daily, and are simply thrown 

alive into the tanks, 





was used as a fort. 
Now it is the place 
where the food is 
prepared for the fish. 
Incidentally, it may 
be added, it costs 
over £30 a month 
to feed these numer- 
ous denizens of the 
deep. The bill of 
fare provided by the 
ever thoughtful 
keepers ismost varied, 
consisting of chopped 
meat, liver, clams 
and fish. Seven 
hundred pounds of 
fish and flesh are 
purchased every 
month from the 
New York markets 








where larger fishes 
soon dispose of them. 
Shrimps are used 
to the extent of 
about fifteen or 
twenty quarts a week ; 
mussels, four or five 
bushels a_ year; 
small crabs, such 
as fiddler crabs, 
stone crabs and 
young blue crabs 
by the thousand ; 





marine worms, five 
or six hundred per 
month ; small soft 


clams ten to twelve 
thousand during the 
summer season. 
Young . trout and 
salmon, in the fish 








for consumption 


The Puffer Fish, “ puffed up.” 


hatchery, are fed 
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Saprolegnia. It is some- 
times possible to destroy 
this growth by making 
the water more or less 
salty, or even dipping the 
fish for a few minutes into 
a very salty solution. 
Applications of formalin 
are fairly effective in mild 
cases, but fishes cannot 
endure very strong medi- 
cine, and as the delicate 
skins of the fish may be 
further injured by handling, 
the treatment of fish 
injuries is rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult. Perhaps 








The Axoloti—can either live in water or on land, 


successfully on minced liver and also 
on herring roe. ‘lhe interesting little 
sea-horses are supplied with gammarus, 
a very minute crustacean, secured by 
gathering bunches of fine sea-moss, which 
they inhabit. ‘The two manatees manage 
to chew up between them nearly fifty 
bushel baskets of eel-grass and pond-weed 
a month. Carp, which are largely 
vegetable eaters, are fed at times on 
soaked wheat; and the sea-turtles, of 
which the aquarium can boast a fine 
collection, in addition to fish food are 
given cabbage leaves and 
seaweed. 


the most daring piece of 
fish surgery that has been 
performed at the New 
York Aquarium was the removal of a 
fungus growth from one of the fins of 
a five-foot shark, while the most difficult 
was that of grafting skin upon an eel. 

In describing this wonderful aquarium 
one must not lose sight of the educational 
work it is accomplishing. ‘There is a 
lecture-room and also a laboratory on the 
first floor of the building. In the former 
lectures are delivered by one of the 
aquarium staff on stated days, when school 
teachers are invited to bring their classes. 
In the laboratory there is a small study 





Not only have the fish we 
to be regularly and _ sys- 
tematically fed, and their 
tanks periodically cleansed, 
but the keepers have to 
be ever on the watch; 
for fish, like human beings, 
are apt to fall sick, or get 
wounded in fights, when, 
unless prompt attention is 
forthcoming, they quickly 
succumb. A bruised speci- 
men soon develops the 
dreaded fish fungus, which 
may disfigure and eventu- 
ally kill not only the 
injured fish, but infect 
and destroy others in the 
same tank. <A_ fungus 
which destroys many cap- 
tive fresh-water fishes, even 
specimens which have not 
been outwardly injured, 
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is the plant parasite 


The Surgeon Fish from Bermuda /slands. 
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Pike Perch or Wall-eyed Pike. 

















Feeding the Seals. 


aquarium, affording pupils 
an opportunity of examining 
closely living coral polyps, 
sea anemones, _ hydroids, 
small mollusks, crustaceatis, 
and other forms that cannot 
be studied minutely in the 
larger exhibition _ tanks. 
Lessons of this kind are 
of the greatest value in 
nature study, in arousing 
interest in the pupils, and 
are vastly more instructive 
than illustrations in the 
ordinary text-books. The 
officials also assist, wherever 
possible, in the establish- 
ment of small study aquaria 
in schools, and are only too 
willing to send an_ expert 
to give the teachers practical 
instruction in maintaining 
them. Already over 120 
small study aquaria have 
been placed in schools and 
similar institutions. Certain 
kinds of biological work are 
also carried on at this up-to- 
date aquarium. Recently 
the New York Depart- 
ment of Health conducted 
a series of experiments 
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relative to the possibility of infecting 
oysters with typhoid bacilli. 

In conclusion, mention should be made 
ot the service gallery which surrounds the 
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at which the tanks are placed. Here the 
greater part of the real work of theaquarium 
is done, and one does not realise the vast 
size of the institution and the work that 
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Head and mouth of the Manatee or Sea-Cow. 


building, and which of course is not open 
to the general public. In it are to be 
found the big filters, the salt- and fresh- 
water aerating and supply tanks, the 
pumps, and all the reserve, feed, and 
hospital tanks. The exhibition tanks all 
open into this gallery, and narrow plat- 
forms run around it at the various levels 











its care involves until one has walked 
the length of it. This great institution, a 
model one of its kind, is run at a cost of 
about £10,000 a year, and, everything 
considered, it must be regarded as a low 
figure. It is open free to the public, and 
the fact that 1,750,000 persons visit it per 
year is proof that it is well appreciated. 
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“They showered us and the Italians with jokes and advice.” ~- 


THE SIEGE OF THE “LANCASTERSHIRE QUEEN.” 


BY JACK LONDON. 


OSSIBLY our most exasperating 
experience on the fish patrol 
was the time Charley Le Grant 

and I laid siege for two weeks to a big 
four-masted English ship. Before we had 
finished with the affair it became a pretty 
mathematical problem, and it was by the 
merest chance that we came into posses- 
sion of the instrument that brought it to 
a successful termination. 

After our raid on the oyster pirates we 
had returned to Oakland, where two 
more weeks passed before Neil Parting- 
ton’s wife was out of danger and on 
the high road to recovery. So it was 
after an absence of a month, all told, 
that we turned the Reindeer’s nose toward 
Benecia, 

When the cat’s away the mice will play, 
and in these four weeks the fishermen 
had become very bold in violating the 
law. When we passed Point Pedro we 
noticed many signs of activity among the 
shrimp-catchers, and, well into San Pablo 
Bay, we observed a widely scattered fleet 
of Upper Bay fishing boats hastily pulling 
in their nets and getting up sail. 


This was suspicious enough to warrant 
investigation, and the first and only boat 
we succeeded in boarding proved to have 
an illegal net. ‘The two fishermen were 
forthwith put under arrest. Neil Par- 
tington took one of them with him to 
help manage the Redeer in pursuit of 
the fleet, while Charley and I went on 
ahead with the other in the captured 
boat. 

But the shad fleet had headed over 
toward the Petaluma shore in wild flight, 
and for the rest of the run through San 
Pablo Bay we saw no more fishermen 
at all. 

Our prisoner, a bronzed and bearded 
Greek, sat sullenly on his net while we 
sailed his craft. It was a new Columbia 
River salmon-boat, evidently on its first 
trip, and it sailed very, very well. 

Charley and I ran up the Carquinez 
Straits, and edged into the bight at 
Turner’s shipyard for smoother water. 
Here were lying several English steel 
sailing-ships, waiting for the wheat harvest ; 
and here, most unexpectedly, in the 
precise place where we had captured Big 
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‘The second Italian dealt him a rap over the head with an oar.” 
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Alec, we came upon two Italians in a 
skiff that was loaded with a complete 
“ Chinese sturgeon-line.” 

The surprise was mutual, and we were 
on top of them before either they or we 
were aware. Charley had barely time to 
luff into the wind and run up to them. 
I ran for’ard and tossed them a line, 
with orders to make it fast. One of the 
Italians took a turn with it over a cleat, 
while I hastened to lower our big sprit- 
sail. This accomplished, the salmon- 
boat dropped astern, dragging heavily on 
the skiff. 

Charley came forward to board the 
prize, but when I tried to haul alongside 
by means of the line, the Italians cast it 
off. We at once began drifting to lee- 
ward, while they got out two pairs of 
oars and rowed their light craft directly 
into the wind. This manceuvre for the 
moment disconcerted us; for in our 
large and heavily loaded boat we could 
not hope to catch them with the oars. 

But our prisoner came unexpectedly to 
our aid. His black eyes were flashing 
eagerly, and his face was flushed with 
suppressed excitement, as he dropped the 
centreboard, sprang forward with a single 
leap, and put up the sail. 

“I’ve always heard Greeks don’t like 
Italians,” Charley laughed, as he ran aft 
to the tiller. 

And never in my experience have I 
seen a man so anxious for the capture of 
another as was our prisoner in the chase 
that followed. His eyes fairly snapped, 
and his nostrils quivered and dilated in a 
most extraordinary way. Charley steered, 
while he tended the sheet; and though 
Charley was as quick and alert as a cat, 
the Greek could hardly control his im- 
patience. 

The Italians were cut off from the 
shore, which was fully a mile away at its 
nearest point. Did they attempt to make 
it, we could haul after them with the wind 
a-beam and overtake them before they 
had covered an eighth of the distance. 

But they were too wise to attempt it, 
contenting themselves with rowing lustily 
to windward along the starboard side of 
a big ship, the Zancastershire (Queen. 
Beyond the ship, however, lay an open 
stretch of fully two miles to the shore in 
that direction. This, also, they dared not 
attempt, for we were bound to catch them 
before they could cover it. So when they 
reached the bow of the Lancastershire 


Queen, nothing remained but to pass 
around and row down her port side to- 
ward the stern, which meant rowing to 
leeward and giving us the advantage. 

We, in the salmon-boat, sailing close on 
the wind, tacked about and crossed the 
ship’s bow. Then Charley put up the 
tiller and headed down the port side of 
the ship, the Greek Jetting out the sheet 
and grinning with delight. ‘The Italians 
were already half-way down the ship, but 
the stiff breeze at our back drove us after 
them far faster than they could row. 
Closer and closer we came, and I, lying 
down forward, was just reaching out to 
grasp the skiff, when it ducked under the 
great stern of the Lancastershire Queen. 

The chase was virtually where it had 
begun. ‘The Italians were rowing up the 
starboard side of the ship, and we were 
hauled close on the wind and slowly 
edging out from the ship as we worked 
to windward. ‘Then they darted around 
her bow and began to row down her port 
side, and we tacked about, crossed her 
bow, and went plunging down the wind 
hot after them. And again, just as I was 
reaching for the skiff, it ducked under 
the stern of the ship and out of danger. 
And so it went, around and around, the 
skiff each time just barely ducking into 
safety. 

By this time the crew of the ship had 
become aware of what was taking place, 
and we could see their heads in a long 
row as they looked at us over the bul- 
warks. ‘They showered us and the Italians 
with jokes and advice, and made our 
Greek so angry that at least once on each 
circuit he raised his fist and shook it at 
them in a rage. ‘They came to look for 
this, and at each display greeted it with 
uproarious mirth. 

“Wot a circus!” cried one. 

“Talk about yer marine hippodromes, 
if this ain’t one I’d like to know!” 
affirmed another. 

“ Six-days-go-as-yer-please,” announced 
a third. 

On the next tack to windward the 
Greek offered to change places with 
Charley. 

“Let-a me sail-a de boat,” he demanded: 
‘“*T fix-a them, I catch-a them, sure.” 

This was a blow at Charley’s pro- 
fessional pride, but he yielded the tiller 
to the prisoner and took his place at the 
sheet. ‘Three times again we made the 
circuit, and the Greek found that he 

















could get no more speed out 
of the salmon-boat than Charley 
had done. . 

In the meantime my mind 
had not been idle, and I had 
finally evolved an idea. 

“Keep going, Charley, one 
time more,” I said. 

On the next tack to wind- 
ward I bent a piece of line to 
a small grappling-hook I had 
seen lying in the _ bail-hole. 
The end of the line I made 
fast to the ring-bolt in the bow, 
and with the hook out of sight 
I waited for the next opportunity 
to use it. 

Once more the Italians made 
their leeward pull down the 
port side of the Lancastershire 
Queen, and once more we 
churned down after them before 
the wind. Nearer and nearer 
we drew, and I was making 
believe to reach for them as 
before. ‘The stern of the skiff 
was not six feet away, and they 
were laughing at me derisively 
as they ducked under the stern 
of the ship. 

At that instant I suddenly 
arose and threw the grappling 
iron. It caught fairly and 
squarely on the rail of the skiff, 
and the skiff was jerked back- 
ward out of safety as the rope 
tightened and the salmon-boat 
ploughed on. 

A groan went up from the 
row of sailors above, which quickly 
changed to a cheer as one of the Italians 
whipped out a long sheath-knife and cut 
the rope. But we had drawn them out 
of safety, and Charley, from his place 
in the stern-sheets, reached over and 
clutched the stern of the skiff. 

The whole thing happened in a second 
of time, for the first Italian was cutting 
the rope and Charley was clutching the 
skiff when the second Italian dealt him a 
rap over the head with an oar. Charley 
released his hold and collapsed, stunned, 
into the bottom of the salmon-boat, and 
the Italians bent to their oars and escaped 
back under the stern of the ship. 

The Greek took both tiller and sheet 
and continued the chase around the 
Lancastershire Queen, while I attended to 
Charley, on whose head a nasty lump 
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‘‘ Nor were they to be frightened into surrendering when he fired.” 


was rising rapidly. Our sailor audience 


was wild with delight, and to a man 
encouraged the fleeing Italians. Charley 


sat up, with one hand on his head, and 
gazed about him sheepishly. 

“Tt will never do to let them escape 
now,” he said, at the same time drawing 
his revolver. 

On our next circuit he threatened the 
Italians with the weapon, but they rowed 
on stolidly. Nor were they to be fright- 
ened into surrendering even when he 
fired several shots dangerously close to 
them. It was too much to expect him to 
shoot unarmed men, and this they knew 
as well as we did. 

“ We'll run them down, then 
exclaimed. ‘‘ We'll 
wind them !” 

So the chase continued, But the next 


!” Charley 
wear them out and 
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time we passed the bow we saw them 
escaping up the ship’s gangway, which 
had been suddenly lowered. It was an 
organised move on the part of the sailors, 
evidently countenanced by the captain ; 
for by the time we arrived where the 
gangway had been, it was being hoisted 
up, and the skiff, slung in the davits, was 
likewise flying aloft out of reach. 


The parley that followed with the 
captain was short and to the point. He 
absolutely forbade us to board the 


Lancastershire Queen, and as absolutely 
refused to give up the two men. 

By this time Charley was as enraged as 
the Greek. Not only had he been foiled 
in a long and ridiculous chase, but he had 
been knocked senseless into the bottom 
of his boat by the men who had escaped 
him. 

“Knock off my head with little apples,” 
he declared emphatically, striking the fist 
of one hand into the palm of the other, 
“if those two men ever escape me! [ll 
stay here to get them if it takes the 
rest of my natural life.” 

Then began the siege of the Zamcaster- 
shire Queen, a siege memorable in the 
annals of both fishermen and fish patrol. 

When the Reindeer came along, after a 
fruitless pursuit of the shad fleet, Charley 
instructed Neil Partington to send out his 
own salmon-boat, with blankets, provisions, 
and a fisherman’s charcoal stove. By 
sunset this exchange of boats was made, 
and we said good-bye to our Greek, who, 
perforce, had to go in to Benecia and be 
locked up for his own violations of the 
law. 

After supper, Charley and I kept 
alternate four-hour watches till daylight. 
The fishermen made no attempt to escape 
that night, though the ship sent out a 
boat for scouting purposes to find if the 
coast was clear. 

By the next day we saw that a steady 
siege was in order, and we perfected our 
plans with an eye to our own comfort. A 
dock, known as the Solano Wharf, which 
ran out from the Benecia shore, helped 
us in this. 

It happened that the Lawncastershire 
Queen, the shore at Turner’s shipyard, 
and the Solano Wharf, were the corners 
of a big equilateral triangle. From ship 
to shore—the side of the triangle along 
which the Italians had to escape—was a 
distance equal to that from the Solano 
Wharf to the shore, the side of the 
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triangle along which we had to travel to 
get to the shore before the Italians. 

But we could sail so much faster than 
they could row, we could permit them 
to travel just about half their side of 
the triangle before we darted out along 
our side. If we allowed them to get 
more than half way, they were certain to 
beat us to the shore; while if we started 
before they were half way, they were 
equally certain to beat us back to the 
ship. ‘The shore, in any other direction, 
was too far away to allow them any 
opportunity of escape. 

We found that an imaginary line, 
drawn from the end of the wharf to a 
windmill farther along the shore, cut pre- 
cisely in half the line of the triangle 
along which the Italians must escape to 
reach the land. So this line made it 
easy for us to determine how far to let 
them run away before we bestirred our- 
selves in pursuit. 

Day after day we would watch them 
through our glasses as they rowed 
leisurely along toward the half-way point ; 
and as they drew close into line with the 
windmill, we would leap into the boat and 
get up sail, At sight of our preparation 
they would turn and row slowly back to the 
Lancastershire Queen, secure in the know- 
ledge that we could not overtake them. 

To guard against calms—when our 
salmon-boat would be useless—we had in 
readiness a light rowing skiff equipped 
with spoon-oars. But at such times, when 
the wind failed us, we were forced to row 
out from the wharf as soon as they rowed 
from the ship. In the night, on the other 
hand, we were compelled to patrol the 
immediate vicinity of the ship; which we 
did, Charley and I standing four-hour 
watches turn and turn about. 

Friends of the Italians established a code 
of signals with them from the shore, so 
that we never dared relax the siege for a 
moment. And not only this, for there 
was always a suspicious-looking fisherman 
or two hanging around the Solano Wharf 
and keeping watch on our actions. We 
could do nothing but “ grin and bear it,” 
as Charley said, while it took up all our 
time and prevented us from doing other 
work, 

The days went by and there was no 
change in the situation. Not that there 


were no attempts made to change it. 
One night friends from the shore came 
out in a skiff and attempted to confuse 
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us while the two Italians escaped. That 
they did not succeed was due to the lack 
of a little oil on the ship’s davits. For we 
were turned back from the pursuit of the 
strange boat by the creaking of the davits, 
and arrived at the Zancastershire Queen 
just as the Italians were lowering their 
skiff. 

Another night, fully half a dozen skiffs 
rowed around us in the darkness, but we 
held on like a leech to the side of the 
ship and frustrated their plan, till they 
grew angry and showered us with abuse. 
Charley laughed to himself in the bottom 
of the boat. 

“Tt’s a good sign, lad,” he said to me. 
“When men begin to abuse, make sure 
they’re losing patience, and shortly after 
they lose patience they lose their heads. 
Mark my words, if we only hold out 
they'll get careless some fine day, and 
then we'll get them.” 

But they did not grow careless, and 
Charley had to confess that this was one 
of the times when all signs failed. Their 
patience seemed equal to ours, and the 
second week of the siege monotonously 
dragged along. 

It would have been possible for us to 
secure the aid of United States marshals, 
and board the English ship backed by 
Government authority. But the instruc- 
tions of the Fish Commission were to the 
effect that the patrolmen should avoid 
complications, and this one, did we call 
on the higher powers, could well end in 
a pretty international tangle. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day 
the change came, and it came in a guise 
as unexpected and startling to us as it was 
to the men we were striving to capture. 

Charley and I, after our customary 
night vigil by the side of the Zancaster- 
shire Queen, rowed in to the Solano 
Wharf. 

“Hello!” cried Charley, in surprise. 
“In the name of reason and common 
sense, what is that? Of all unmannerly 
craft, did you ever see the like ?” 

Well he might exclaim ; for there, tied 
up to the dock, lay the strangest-looking 
launch I had ever seen. Not that it 
could be called a launch, however, but 
because it seemed to resemble a launch 
more than any other kind of boat. 

It was not more than seventy feet long, 
but so narrow was it, and so bare of 
superstructure, that it appeared much 
smaller than it really was. It was built 
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wholly of steel, and painted black. Three 
smokestacks, a good distance apart and 
raking well aft, arose in single file amid- 
ships ; while the bow, long and lean and 
sharp as a knife, plainly advertised that 
the boat was made for speed. Passing 
under the stern, we read Streak, painted 
in small white letters. 

In a few minutes we were on board 
and talking with an engineer, who was 
watching the sunrise from the deck, 
He was quite willing to satisfy our 
curiosity, and in a few minutes we learned 
that the Streak had come in after dark 
from San Francisco; that this was what 
might be called the trial trip, and that she 
was the property of Silas Taft, a young 
mining millionaire of California, whose 
fad was yachts and high speed. 

There was some talk about turbine 
engines, direct application of steam, and 
the absence of pistons, rods and cranks 
all of which was beyond me, for I was 
familiar only with sailing-craft ; but the 
last words of the engineer I clearly under- 
stood. 

“ Four thousand horse-power and forty- 
five miles an hour, though you wouldn’t 
think it,” he concluded proudly. 

“Say it again, man! Say it again!” 
Charley exclaimed in an excited voice. 

“Four thousand horse-power and forty- 
five miles an hour,” the engineer repeated, 
grinning good-naturedly. 

““Where’s the owner?” was Charley’s 
next question. “Is there any way I can 
speak to him ?” 

The engineer shook his head. “No, 
I’m afraid not. He’s asleep, you see.” 

At that moment a young man in natty 
blue uniform came on deck farther aft, and 
stood regarding the sunrise. 

“There he is—that’s him; that’s Mr. 
Taft,” said the engineer. 

Charley walked aft and spoke to him, 
and while he talked earnestly the young 
man listened with an amused expression 
on his face. He must have inquired 
about the depth of water close in to the 
shore at Turner’s shipyard, for I could 
see Charley making gestures and ex- 
plaining. A few minutes later he came 





back in high glee. 

“Come on, lad,” he said. 
got them.” 

It was our good fortune to leave the 
Streak when we did, for a little later one 
of the spy fishermen put in his appearance. 
Charley and I took up our accustomed 


“We've 
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place on the stringer-piece, a little ahead 
of the Streak and over our own boat, 
where we could comfortably watch the 
Lancastershire Queen. 





“ ‘It's a good sign, lad... . When men begin to abuse, make sure they're 
losing patience.’” 


Nothing occurred till about nine o'clock, 
when we saw the two Italians leave the 
ship and pull along their side of the 
triangle toward the shore. Charley looked 
as unconcerned as could be, but before 
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they had covered a quarter of the distance 
he whispered to me: 

‘* Forty-five miles an hour! . . Nothing 
can save them . they are ours.” 

Slowly the 
two men 
rowed along 
till they were 
nearly in line 
with the 
windmill. 
This was the 
point where 
we always 
jumped into 
our salmon- 
boat and got 
up the sail, 
and the two 
men, evi- 
dently ex- 
pecting it, 
seemed  sur- 
prised when 
we gave no 


sign. 

The — spy 
fisherman, 
sitting beside 
us on the 
stringer- 
piece, was 


likewise 
puzzled. He 
could not 
make outour 
inactivity. 
The men 
in the. skiff 
rowed nearer 
the shore, 
but stood up 
again and 
scanned _ it, 
as though we 
might be in 
hiding there. 
But a man 
came out on 
the beach 
and waved a 
handkerchief 
that the 
coast was 
‘They bent to 
Still 


clear. ‘That settled them. 
their oars to make a dash for it. 
Charley waited. 

Not until they had covered three- 
quarters of the distance from the Zan- 
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castershire Queen, which left them only a 
quarter of a mile to gain the shore, did 
Charley slap me on the shoulder and 
cry : 

“They're ours! They’re ours!” 

We ran the few steps to the side of the 
Streak and jumped aboard. Stern and 
bow lines were cast off in a jiffy. The 
Streak, which had been under steam all 
the time, shot ahead and away from the 
wharf. The spy fisherman we had left 
behind on the stringer-piece pulled out a 
revolver and fired five shots into the air 
in rapid succession. ‘The men in the 
skiff gave instant heed to the warning, 
for we could see them pulling away 
like mad, 

3ut if they pulled like mad, I wonder 
how our progress can be described! We 
fairly flew. So frightful was the speed 
with which we displaced the water, that a 
wave rose up on either side our bow and 
foamed aft in a series of three stiff up- 
standing waves, while astern a_ great 
crested billow pursued us hungrily, as 
though at each moment it would fall 
aboard and destroy us. 

The Streak was pulsing and vibrating 
and roaring like a thing alive. ‘The wind 
of our progress was like a gale—a forty- 
five mile gale. We could not face it and 
draw breath without choking and _stran- 
gling. It blew the smoke straight back 
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from the mouths of the smokestacks at a 
direct right angle to the perpendicular. 
In fact, we were travelling as fast as an 
express train. “We just streaked it,” 
was the way Charley told it afterward, 
and I think his description comes nearer 
than any I can give. : 

As for the Italians in the skiff, hardly 
had we started, it seemed to me, when 
we were on top of them. Naturally, we 
had to slow down long before we got to 
them ; but even then we shot past like a 
whirlwind, and were compelled to circle 
back between them and the shore. 

They had rowed steadily, tising from 
the thwarts at every stroke, up to the 


moment we passed them, when they 
recognised Charley and me. ‘That took 
the last bit of flight out of them. They 


hauled in their oars and sullenly sub- 
mitted to arrest. 

“Well, Charley,” Neil Partington said, 
as we discussed it on the wharf afterwards, 
*“‘T fail to see where your boasted imagi- 
nation came into play this time.” 

But Charley was true to his hobby. 
“Tmagination ?” he demanded, pointing 
at the Streak. “Look at that! Just 
look at it! If the invention of that isn’t 
imagination, I should like to know what 
is... .. Of course,” he added, “it’s the 
other fellow’s imagination ; but it did the 
work all the same.” 


HAPPINESS. 


BY KATE PERUGINI. 


| acon say those flowers are rare, 


Growing in the garden there! 


Yet they are not half so sweet 
As the flowers at my feet : 
Must I ever seek to find 
What I long for in my mind ? 


Is it not with me alway 
In the flowers I throw away ? 








STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 
V—MR. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


His mode of speaking was indeed very impressive ; and I wish it could be preserved as musick 
is written, according to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who has shown how the 
recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity in score. 


nity do not open a book upon the 

next Cabinet, which surely attracts 
no less speculation than future events of 
the equine world. If a list of quotations 
could be published, my chief curiosity 
would be to learn what price had been 
associated with the name of Mr. Lloyd- 
George. He was left out altogether from 
the recent forecast of a serio-comic vatici- 
nator, with a leaning towards octogenarians. 
But if he were left out by the next Prime 
Minister, a good many Cambrian men 
would want to know the reason why. In 
any case, he is interesting, even if the 
Liberal party remain in the wilderness for 
another generation. ‘The ordinary poli- 
tician on the front bench of either side 
tends to become comatose, and any one 
who shows signs of vigour and independ- 
ence is generaily suppressed at once. If 
he declines to be suppressed, he is either 
dismissed as a bore, or deprecated as one 
who does not quite play the game. So it 
has come about that Mr. Lloyd-George, 
who has a will and character of his own, is 
viewed somewhat askance by respectable 
onlookers. 

To make his acquaintance is therefore 
a revelation. Instead of a noisy, bump- 
tious demagogue, I found a smiling, gentle 
Celt, full of understanding for every 
adverse point of view, overflowing with 
catholic sympathies for the general. Most 
politicians are a surprise when you have 
only known them through their speeches 
or according to adverse journalists, but 
Mr. Lloyd-George is probably most of 
all unlike his counterfeit presentment by 
journalistic Tussauds. 

Instead of a strenuous, argumentative 
Boanerges, I found a genial young man 
who piloted me through the lobbies to a 
smoking-room, plied me with coffee and 
cigars, and most thoughtfully set to work 
to talk about myself. By the subtlety of 
his flattery he reminded me of Mr Parnell, 


| WONDER why the sporting frater- 
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who had won my heart in the same place 
in the same way by very similar methods. 
I was the sort of person that he would 
like to see in the House of Commons, 
etc., etc. I could not resist remarking 
that a Labour man at a meeting had 
asked me how I could ally myself with 
a party which included Mr. Asquith, who 
had ordered the troops to fire on the 
people. GErorGE (smiling). ‘‘ Well, what 
did you say to that?” Vivian: “TI said 
that I must not be held responsible, as I 
was not a member of the Liberal party at 
the time.” Mr. Lloyd-George pricked up 
his ears like one who has received a sudden 
challenge, and then replied with a decided 
note of sarcasm, “I suppose the inference 
was that, if you had been a member of 
the Liberal party at the time, the incident 
would never have occurred ! ” 

After compliments (as we say in the 
Orient) I inquired about the date of the 
dissolution. Grorcr. “ You must ask 
Chamberlain. His relations with Balfour 
are growing more strained. He is the 
only man who can turn out the Govern- 
ment at present, and he will do it when 
it suits his purpose. The original refusal 
of a Colonial Conference must have been 
a great blow to him, and he probably 
regrets having allowed the Government 
to outlive last session. He is very clever ; 
but so is Balfour.” Vivian. “ Surely it 
was not clever of Chamberlain to introduce 
this inept policy of Protection?” GEORGE. 
“Tt has served its purpose to divert 
attention from the blunders of the Govern- 
ment. No one can doubt his cleverness. 
I admire him.” This was a very un- 
expected statement from such a quarter, 
and I could not do otherwise than open 
my eyes very wide. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I can under- 
stand the enthusiasm he inspires. He 
has a great personality.” Vivian. “No 
doubt; but do you not think too much 
importance is attached nowadays to the 
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possession of an overbearing personality, 
which may mean greatness, but often 
only means impudence?” GeEorGE. “On 
the contrary, I think we have too few 
strong personalities in politics at the 
present time. There is a danger in the 
tendency to regard mediocrity as synony- 
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“But there are different kinds of im- 
pudence. There is, for example, legiti- 
mate impudence. To that extent I 
suppose even Winston Churchill might 
be called impudent.” Grorce. “Even! 
Well, he has a strong personality too, 
and he makes the most of it. Iam not 

















D. Lloyd-George, M.P 


Photo by R. Haines 


mous with safety.” Vivian. “Yes, I 
suppose we are all impudent when it 
comes to that.” GrorGE (laughing). 
“Yes, we are all impudent. The only 
alternative is to take things lying down. 
We have to fight for our policy, for our 
beliefs. What you call impudence is 
only a form of pugnacity.” ViviAN. 


sure that he was wise in killing the Aliens 
Bill, as the Conservatives are making 
political capital out of its death.” Vivian. 
“But it was a very bad bill, though 
its object was laudable.” GrorGe. “ No 
doubt it was not a good bill. But it 
might have been mended. We want 
some legislation against aliens. They 
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come and live under foul conditions, 
undersell British workmen, and become 
a charge on the rates. It is idle to talk 
about the sacred rights of hospitality. 
This bill would not have kept out Gari- 
baldi.” 

I inquired his opinion on the delicate 
question of Home Rule. Grorce. “I 
was always opposed to Gladstone’s Home 
Rule. I criticised it at the time, and 
supported Chamberlain’s alternative.” 
Vivian. “A Chamberlainite even then !” 
GEoRGE. “His scheme seemed more 
reasonable. ‘The chief difficulty is _pre- 
sented by the question whether Irish 
members are to remain at Westminster 
or not. You cannot let Ireland drift 
away and become a little independent 
State. At least, that is the opinion of 
those of us who believe in the Empire.” 
Vivian, “!!!!” Gerorce. ‘ Certainly 
I believe in the Empire. It is a great 
power for good, a great missionary of 
civilisation ” Vivian. ‘ Yes, but what 
do you mean by Empire? Surely not 
that we should be dominated by a handful 
of colonials! Do you want an imperial 
parliament with colonial representatives ?” 
GrorGE. ‘No. For one thing, the 
Colonies would never agree. ‘They would 
know that it meant a submission to the 
burthens of Empire. ‘They would not 
stand it for a minute.” Vivian. “ Nor 
do you believe Chamberlain’s doctrine 
that Protection and the Empire are 
synonymous.” GerorGE. “The danger of 
Chamberlain’s imperialism is that it dis- 
credits the Empire. Now I feel strongly 
about the South African War. You pro- 
bably approved of it?” Vivian, “I 
disapproved of the mismanagement, the 
waste of blood and treasure.” G£ORGE. 
“Ah! but I go much farther than that. 
I condemn the wanton aggression, the 
cruel invasion of a little state, the robbery 
of its territory. ‘That is not my idea of 
empire. I want to strengthen Great 
Britain as well as the colonies. As for 
Home Rule, I want local self-government, 
not only for Ireland but for Scotland, 
Wales Vivian. “ Cornwall?” 
GeorGE. “ Cornwall is small.” Vivian. 
“But inhabited by a separate race.” 
GrorGE. “Then let us say local self- 
government for the west of England, 
which is largely Celtic. ‘Take Yorkshire 
again: why should Yorkshire have all 
the trouble and expense of bringing its 
local affairs to Westminster? Many 








people think that Yorkshiremen possess 
superior intelligence, that they are capable 
of managing their own affairs much better 
than any one else. My ideal is the Hept- 
archy.” Vivian. “ ‘That I have always 
advocated, but I was reproached for 
being reactionary.” GrorGE. “On_ the 
contrary, a big scheme of devolution 
would be good not only for localities, 
but for the whole country. Look at the 
stagnation of business in the House of 
Commons. ‘The machine has become 
worthless,” 

Vivian. “ Yes, but on the other hand 
there would be a certain danger in 
facilitating legislation. Imagine the Con- 
servatives in power for fifty years and able 
to pass all their measures. Might not 
great disasters ensue ?” GrorGE. ‘‘ Even 
so it would be better in the long run. 
At present people think they can indulge 
in a Tory Government with impunity. 
Politics are regarded as a sort of game 
in which each side should take its turn, 
But if a Conservative Government had a 
free hand for a long time, the people 
would begin to take politics more seriously, 
Providence rights things in the long run. 
I believe in the people, and would leave 
the decision to them.” Vivian. “TI en- 
tirely agree with you about the advantage 
of devolution, but might there not be 
some -danger of local tyranny and the 
oppression of minorities ? Suppose York- 
shire determined to make total abstinence 
compulsory ?” GrorGE (smiling). ‘ ‘That 
is scarcely to be anticipated.” Vivian. 
“Perhaps not, but one has heard of 
something similar in the United States.” 
GrorcE. “ Well, you know, even in Maine 
there is nothing to prevent a man ordering 
a barrel of beer or a dozen of whisky 
from New York. He may consume what 
he likes at home. Rightly or wrongly, the 
authorities believe that bars and saloons 
have an evil influence, but the liberty 
of the individual is not interfered with.” 
Vivian. “Why should a workman be 
compelled to buy his beer by the barrel ?” 
Georce. “I do not suppose there are 
many people so poor in Maine that they 
cannot order a barrel of beer. If the 
worst came to the worst drinkers could 
club together. But of course in the case 
of oppression the Imperial Parliament 
would remain a court of appeal. As I 
said just now, things generally contrive to 
nght themselves. Look at the attempted 
coercion in Wales,” 
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Having thus discovered him almost a 
follower of Mr. Chamberlain, a champion 
of Empire, and sufficiently conservative to 

‘yearn for the Heptarchy, I was scarcely 
surprised at my next meeting with him to 
discover something perilously approaching 
to admiration for Mr. Balfour. Finding 
him one day at the National Liberal Club, 
I solicited his opinion on the probabiiity 
of a redistribution bill. He thought it 
unlikely that the Government would intro- 
duce so controversial a proposal at this 
late period in the life of a parliament. I 
submitted that it might be useful at so 
critical a period in the life of a Government. 
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“Surely the country would never stand 
him again.” GerorGre. “Why not? He 
is a man of unusual ability. I do not 
think we have many on our side who 
surpass him as a statesman and orator.” 

We were here interrupted by the pas- 
sage of various people, who also wished to 
discuss the possibilities of redistribution 
with Mr. Lloyd-George. He considered 
the matter with a remarkable absence of 
prejudice. He did not think that the 
Government would be likely to propose 
a reduction of Nationalist seats, because 
that would be bad tactics at the present 
juncture. It was generally admitted that 





GrorcE. “But the Liberals 
what guarantee —— would have a 
would there be majority at the 
that —_redistribu- next election. 
tion would 


benefit the 
Government? 
You do not of 
course suggest 
that it would be 
carried out un- 
fairly. Even if 
that were desired 
it would be very 
difficult of exe- 
cution.”” VIVIAN. 
“ But at any rate 
it would give 
them another 
year of office, 
which they may 
never enjoy 
again.” GEORGE 
(smiling). ‘ You 








Well, to propose 
a diminution of 
Nationalist repre- 
sentation at the 
present moment 
would exasperate 
the Irish in this 
Parliament, and 
would leave them 
too scanty for 
efficient help as 
allies in Opposi- 
tion. He saw, 
however, a way 
in which redis- 
tribution might 
be troublesome 
to the Liberal 
party. Suppose 
the bill were 








evidently have 
great confidence 
in the present 
Liberal party.” Vivian. “ Well, in the 
new Liberal party.” Gerorcr. ‘It is 
rather soon to forecast the next Liberal 
Government. Besides, if I expressed a 
desire for the importation of new blood, 
I might be misunderstood. But I hope 
some of the younger men will find due 
recognition of their abilities. Winston 
Churchill, for instance, would make an 
excellent Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Or I should be very glad to see him at 
the War Office. He has plenty of pluck 
and an intimate knowledge of military 
matters. But what makes you think that 
Mr. Balfour would put himself out to 
make sure of another year of office, as 
though it must be his last?” Vivian. 
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Mrs, Lloyd-George. 


passed and the 
Government 
were afterwards 
defeated. There could be no general 
election until the new constituencies had 
been formed, and that would need time 
for delimitation and so forth. But if 
the Government were defeated after the 
passing of the Act, the Liberals could 
neither go to the country nor find a 
majority in the present Parliament. 

I found Mr. Lloyd-George very willing 
to talk about foreign affairs. He certainly 
has not the parochial mind which Liberals 
are sometimes supposed to possess. I 
was curious to discover what would be 
his attitude towards the Anglo-French 
understanding. As I half suspected, he 
was all for it. ‘The French and the 
English (said he) were the two chief 
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democratic countries in the world, the 
chief exponents of popular rule. I took 
leave to submit that the French were 
rather a middle-class oligarchy, in which 
riches were the most powerful factor and 
in which the labouring man had a very 
small voice. His inclination was to 
dissent from this view, and he maintained 
that Combes was a very fair exponent 
of Liberal ideas. I submitted that the 
ruling classes in France were as hopelessly 
Whig as any early Victorian statesmen, 
and that Whigs were as repugnant to 
democrats as they ever had been to 
the Tory party. He listened with some 
indulgence to this theory, but was not 
convinced, ‘“ After all (said he), France 
is governed by the people, and that is 
as much as we can say about our own 
country.” 

We talked at some length about elec- 
tioneering, and he gave me the benefit of 
his experience. London constituencies 
he regarded as very different in character 
from those in the country. One great 
difficulty in carrying them he descried 
in the absence of Liberal Clubs. The 
Conservatives possess places of resort 
which are full of attractions to the 
working man, but many of the so-called 
Liberal Clubs in London are mere 
drinking dens for providing refreshments 
after closing time in the public-houses. 
Their membership is anything but 
Liberal, and consists mainly of dis- 
affected Labour people or unattached 
Conservatives, who rarely vote Liberal 
when they trouble to vote at all. His 
chief recollection of the Deptford Liberal 
Club at election time consisted of a 
number of gentlemen in their shirt-sleeves 
quaffing huge pots of beer when they 
ought to have been engaged in persuading 
doubtful electors, 

The more I see of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the more he surprises and the more he 
attracts me. He is for ever saying some 
new thing, or if he says an old one it 
is ina novel manner. Where prejudices 
would be looked for he shows disarming 
impartiality. When curses would seem 
appropriate in his mouth he will astonish, 
like Balaam, by bestowing his blessing. 
Like all Welshmen, he has a keen sense 
of humour, great quickness of perception, 
and an engaging manner. He is an 


expert in epigrams, with which he adorns 
his private conversation no less lavishly 
Describing a 


than his public orations. 
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certain statesman to me one day, he 
summed him up as one who can never 
put his foot down without stamping it. 
Then he added, “he cannot even put a 
man into prison without banging the door 
after him.” 

Mr. Lloyd-George’s vivacity and versa- 
tility render him very difficult to portray 
with fidelity. No sooner have you limned 
one phase than lo! it is gone and an en- 
tirely different individual seems to occupy 
his bones. A slender man, with flowing 
hair and a slight stoop ; a long frock-coat 
suggestive of the platform manner; a 
broad white forehead, long lines of 
laughter, which play without restraint all 
over his face; mercurial eyes, riotously 
twinkling, overflowing with humour and 
sentiment and sympathy; a mobile mouth, 
with a small moustache sufficiently char- 
acteristic to tempt any caricaturist. It 
would be hopeless to photograph him: a 
cinematograph would be necessary to 
catch all the fleeting expressions and 
complete a picture. He seems always on 
the watch, like a cat waiting to spring, and 
even in repose he remains astonishingly 
alert. His frail body dances on wires, 
and he is easily excited; he is full of 
sentiment, but quite capable of controlling 
it; a man of ideals, yet in no sense a 
visionary ; a practical man and something 
of a philosopher. His charm is ex- 
pressed in so many different ways that 
it is difficult to locate. Few other polite 
people are so convincingly earnest ; few 
have ever contrived to combine deference 
with determination in so conspicuous a 
manner. He is the best of listeners, 
never interrupting, always ready to pause 
in an argument and consider an objec- 
tion. 

Such at least he appears in private life, 
though as a public man he is obscured by 
the smoke of battle. For a time there was 
probably no Liberal quite so unpopular 
with the young bloods of the Conservative 
party. Nor was this merely because 
he takes politics more seriously than the 
average politician, disdaining the amenities 
which are so dear to the front-bench mind. 
I should ascribe it rather to that tempera- 
ment which is either the fighting tem- 
perament or the tactless temperament, 
according to your point of view. His 
strength overshadows his cleverness until 
he loses the power of assimilation. He 
either does not know or does not care for 
that innate conservatism of the House of 
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Commons, which has harnessed so many 
bold demagogues, from Wilkes to Brad- 
laugh and Burns. 

That assembly is almost as much a 
drilling machine as a public school or 
a crack regiment. It has not yet gone 
the length of putting innovators into a 
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and have grown accustomed to the praise 
and attention of vast public meetings, find 
any attempt to assert themselves sternly 
repressed at Westminster. The House 
will empty whenever they rise, or a loud 
buzz of conversation will drown their 
voices and chasten their ambitions. 

















D. Lloyd-George and his daughter. 
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fountain or destroying their chattels. But 
it possesses methods of its own which 
are scarcely less efficacious. It exacts an 
exaggerated humility from all those who 
have not undergone a long apprenticeship 
of silence and deference. Men who have 
carried everything before them outside, 


The strength of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
personality militated against him at the 
outset of his parliamentary career, but he 
is overcoming antipathies by dint of per- 
severance and pluck, though, as he would 
himself admit, he has not yet come into 
complete harmony with the traditions of 
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the House. ‘The fact is that he is an 
ingrained democrat, while the House 
remains irrevocably, fervently, aggressively 
Conservative, whatever party may have a 
majority. It isnot a question of breeding 
or birth or manners or polish or sentiment 
so much as the oligarchical rule of the 
genius loct. 

Individuals who are - peaceful, law- 
abiding, benevolent beings, when left to 
themselves, have been known to de- 
generate suddenly into cruel, bloodthirsty, 
irresponsible ruffians as members of a 


crowd. In the same way Members of 
Parliament, though selected from all 
manner of classes with all manner of 
traditions, habits and prejudices, find 


themselves seized by the vortex of the 
House of Commons, so that they view 
men and manners from an entirely arti- 
ficial standpoint, a standpoint which has 
grown, been developed and crystallised 
during many generations. It is almost 
impossible for any human being, however 
resolute and self-confident, to hold his own 
against this ancient prejudice. 

Mr. Lloyd-George is probably quite 
indifferent whether prizes come his way 
or not. He regards politics more as a 
battle than a game—a battle on behalf 
of certain clearly defined principles which 
were bred in his bones. He is not one 
of those who believe in the tricks of 
diplomacy or the honeyed compliments, 
which the two front benches are accus- 
tomed to exchange. Indeed, he is one 
of the very few members of the Opposition 
who have ventured to cross swords with 
Mr. Chamberlain in debate, and the large 
measure of success which has attended 
his venture inspires respect even where 
it cannot command approval. This is 
the more striking as Mr. Lloyd-George 
Chamberlain’s 
qualities—notably his pushfulness and 
his peculiar sentimentality. Indeed, he 
surprised me more than once by con- 
fessing an unnatural regard for the ex- 
Colonial Secretary. 

If the House of Commons were not 
so hidebound by tradition, I should be 
disposed to anticipate for the near future 
a complete reversal of its present pre- 
vailing sentiments towards Mr. Lloyd- 
George. The vanguard of Labour has 
already entrenched itself and threatens 
to occupy the Opposition benches in 
force. What an Irish political party 
could not do while maintaining the atti- 
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tude of foreigners, a Welsh political party 
would find a much easier task. No 
enormous amount of leaven would be 
necessary to affect the whole lump, and 
a score of Welshmen, who were as utterly 
indifferent to parliamentary opinion as 
the Irish have been, might be able to 
impose a new code of manners, a new 
train of thought. Whether Mr. Lloyd- 
George has it in him to become the 
Parnell of Wales remains to be seen. It 
is a question how far his allegiance to 
the Liberal party would stand the strain 
of beholding it in office. We are accus- 
tomed to regard Wales as_ irrevocably 
Liberal, but an alliance for the purposes 
of opposition is very different from an 
alliance for the purposes of administrative 
reform. 

Probably no two persons have been 
on the whole more different in tempera- 
ment and ideas than Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Lloyd-George. Now and again I 
thought I detected in Mr. Lloyd-George 
a reflected idiosyncracy of Parnell: a 
touch of gracious blarney, a Celtic ideal- 
ism, a proud contempt of consequence. 
But such sidelights were elusive, evanes- 
cent. I doubt whether he would long 
continue to impose his will upon a 
whole people. He is too friendly, too 
hail-fellow-well-met, too familiar, to wield 
a rod of iron. Just as Labour leaders, 
who have been seen performing familiar 
tasks in a workshop, often lack the 
necessary authority to organise victory, 
so will he find obstacles from the fact 
that he has fought long among the rank 
and file. The same jealousy and distrust 
which make the position of a promoted 
private so difficult will militate against 
the realisation of his desires. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
this side of his character, while detract- 
ing from his strength as a leader, will 
eventually go far to remove impediments 
from his parliamentary career. 

There are certainly only two or three 
prominent politicians on his side who can 
make sure of attracting larger audiences. 
The reason for this is not very easy to 
communicate. He combines _ liveliness 
with earnestness, vehemence with logic, 
pugnacity with wit. It is not always the 
kind of wit which would move you or 
me to explosions of mirth—I have even 
found him condescending to small puns 
about a loaf and a loafer—but the 


laughter with which the scribes punctuate 
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their reports shows that his humour finds 
a frequent echo, When I first heard him 
address a public meeting, I was forced to 
regret his intrusion of frivolity. Some 
speakers are evidently so full of fun that 
they cannot help allowing it to bubble up 
in their discourses, even though it may 
discount the effect of their argument. 
But others, though well provided with 
logical argument, telling phraseology and 
easy eloquence—which, after all, are the 
chief arsenal of an orator—unfortunately 
persist in attempting to crack jokes. 
This at first seemed to me .to be the 
fault of Mr. Lloyd-George. It was only 
after I had enjoyed several conversa- 
tions with him that I realised how acute 
his sense of humour really is: not a 
sunny, joyful sense of humour, perhaps, 
but none the less effervescent because it 
is tinged with acidity. He is not the 
playful fellow with the cap and bells so 
much as the swashbuckler with a repartee 
always at hand in his scabbard. But he 
has all the buoyancy of complete self- 
confidence. When I asked about his 
Welsh campaign, he replied with en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘It is going all our own way, 
We have a majority on every county 
council. The other side cannot even 
obtain quorums without us. Such a 
thing has never happened before. The 
whole local government of the Principality 
is arrayed against central tyranny. It is 
a white revolution, a peaceful revolution, 
but we are bound to win.” 

Hitherto, his campaign has been con- 
ducted on a small field, and we must await 
events in order to see how he will fare in 
the open. How will he contrive to brush 
away what Lord Randolph Churchill used 
to call the old gang? How will he bring 
home to those who have led the Liberal 
host in the wilderness, that their presence 
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is superfluous in the promised land? It 
is a task of some delicacy, but very 
necessary if the days of his party are to 
be long in the land. So far he has only 
excelled as a master of minor tactics, as 
the light lancer, who goes farther than 
the heavy infantryman, but does not 
always accomplish as much, 

One of his best chances as a Liberal, 
and especially as a Welsh leader, lies in 
the fact that he has in him something of 
the revivalist as well as of the politician. 
Born and bred a fighting Nonconformist, 
he has come to be regarded as a militant 
mystic, a champion of the conscientious 
objector, a passive resister to privilege in 
Church as well as in State. A significant 
sidelight was thrown over his character 
the other day, when he went to address a 
meeting in Wales and found that his 
audience had been kidnapped by those 
emotional agencies which have also cleared 
the public-house and the racecourse and 
the football field. Instead of being dis- 
mayed, he immediately abandoned his 
meeting and proceeded to present himself, 
with the members of his platform, at the 
doors of the tabernacle where the revival 
was in progress. Will he contrive to 
introduce the methods of a revival to his 
party, now that it is on the threshold of 
the temple of victory? Will he contrive 
to sweep away the resistance of those 
who are fettered by tradition, and revive 
methods of political warfare which have 
been forgotten since the days of the 
civil wars ? If so, he may secure a 
more signal and more speedy, though 
perhaps a less permanent triumph. But 
from my own observation I am inclined 
to conclude that he is far more likely to 
keep his head and thereby to keep his 
opportunities of consummating a more 
normal, less transitory career. 
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VI.—A BAD NIGHT. 


HERE was to be a certain little 
wedding in which Raffles and 
I took a surreptitious interest. 

The bride elect was living in some re- 
tirement, with a recently widowed mother 
and an asthmatical brother, in a mellow 
hermitage on the banks of the Mole. 
The bridegroom was a prosperous son 
of the same suburban soil, which had 
nourished both families for generations. 
The wedding-presents were so numerous 
as to fill several rooms at the pretty 
retreat upon the Mole, and of an intrin- 
sic value cailing for a special transaction 
with the Burglary Insurance Company 
in Cheapside. I cannot say how Raffles 


obtained all this information. I only 
know that it proved correct in each 
particular. I was not, indeed, deeply 


interested before the event, since Raffles 
assured me that it was ‘fa one-man job,” 
and naturally intended to be the one 
man himself. It was only at the eleventh 
hour that our positions were inverted by 
the wholly unexpected selection of Raffles 
for the English team in the Second Test 
Match. 

In a flash I saw the chance of my 
criminal career. It was some years since 
Raffles had served his country in these 
encounters; he had never thought to be 
called upon again, and his gratification 
was only less than his embarrassment. 
‘The match was at Old Trafford, on the 
third Thursday, Friday and Saturday in 
July; the other affair had been all 
arranged for the Thursday night, the night 
of the wedding at East Molesey. It was 
for Raffles to choose between the two 
excitements, and for once I helped him 
to make up his mind. I duly pointed 
out to him that in Surrey, at all events, 
I was quite capable of taking his place. 
Nay, more, I insisted at once on my 
prescriptive right and on his patriotic 
obligation in the matter. In the country’s 
name and in my own, I implored him to 


give it and me a chance; and for once, 
as I say, my arguments _ prevailed. 
Raffles sent his telegram—it was the day 
before the match. We then rushed down 
to Esher, and over every inch of the 
ground, by that characteristically circuitous 
route, which he enjoined on me for the 
next night. And at six in the evening 
I was receiving the last of my many 
instructions through a window of the 
restaurant Car, 

“Only promise me not to take a re- 
volver,” said Raffles ina whisper. ‘“‘ Here 
are my keys ; there’s an old life-preserver 
somewhere in the bureau; take that, if 
you like—though what you take I rather 
fear you are the chap to use !” 

“Then the rope be round my own 
neck!” I whispered back. ‘ Whatever 
else I may do, Raffles, I shan’t give you 
away ; and you'll find I do better than 
you think, and am worth trusting with a 
little more to do, or I’ll know the reason 
why !” 

And I meant to know it, as he was 
borne out of Euston with raised eyebrows, 
and I turned grimly on my heel. I saw 
his fears for me ; and nothing could have 
made me more fearless for myself. Raffles 
had been wrong about me all these years ; 
now was my chance to set him right. It 
was galling to feel that he had no con- 
fidence in my coolness or my nerve, when 
neither had ever failed him at a pinch. I 
had been loyal to him through rough and 
smooth. In many an ugly corner I had 
stood as firm as Raffles himself. I was 
his right hand, and yet he never hesitated 
to make me his catspaw. ‘This time, at 
all events, I should be neither one nor the 
other; this time I was the understudy 
playing lead at last ; and I wish I could 
think that Raffles ever realised with what 
gusto I threw myself into his part. 

Thus I was first out of a crowded theatre 
train at Esher next night, and first down 
the stairs into the open air. The night 
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was close and cloudy ; 
and the road to 
Hampton Court, even 
now that the suburban 
builder has marked 
much of it for his own, 
is one of the darkest I 
know. ‘The first mile 
is still a narrow avenue, 
a mere tunnel of leaves 
at midsummer ;_ but 
at that time there was 
not a lighted pane or 
cranny by the way. 
Naturally, it was in 
this blind reach that 
I fancied I was being 
followed. I stopped 
in my stride; so did 
the steps I made sure 
I had heard not far 
behind; and when I 
went on, they followed 
suit. I dried my fore- 
head as I walked, but 
soon brought myself 
to repeat the experi- 
ment, when an exact 
repetition of the result 
went to convince me 
that it had been my 
own echo all the time. 
And since I lost it 
on getting quit of the 
avenue, and coming 
out upon the straight 
and open road, I was 
not long in recovering 
from my scare. But 
now I could see my 
way, and found the 
rest of it without mis- 
hap, though not with- 
out another semblance 
of adventure. Over 
the bridge across the 
Mole, when about to 
turn to the left, I 
marched straight upon a policeman in 
rubber soles. I had to call him “ officer” 


as I passed, and to pass my turning by a 


couple of hundred yards, before ventur- 
ing back another way. 

At last I had crept through a garden 
gate, and round by black windows to a 
black lawn drenched with dew. It had 
been a heating walk, and I was glad to 
blunder on a garden seat, most con- 
siderately placed under a cedar which 
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“And when the door opened it was a figure of woe that stood within and 
held an unsteady candle between our faces.” 


added its own darkness to that of the 
night. Here I rested a few minutes, 
putting up my feet to keep them dry, 
untying my shoes to save time, and 
generally facing the task before me with 
a coolness which I strove to make worthy 
of my absent chief. But mine was a 
self-conscious quality, as far removed from 
the original as any other deliberate imita- 
tion of genius. I actually struck a match 
on my trousers, and lit one of the shorter 
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Sullivans. Raffles himself would not have 
done such a thing at sucha moment. But 
I wished to tell him that I had done it ; 
and in truth I was not more than pleasur- 
ably afraid. I had rather that impersonal 
curiosity as to the issue which has been 
the saving of me in still more precarious 
situations. I even grew impatient for the 
fray, and could not after all sit still as 
long as I had intended. So it happened 
that I was finishing my cigarette on the 
edge of the wet lawn, and about to slip 
off my shoes before stepping over the 
gravel path to the conservatory door, when 
a most singular sound arrested me in the 


act. It was a muffled gasping somewhere 
overhead. I stood like stone; and my 


listening attitude must have been visible 
against the milky sheen of the lawn ; for 
a laboured voice hailed me sternly from 
a window. 

“Who on earth are you?” it wheezed. 

**A detective officer,” I replied, ‘sent 
down by the Burglary Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

Not a moment had I paused for my 
precious fable. It had all been prepared 
for me by Raffles, in case of need. I was 
merely repeating a Jesson in which I had 
been closely schooled. But at the window 
there was pause enough, filled only by the 
uncanny wheezing of the man I could not 
see. 

**T don’t see why they should have sent 
you down,” he said at length. ‘We are 
being quite well looked after by the local 
police ; they’re giving us a special call 
every hour.” 

“T know that, Mr. Medlicott,” I rejoined 
on my own account. ‘I met one of them 
at the corner just now, and we passed the 
time of night.” 

My heart was knocking me to bits. I 
had started for myself at last ! 

“Did you get my name from him ?” 
pursued my questioner, in a suspicious 
wheeze. 

“No; they gave me that before I 
started,” I replied. ‘But I’m sorry you 
saw me, sir; it’s a mere matter of routine, 
and not intended to annoy anybody. I 
propose to keep a watch on the place all 
night, but I own it wasn’t necessary to 
trespass as I’ve done. [I'll take myself off 


the actual premises, if you prefer it.” 

This again was all my own; and it met 
with a success that might have given me 
confidence. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied young Medli- 
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cott, with a grim geniality. “T’ve just 
woke up with the devil of an attack of 
asthma, and I may have to sit up in my 
chair till morning. You’d better come up 
and see me through, and kill two birds 
while you’re about it. Stay where you are, 
and I'll come down and let you in.” 

Here was a dilemma which Raffles him- 
self had not foreseen! Outside, in the dark, 
my audacious part was not hard to play ; 
but to carry the improvisation indoors was 
to double at once the difficulty and the 
risk. It was true that I had purposely 
come down in a true detective’s overcoat 
and bowler ; but my personal appearance 
was hardly of the detective type. On the 
other hand, as the sof-d/sant guardian of 
the gifts, one might only excite suspicion 
by refusing to enter the house where they 
were. Nor could I forget that it was my 
purpose to effect such entry first or last. 
That was the casting consideration. | 
decided to take my dilemma by the 
horns. 

There had been a scraping of matches 
in.the room over the conservatory; the 
open window had shown for a moment, 
like an empty picture-frame, a gigantic 
shadow wavering on the ceiling ; and in 
the next half-minute I remembered to tie 
my shoes. But the light was slow to 
reappear through the leaded glasses of a 
door farther along the path. And when 
the door opened, it was a figure of woe 
that stood within and held an unsteady 
candle between our faces, 

I have seen old men look half their age, 
and young men look double theirs ; but 
never before or since have I seen a beard- 
less boy bent into a man of eighty, gasping 
for every breath, shaken by every gasp, 
swaying, tottering, and choking, as if about 
to die upon his feet. Yet with it all he 
overhauled me shrewdly, and it was several 
moments before he would let me take the 
candle from him. 

“T  shouldn’t have come down— 
made me worse,” he began whispering 
in spurts. “Worse still going up again. 
You must give me an arm. You will 
come up? That’s right! Not as bad 
as I look, you know. Got some good 
whisky, too. Presents are all right ; but 
if they aren’t you'll hear of it indoors 
sooner than out. Now I’m _ ready— 
thanks! Mustn’t make more noise than 
we can help—wake my mother.” 

It must have taken us minutes to climb 
that single flight of stairs. ‘There was 
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just room for me to keep his arm in 
mine ; with the other he hauled on the 
banisters; and so we mounted, step by 
step, a panting pause on each, and a 


pitched battle for breath on the _half- 
landing. In the end we gained a cosy 


library, with an open door leading to a 
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glassful, and his paroxysm subsided a 
little as he sat hunched up in a chair. 

‘“‘T was a fool.. ... to turn in,” he 
blurted in more whispers between longer 


pauses. ‘‘Lying down is the devil . . 
when you’re in for a real bad night. You 
might get me the brown cigarettes ... on 


“1 gave him nearly half a glassful, and his paroxysm subsided a /ittie as he sat hunched up in a chair.” 


bedroom beyond. But the effort had 
deprived my poor companion of all power 
of speech ; his labouring lungs shrieked 
like the wind ; he could just point to the 
door by which we had entered, and which 
I shut in obedience to his gestures, and 
then to the decanter and its accessories 
on the table where he had left them 
overnight. I gave him nearly half a 


the table in there. That’s right... thank 
you... and now a match !” 
The asthmatic had bitten off either 


end of the stramonium cigarette, and was 
soon choking himself with the crude 
fumes, which he inhaled in desperate 
gulps, to exhale in furious fits of cough- 
ing. Never was more heroic remedy ; 
it seemed a form of lingering suicide ; 
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but by degrees some slight improvement 
supervened, and at length the sufferer 
was able to sit upright, and to drain his 
glass with a sigh of rare relief. I sighed 
also, for I had witnessed a struggle for 
dear life by a man in fhe flower of his 
youth, whose looks I liked, whose smile 
came like the sun through the first break 
in his torments, and whose first words 
were to thank me for the little I had done 
in bare humanity. 

That made me feel the thing I was. 
But the feeling put me on my guard, And 
I was not unready for the remark which 
followed a more exhaustive scrutiny than 
I had hitherto sustained. 

* Do you know,” said young Medlicott, 
“that you aren’t a bit like the detective 
of my dreams?” 

“Only too proud to hear it,” I replied. 
“There would be no point in my being 
in plain clothes if I looked exactly what 
I was.” 

My companion reassured me with a 
wheezy laugh. 

*There’s something in that,” said he, 
“although I do congratulate the insur- 
ance people on getting a man of your 
class to do their dirty work. And I 
congratulate myself,” he was quick enough 
to add, “on having you to see me through 
as bad a night as I’ve had for a long 
time. You're like flowers in the depths 
of winter. Got a drink? That’s right! 
I suppose you didn’t happen to bring 
down an evening paper ?” 

I said I had brought one, but had 
unfortunately left it in the train. 

“What about the Test Match ? ” cried 
my asthmatic, shooting forward in his 
chair. 

“T can tell you that,” said I. 
went in first———” 

‘Oh, I know all about that,” he 
interrupted. ‘I’ve seen the miserable 
score up to lunch. How many did we 
scrape altogether ?” 

“ We're scraping them still.” 

“No! How many?” 

“Over two hundred for seven wickets.” 

“Who made the stand ?” 

‘* Raffles, for one. He was 62 not out 
at close of play !” 

And the note of admiration rang in my 
voice, though I tried in my self-conscious- 
ness to keep it out. But young Medlicott’s 
enthusiasm proved an ample cloak for 
mine ; it was he who might have been 
the personal friend of Raffles ; and in his 


ce We 
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delight he chuckled till he puffed and blew 
again. 

“Good old Raffles!” he panted in 
every pause. ‘“ After being chosen last, 
and as a bowler-man! That’s the cricketer 
for me, sir ; by Jove, we must have another 
drink in his honour! Funny thing asthma ; 
your liquor affects your head no more 
than it does a man with a snake bite ; but 
it eases everything else, and sees you 
through. Doctors will tell you so, but 
you've got to ask ’em first; they’re no 
good for asthma! I’ve only known one 
who could stop an attack, and he 
knocked me sideways with nitrite of amyl. 
Funny complaint in other ways; raises 
your spirits, if anything. You can’t look 
beyond the next breath. Nothing else 
worries you. Well, well, here’s luck to 
A. J. Raffles, and may he get his century 
in the morning!” 

And he struggled to his feet for the 
toast; but I drank it sitting down. I 
felt unreasonably wroth with Raffles, for 
coming into the conversation as he had 
done, for taking centuries in ‘Test Matches 
as he was doing, without bothering his 
head about me. A poor score would have 
shown his anxiety ; it would have been in 
better taste towards me. For here was I 
in my cups with the son of the house that 
I had come to rob; chatting with him, 
ministering to him ; admiring his cheery 
courage, and honestly attempting to lighten 
his load! It was an infernal position : 
how could I rob him or his after this? 
And yet I had thrust myself into it; and 
Raffles would never, never understand! 

Even that was not the worst. I was not 
quite sure that young Medlicott was sure 
of me. I had seen it in the beginning ; 
and now (over the second glass that 
could not possibly affect a man in his 
condition) he admitted as much to me. 
Asthma was such a funny thing (he 
insisted) that it would not worry him a bit 
to discover that I had come to take the 
presents instead of to take care of them! 
I showed a sufficiently faint appreciation 
of the jest. And it was presently 
punished as it deserved, by the most 
violent paroxysm that had seized the 
sufferer yet: the fight for breath became 
faster and more furious, and the former 
weapons of no more avail. I prepared 
a cigarette, but the poor devil was too 
breathless to inhale. I poured out yet 
more whisky, but he put it from him with 
a gesture, 








“Telenched my teeth and pushed the door open, and there was the veriest villain waiting for me, his little lantern 
held aloft, ‘You blackguard !’ | cried, and with a single thwack | felled the ruffian to the floor.” 
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‘““Amyl—get me amyl!” he gasped. nods of simultaneous excitement. But by 


“The tin on the table by my bed!” 

I rushed into his room, and _ returned 
with a little tin of tiny cylinders done up 
like miniature crackers in scraps of calico; 
the sick man broke one in his handkerchief, 
in which he immediately buried his face. 
I watched him closely, as a subtle odour 
reached my nostrils ; and it was like the 
miracle of oil upon the billows. His 
shoulders rested from long travail; the 
stertorous gasping died away to a quick 
but natural respiration ; and in the sudden 
cessation of the cruel contest, an uncanny 
stillness fell upon the scene. Meanwhile 
the hidden face had flushed to the ears, 
and, when at length it was raised to mine, 
its crimson calm was as incongruous as 
an optical illusion. 

“Tt takes the blood from the heart,” 
he murmured, “and clears the whole 
show for the moment. If it only lasted! 
But you can’t take two without a doctor ; 
one’s quite enough to make you smell 
the brimstone. . . I say, what’s up? 
You're listening to something! If it’s the 
policeman we'll have a word with him.” 

It was not the policeman; it was no 
outdoor sound that I had caught in the 
sudden cessation of the bout for breath. 
It was a noise, a footstep, in the room 
below us. I went to the window, and 
leaned out : right underneath, in the con- 
servatory, was the faint reflection of a light 
in the adjoining room. 

es One of the rooms where the presents 
are!” whispered Medlicott at my elbow. 
And as we withdrew together, I looked him 
in the face as I had not done all night. 

I looked him in the face like an honest 
man, fora miracle was to make me one 
once more. My knot was cut—my course 
inevitable. Mine, after all, to prevent the 
very thing that I had come to do! My 
gorge had long since risen at the deed; 
the unforeseen circumstances had rendered 
it impossible from the first; but now I 
could afford to recognise the impossibility, 
and to think of Raffles and the asthmatic 
alike without a qualm. I could play the 
game by them both, for it was one and 
the same game. I could preserve thieves’ 
honour, and yet regain some shred of that 
which I had forfeited as a man! 

So I thought as we stood face to face, 
our ears straining for the least movement 
below, our eyes locked in a common 
anxiety. Another muffled footfall—felt 
rather than heard— 


and we exchanged grim 


this time Medlicott was as helpless as he 
had been before; the flush had faded 
from his face, and his breathing alone 
would have spoilt everything. In dumb 
show I had to order him to stay where he 
was, and leave my man to me. And then 
it was that in a gusty whisper, with the 
same shrewd look that had disconcerted 
me more than once during our vigil, 
young Medlicott froze and fired my blood 
by turns. 

“T’ve been unjust to you,” he said, 
with his right hand in his dressing-gown 
pocket. “I thought for a bit — never 
mind what I thought—I soon saw I was 
wrong. But—lI’ve had this thing in my 
pocket all the time!” 

And he would have thrust his revolver 
upon me as a peace-offering, but I would 
not even take his hand, as I tapped the 
life-preserver in my pocket, and crept out 
to earn his honest grip or to fall in the 
attempt. On the landing I drew Raffles’s 
little weapon, slipped my right wrist 
through the leathern loop, and held it in 
readiness over my right shoulder, Then, 
downstairs I stole, as Raffles himself had 
taught me, close to the wall, where the 
planks are nailed. Nor had I made a 
sound, to my knowledge ; for a door was 
open, and a light was burning, and the 
light did not flicker as I approached 
the door. I clenched my teeth and 
pushed it open ; and there was the veriest 
villain waiting for me, his little lantern 
held aloft. 

“You blackguard!” I cried, and with 
a single thwack I felled the ruffian to the 
floor. 

There was no question of a foul blow. 
He had been just as ready to pounce on 
me ; it was simply my luck to have got 
the first blow home, Yet a fellow-feeling 
touched me with remorse, as I stood over 
the senseless body, sprawling prone, and 
perceived that I had struck an unarmed 
man. ‘The lantern only had fallen from 
his hands ; it lay on one side, smoking 
horribly ; and a something in the reek 
caused me to set it up in haste and turn 
the body over with both hands. Shall I 
ever forget the incredulous horror of that 
moment? It was Raffles himself ! 

How it was possible, I did not pause to 
ask myself: if one man on earth could 
annihilate space and time, it was the man 
lying senseless at my feet ; and that was 
Raffles, without an instant’s doubt. He 
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was in villainous guise, which I knew of 
old, now that I knew the unhappy wearer. 
His face was grimy, and dexterously plas- 
tered with a growth of reddish hair ; his 
clothes were those in which he had 
followed cabs 
from the London 
termini, his boots 
were muffled in 
thick socks ; and 
I had laid him 
low with a bloody 
scalp that filled 
my cup of horror. 
I groaned aloud 
as I knelt over 
him and felt his 
heart, and I was 
answered by a 
bronchial whistle 
from the door. 

“Jolly well 
done!” cheered 
my  asthmatical 
friend. ‘I heard 
the whole thing 
—only hope my 
mother didn’t. 
We must keep it 
from her if we 
can.” 

I could have 
cursed his mother 
from my full 
heart; yet even 
with my hand on 
that of Raffles, as 
I felt his feeble 
pulse, I told my- 
self that this 
served him right. 
Even had I 
brained him, the 
fault had been 
his, not mine. 
And it was a 
characteristic, an 
inveterate fault, 
that galled me for 
all my anguish: 
to trust and yet 
distrust me to the 
end, to race 
through England in the night, to spy upon 
me at his work—to do it himself after all ! 

“Is he dead ?” wheezed the asthmatic, 
coolly. 

“Not he,” I answered, with an indig- 
nation that I dared not show. 


‘1 groaned aloud as | knelt over him and felt his 
bronchial whistle from the door. 
friend.” 
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“You must have hit him pretty hard,” 
pursued young Medlicott, “‘ but I suppose 
it was a case of getting first knock. And 
a good job you got it, if this was his,” he 
added, picking up the murderous little 





heart, and | was answered by a 
‘Jolly well done!’ cheered my asthmatical 


life-preserver which poor Raffles had 
provided for his own destruction. 

“Look here,” I answered, sitting back 
on my heels: “he isn’t dead, Mr. Medli- 
cott, and I don’t know how long he'll be 


as much as stunned. He’s a powerful 
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brute, and you're not fit to lend a hand. 
But that policeman of yours can’t be far 
away. Do you think you could struggle 
out and look for him?” 

“T suppose I am a bit better than I 
was,” he replied, doubtfully. ‘The ex- 
citement seems to have done me good. 
If you like to leave me on guard with my 
revolver, I'll undertake that he doesn’t 
escape me.” 

I shook my head with an impatient smile. 

“T should never hear the last of it,” 
said I. ‘No, in that case all I can do 
is to handcuff the fellow and wait till 
morning if he won't go quietly ; and he'll 
be a fool if he does, while there’s a 
fighting chance.” 

Young Medlicott glanced upstairs from 
his post on the threshold. I refrained 
from watching him too keenly, but I knew 
what was in his mind. 

“Tl go,” he said, hurriedly. “I'll go 
as I am, before my mother is disturbed 
and frightened out of her life. I owe 
you something, too, not only for what 
you’ve done for me, but for what I was 
fool enough to think about you at the 
first blush. It’s entirely through you that 
I feel as fit as I do for the moment; and 
I'll take your tip, and go just as I am, 
before my poor old pipes strike up 
another tune.” 

I scarcely looked up until the good 
fellow had turned his back upon the final 
tableau of watchful officer and prostrate 
prisoner, and gone out wheezing into the 
night. But I was at the door to hear the 
last of him down the path and round the 
corner of the house. And when I rushed 
back into the room, there was Raffles 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, and 
slowly shaking his broken head as he 
stanched the blood. 

“Et tu, Bunny!” he groaned. 
own familiar friend !” 

“Then you weren’t even stunned!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘Thank God for that !” 

‘Of course I was stunned,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘and no thanks to you that I 
wasn’t brained. Not to know me in the 
kit you’ve seen scores of times! You 
never looked at me, Bunny; you didn’t 
give me time to open my mouth. I was 
going to let you run me in so prettily! 
We'd have walked off arm-in-arm. Now 
it’s as tight a place as ever we were in, 
though you did get rid of old blow-pipes 
rather nicely. But we shall have the 
devil's own run for our money !” 


“Mine 
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Raffles had picked himself up between 
his mutterings, and I had followed him 
to the door into the garden, where he stood 
busy with the key in the dark, having 
blown out his lantern and handed it to 
me. But though I followed Raffles, as 
my nature must, I was far too embittered 
to answer him again. And so it was for 
some minutes that might furnish forth 
a thrilling page, but not a novel one to 
those who know their Raffles and put 
up with me. Suffice it that we left a 
locked door behind us, and the key on 
the garden wall, which was the first of 
half a dozen that we scaled before 
dropping into a lane that led to a foot- 
bridge higher up the backwater. And 
when we paused upon the footbridge, 
the houses along the bank were still in 
peace and darkness. 

Knowing my Raffles as I did, I was 
not surprised when he dived under one 
end of this bridge, and came up with his 
Inverness cape and opera hat, which he 
had hidden there on his way to the house. 
The thick socks were peeled from his 
patent leather boots, the ragged trousers 
stripped from an evening pair, bloodstains 
and Newgate fringe removed at the water’s 
edge, and the whole sepulchre whited in 
less time than the thing takes totell. Nor 
was that enough for Raffles, but he must 
alter me as well, by wearing my overcoat 
under his cape, and putting his Zingaree 
scarf about my neck, 

“And now,” said he, “you may be 
glad to hear there’s a 3.12 from Surbiton, 
which we could catch on all fours. If 
you like we'll go separately ; but I don’t 
think there’s the slightest danger now; 
and I begin to wonder what’s happening 
to old blow-pipes.” 

So, indeed, did I, and with no small 
concern, until I read of his adventures 
(and our own) in the papers. It seemed 
that he had made a gallant spurt into the 
road, and there paid the penalty of his 
rashness by a sudden incapacity to move 
another inch, It had eventually taken him 
twenty minutes to creep back to locked 
doors, and another ten to ring up the 
inmates. His description of my personal 


appearance, as reported in the papers, is the 
only thing that reconciles me to the thought 
of his sufferings during that half-hour. 
But at the time I had other thoughts, 
and they lay too deep for idle words, for to 
I had failed 
I had _ nearly 


me also it was a bitter hour, 
in my self-sought task. 
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killed my comrade. 
I had meant well by 
friend and foe in turn, 
and I had ended by 
doing execrably by 
both. It was not all 
my fault, but I knew 
how much my weak- 
ness had contributed 
to the sum. And I 
must walk with the 
man whose fault it 
was, who had travelled 
two hundred miles to 
obtain this last proof 
of my weakness, to 
bring it home to me, 
and to make our 
intimacy intolerable 
from that night! I 
must walk with him 
to Surbiton, but I 
need not talk: all 
through Thames 
Ditton I had ignored 
his sallies ; and even 
when he ran his arm 
through mine, on the 
river front, when we 
were nearly there, I 
kept my mouth shut 
like a mule. 

“Come, Bunny,” 
he said at last, “I 
have been the one 
to suffer most, when 
all’s said and done, 
and I'll be the first 
to say that I deserved 
it. You’ve broken 
my head; my hair’s 
all glued up in my 
gore ; and what yarn 
I’m to put up at Man- 
chester, or how I shall 
take the field at all, 
I really don’t know. 
Yet I don't blame 
you, Bunny, and I do blame myself. 
Isn’t it rather hard luck if I am to go 
unforgiven into the bargain? I admit 
that I made a mistake; but, my dear 
fellow, I made it entirely for your sake.” 

“ For my sake !” I echoed bitterly. 

Raffles was more generous ; he ignored 
my tone. 

“T was miserable about you—frankly — 
miserable!” he went on. “I couldn’t 
get it out of my head that somehow you 
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“‘The ragged trousers stripped from an evening pair, bloodstains and Newgate 
fringe removed at the water's edge.” 


would be laid by the heels. It was not 
your pluck that I distrusted, my dear 
fellow, but it was your very pluck that 
made me tremble for you. I couldn’t get 
you out of my head. I went in when 
runs were wanted, but I give you my 
word that I was more anxious about you ; 
and no doubt that’s why I helped to put 
on some runs. Didn’t you see it in the 
paper, Bunny? It’s the innings of my 
life, so far,” 
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“Yes,” I said, “I saw that you were in 
at close of play. But I don’t believe it 
was you—I believe you have a double 
who plays your cricket for you !” 

And at the moment that seemed less 
incredible than the fact. 

**T am afraid you didn’t read your paper 
very carefully,” said Raffles, with the first 
trace of pique in his tone. “It was rain 
that closed play before five o’clock. I 
hear it was a sultry day in town, but at 
Manchester we got the storm, and ‘the 
ground was under water in ten minutes, 
I never saw such a thing in my life. 
There was absolutely not the ghost of 
a chance of another ball being bowled. 
But I had changed before I thought of 
doing what I did. It was only when I 
was on my way back to the hotel, by 
myself, because I couldn’t talk to a soul 
for thinking of you, that on the spur of 
the moment I made the man take me to 
the station instead, and was under way in 
the restaurant car before I had time to 
think twice about it. Iam not sure that 
of all the mad deeds I have ever done, 
this was not the maddest of the lot!” 

“It was the finest,” I said in a low 
voice ; for now I marvelled more at the 
impulse which had prompted his feat, 
and at the circumstances surrounding it, 
than even at the feat itself. 

“Heaven knows,” he went on, “ what 
they are saying and doing in Manchester ! 
But what can they say? What business 
is it of theirs? I was there when play 
stopped, and I shall be there when it 
starts again. We shall be at Waterloo just 
after half-past three, and that’s going to give 
me an hour at the Albany on my way to 
Euston, and another hour at Old Trafford 
before play begins. What’s the matter 
with that? I don’t suppose I shall notch 
any more, but all the better if I don’t: 
if we have a hot sun after the storm, the 
sooner they get in the better ; and may 
I have a bowl at them while the ground 
bites !” 

“Tl come up with you,” I said, “and 
see you at it.” 

‘* My dear fellow,” replied Raffles, “ that 
was my whole feeling about you. I wanted 
to ‘see you at it’--that was absolutely all. 
I wanted to be near enough to lend a hand 
if you got tied up, as the best of us will at 
times. I knew the ground better than you, 
and I simply couldn't keep away from it. 
But I didn’t mean you to know that I was 
there ; if everything had gone as I hoped 
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“it might, I should have sneaked back to 


town without ever letting you know that 
I had been up. You should never have 
known that I had been at your elbow; 
you would have believed in yourself, and 
in my belief in you, and the rest would 
have been silence till the grave. So I 
dodged you at Waterloo, and I tried not 
to let you know that I was following you 
from Esher station. But you suspected 
somebody was; you stopped to listen 
more than once ; after the second time 
I dropped behind, but gained on you 
by taking the short cut by Imber Court 
and over the foot-bridge, where I left 
my coat and hat. I was actually in the 
garden before. you were. I saw you 
smoke your Sullivan, and I was rather 
proud of you for it, though you must 
never do that sort of thing again. I heard 
almost every word between you and the 
poor devil upstairs. And up to a certain 
point, Bunny, I thought you played the 
scene to perfection !” 

‘The station lights were twinkling ahead 
of us in the fading velvet of the summer’s 
night. I let them increase and multiply 
before I spoke. 

“¢ And where,” I asked, ‘‘did you think 
I first went wrong ?” 

“In going indoors at all,” said he. “If 
I had done that, I should have done 
exactly what you did from that point on. 
You couldn’t help yourself, with that 
poor brute in that state. And I admired 
you immensely, Bunny, if that’s any 
comfort to you now.” 

Comfort ! It was wine in every vein, for 
I knew that Raffles meant what he said, 
and with his eyes I soon saw myself in 
braver colours. I could reconcile myself 
to the vacillations of the night, if he con- 
doned them. I could even see that I 
had behaved with a measure of decency, in 
a truly trying situation, now that Raffles 
seemed to think so. He had changed 
my whole view of his proceedings and of 
mine, in every incident of the night but 
one. ‘There was one thing which he might 
forgive me, but which I felt that I could 
neither forgive Raffles nor myself. And 
that was the contused scalp-wound, over 
which I shuddered in the train. 

“And to think that I did that,” I 


groaned, “and that you laid yourself open 
to it, and that we have neither of us got 
another thing to show for our night’s work ! 
That poor chap said it was as bad a 
night as he had ever had in his life ; but 
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I call it the very worst that you and I 
ever had in ours !” 

Raffles was smiling under the double 
lamps of the first-class compartment that 
we had to ourselves. 

“JT wouldn’t say 
have done worse.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you did 
anything at all ?” 

“My dear Bunny,” replied Raffles, 
“you should remember how long I had 
been maturing this felonious little plan, 
what a blow it was to me to have to turn 
it over to you, and how far I had travelled 
to see that you did it and yourself as well 
as might be. You know what I did see, 
and how well I understood. I tell you 
again that I should have done the same 
thing myself, in your place. But I was 


that, Bunny. We 
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not in your place, Bunny. My hands 
were not tied like yours. Unfortunately, 
most of the jewels have gone on the 
honeymoon with the happy pair; but 
these emerald links are all right, and I 
don’t know what the bride was doing to 
leave this diamond comb behind. Here, 
too, is the old silver skewer I’ve been 
wanting for years—they make the most 
charming paper-knives in the world—and 
this gold cigarette-case will just do for 
your Sullivans !” 

Nor were these the only pretty things 
that Raffles set out in twinkling array 
upon the opposite cushions. But I do 
not pretend that this was one of our 
heavy hauls; and perhaps its chief interest 
still resides in the score of the Second 
Test Match of that Australian Tour 


“THE ANGELUS.” 


BY IAN MALCOLM. 


\ CROSS the fields the Vespers send 


Their solemn call to prayer and praise 


Then, wearily, the Reapers wend 


‘Them homeward in the sunset rays: 


And all things living unite in giving 
Thanks for the Sun, for labour done, 


To God who counts their days. 


The stars shed tears of diamond dew 
Upon the darkened earth beneath ; 


‘The nightingales their notes renew, 


Inspired by day’s departing breath ; 
Till Sleep all-healing, and softly stealing 
Over this life of ioy and strife, 


Brings balm in guise of Death. 


And thus we pass: a pilgrim band 
Journeying down Life’s ordered road, 
From Sunrise into Shadow-land ; 
Each bearing his appointed load 


Toward the goal of each man’s soul, 
Until the end, when all shall bend 
Before the Throne of God. 














“On some moss-grown fragments from the ruin of another world.” 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


BY C. W. SALEEBY, M.D, 


Wirn Picrures py SipNEY II. Sime. 


S we look round us, in street or 
country or where you please, we 
see objects which may be divided 
into two great classes. To the first 
belong houses, rocks and stones, whose 
is, as Wordsworth has it— 

The silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


To the second belong such objects as 
men and sparrows, which have an ap- 
parent spontaneity and power of self- 
movement that sharply distinguish them 
from their inanimate surroundings. On 
much further consideration we find that it 
is necessary to include in the same class 
as men and birds a number of objects, 
mute and to all appearance insensate, 
which have no obvious power of self- 
movement, but are almost as stationary 
as the houses or the stones. ‘These are 
trees, grass, shrubs, every form of vege- 
table life. They are not to be regarded 
as half-alive, or less endowed with vitality 
than the mobile bird and beast—which, 
indeed, owe their life entirely and directly 
to that of the green plant, 


We have, then, an inanimate or in- 
organic, and a living or organic world 
around us. Now, if we take a crystal or 
a brick, we can trace its history with ease. 
It is simply an aggregation of smaller 
particles arranged in a more or less sym- 
metrical way. No question of parentage 
arises. But if we consider an oak or a 
horse, we are assured that it has had very 
small beginnings ; that no human hands 
have formed it ; that the beginnings were 
invariably and necessarily derived from 
some former oak or horse: no oak, no 
acorn. Nor do we doubt that every 
human being on the earth has had 
parents—was not formed directly from 
mother-earth. Now, this belief of ours 
may not have been consciously extended 
by us to lower forms of life: we may 
never have considered whether every 
mushroom implies a preceding mushroom, 
every bacillus a preceding bacillus. We 
may even be inclined to think that if a 
cheese be left in a damp cupboard, mould 
will appear upon it by a spontaneous 
generation from the substance of the 
cheese: that though every man must 
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have had parents, the same is hardly true 
of a mere mould. 

But, as a matter of fact, men of 
science have entered exhaustively into 
this question ; and they most positively 
assert, without any qualification of the 
smallest, that what is true of the man 
is true of the mould. It also has had 
its parents like unto itself, and did not 
spontaneously develop from the cheese. 
We have framed various Latin dogmas 
on this matter—dogmas of great historical 
and immediate interest. ‘The illustrious 
Harvey, greatest physiologist of any age, 
made a great contribution to this question 
—a contribution which would keep green 
his name had he not been the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood. Harvey 
spent many an hour in preparation for 
his great treatise “Concerning Genera- 
tion,” and concluded that omne vivum 
ex ovo: he found what corresponded to 
an egg-stage in the history of all the 
living things he examined. With the 
microscope, and especially its employ- 
ment in the nineteenth century, the 
dogma of Harvey has been modified—it 
being the custom to modify scientific 
dogmas in accordance with new truth: 
a custom which is found more convenient 
than that of retaining the old form and 
giving it a new meaning. 

Rudolf Virchow, the founder of cellular 
pathology—that is, of modern pathology 
—modified Harvey’s phrase in accord- 
ance with his own researches, and pro- 
pounded it in this form—ommnis cellula e 
cellula, It was thought that every living 
thing consists of cells; but it is at least 
probable that the very lowest and simplest 
form of living matter is not even so far 
evolved as to possess cellular form, so 
it is best to read our dogma in this 
form—omne vivum ex vivo. Under no 
conditions can all the (dead) cheese in 
the world produce one single unit of 
living matter. Such is the assertion to 
which only one dissentient is known 
amongst men of science at the present day. 
Of course I must assign the reasons 
which have led to the formulation and 
acceptance of this dogma; but before 
doing so I must just enumerate, as if no 
dogma had yet been framed, the possi- 
bilities as to the origin of life on this 
planet. The possible theories are three, 
with a semi-jocular one thrown in. In 
the first place, it is possible that the 
minutest and simplest forms of living 
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matter are being constantly produced, 
wherever the conditions are suitable, to- 
day as yesterday, and ever since the 
temperature of the earth’s surface was 
cool enough to permit of the presence 





The chemist. 


of water in its liquid form. This doctrine 
is in harmony with the laws of continuity 
and of evolution, which are the most 
universal and invaluable of all modern 
conceptions. It is supported by the fact 
that the earth is everywhere flooded with 
the lowest forms of life. But, as we have 
seen, the prevailing scientific belief is a 
denial of this possibility. 

On the contrary, this theory asserts that, 
at the present day, every living thing must 
have living progenitors—omne vivum ex 
vivo. ‘This assertion is, of course, im- 
mediately faced with the necessity of 
stating how the first living thing—the 
veritable mother of all living—came to 
inhabit this planet. The overwhelming 
majority of biologists believe that omne 
vivum ex vivo was not always true. ‘They 
find themselves compelled to aver that, 
though living cannot now be produced 
from inanimate matter, yet in the distant 
past the conditions must have been so 
different that life was naturally evolved 
upon the earth, by the continued play 
of continuous, unexceptionable, uninter- 
mitted, unaided law. ‘‘Supposing a 
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planet carved from the sun, and revolving 
round the sun at a distance equal to 
that of our earth, would one of the 
consequences of its refrigeration be the 
development of organic forms? I lean 
to the affirmative.” So said Tyndall, and 
so say we all—or nearly all—to-day. What 
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Thirdly, there is the belief of Lord 
Kelvin, who is not a biologist, but is 
assuredly the greatest living man of science, 
that no explanation of the origin of life is 
conceivable save that which refers it to 
the special act of a personal God. To use 
the great physicist’s own words, ‘Science 
absolutely demands Creative 











Power.” Lord Kelvin’s recent 
expression of opinion on this 
thought raised a storm of pro- 
test from the biologists, not 
one of whom came to his 
support. 

The semi-jocular theory to 
which I have referred we owe 
to Lord Kelvin himself, who 
suggested, many years ago, 
that the first germs of life 
might have been brought to 
the earth, long zeons ago, “ on 
some moss-grown fragments 
from the ruins of another 
world.” It is a brilliant effort 
of the scientific imagination ; 
but I do not fancy that Lord 
Kelvin could now be re- 
garded as taking it seriously. 
Even were we assured that 
meteorites are derived from 
the ruins of other worlds, and 
not from the ruins of comets, 
as the astronomers have ex. 
cellent reason to believe ; and 
even if we knew that, during 
their passage through our 
atmosphere, such meteorites 








“Fellow cheese-mites,—the question is—did this wonderful 


cheese make itself?” 


were the past conditions of the evolution 
of life cannot be guessed. It cannot 
have been that a high temperature was 
needed, for the temperature must have 
been below that of the boiling-point of 
water. ‘The (supposed) difference between 
that distant period—perhaps a hundred 
million years ago, on one of Lord Kelvin’s 
estimates—and the present, cannot have 
been due to any present deficiency of 
suitable complex chemical stuffs to-day. 
On the contrary, the earth is filled with 
complex compounds, proteids, carbo- 
hydrates and so forth, apparently ready to 
develop into living matter ; yet (it is said) 
they do not: whilst living matter, containing 
all these bodies, was evolved in the past, 
when none of them was already there to 
aid in the process! It is a hard belief, 


were not necessarily raised to 
such temperatures as would 
effectually sterilise them,—yet 
the problem of the origin of life would 
face us from some planet of the past, 
if not from our own “lukewarm bullet ” 
of to-day. 

No: the present controversy is between 
the first two hypotheses: either life is 
arising ubiquitously now, by what Steven- 
son called a “vital putrefaction of the 
dust”; or it arose, by a natural evolution, 
in the distant past, once and for all. 

The controversy, 1 say: but it is 
almost universally believed that there is 
no controversy. Omne vivum ex vivo 
is taken as finally proved, as a result of 
the great controversy of thirty years ago, 
in which Tyndall, Huxley, Pasteur, and 
Dr. Bastian engaged. It is thought that 
the “ myth of spontaneous generation ” has 
been for ever refuted, and omne vivum ex 
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vivo for ever established. ‘This is what 
I was taught, not so many years ago, in 
class-rooms both of zoology and botany ; 
and it is so taught everywhere. But lately 
the matter has come up again: Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Professor Ray Lankester have 
fought a drawn battle in the Z7mes; and 
Dr. Bastian has published a remarkable 
book, and made most important contribu- 
tions to Vature; and we may appropriately 
ask ourselves what was really proved thirty 
years ago. It was shown, beyond dispute. 
that when infusions of hay, or other sub- 
stances which customarily came to swarm 
with life in a few days, were’ efficiently 
boiled, and then protected from con- 
tamination, no life ever developed in 
them. ‘The boiling had killed every germ 
of life in the infusion ; and for evermore 
it must remain dead, unless living germs 
were brought to it from outside: vivum 
could only be ex vivo; spontaneous 
generation was a myth. 

Now let us see how this view, the 
scientific orthodoxy of to-day, agrees with 
the opinions of the past. We shall find 
that, however difficult it may be to hold 
when we ask the origin of the frst living 
things, yet it is perfectly compatible with 
the wisdom of past biology. 

Inspired by a casual phrase in Lucretius 
about “falling atoms,” the illustrious 
German-Scot, Immanuel Kant, just a 
century and a half ago (1755), conceived 
what is now known to every one as the 
nebular theory, which asserts that the 
Solar System has been evolved from a 
nebula—a cloud of gas such as, though 
much smaller than, you may see to-night in 
the Sword of Orion. When, in its turn, 
the embryo earth was cast off from this 
nebula and began to cool, there came a 
time when the water, till then filling the 
atmosphere in the form of vapour, was 
precipitated and formed the oceans. The 
famous Comte de Buffon thought that life 
probably began in the ocean—probably 
in the Polar oceans, which would be the 
first to cool ; and, only the other day, an 
ingenious Frenchman traced a resem- 
blance between our body-fluids—as_ to 
saline composition, etc.—and_ sea-water, 
thus lending some colour to his great 
countryman’s hypothesis. 

Then, when Herbert Spencer framed 
that theory of universal evolution which 
is now the master-key of all thinking, he 
found it necessary to consider this question 
of the origin of life, and made a valuable 
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contribution to it; but he accepted the 
current biological teaching that life is not 
now evolved from inanimate matter. 

Charles Darwin, when he proved the 
possibility of the origin of species of 
plants and animals by natural selection, 
began by assuming the existence of a 
“few simple forms” of living matter ; and 
never discussed the question of their 
origin, which was outside his province. 

Professor Haeckel, the loud doginatiser 
of Jena, has a carbon-theory of the 
origin of life which, as faras 1 know, is 
supported by no one but himself and 
his non-scientific admirers, He also is 
content to accept the doctrine that life 
cannot now originate from inanimate 
matter. ‘The supposed occurrence, in the 
far past, of this evolution was termed by 
Dr. Charlton Bastian Archebiosis; but 
Huxley’s less satisfactory term Adsogenesis 
has been preferred, doubtless owing to 
the great and greatly deserved fame of 
its inventor, 

Now it is true that boiled fluids, uncon- 
taminated, will remain sterile indefinitely. 
It is also true that, under the conditions 
which they set themselves, our experi- 
menters have completely failed to manu- 
facture life in the laboratory. At best, 
the most successful followers of M. 
Bertheiot, the great founder of synthetic 
chemistry, can only manufacture the very 
simplest forms of proteid or albuminous 
matter, and this by use of temperatures 
and effort of which no need is manifested 
by living nature. 

Furthermore, it is true that if a hay 
infusion, for instance, be passed through 
a Pasteur-Chamberland or Berkefeld 
filter, which excludes even the minutest 
of known living organisms, the filtered 
fluid will remain sterile as long as it is 
uncontaminated. In so far, this experi- 
ment goes to confirm the results obtained 
by boiling , and the whole question seems 
closed. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Charlton Bastian, 
I’.R.S., was amongst what appeared and 
still appears to be the defeated party. 
He believed in spontaneous generation. 
But other duties claimed him, and _ his 
ultimate silence was taken for conviction, 
He had published important books, with 
many drawings made by himself, illus- 
trating what he asserted that the micro- 
scope had revealed to him. People 


shrugged their shoulders, and hinted at 
the value of imagination in guiding the 
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pencil. Dr. Bastian bided his time. 
Finally he resigned his professorship at 
University College Hospital, five years 
before he need, learnt the difficult art of 
photographing under the microscope, and 
has since taken with his own hands more 
than five thousand photo - micrographs, 
which bear, directly or indirectly, upon 
the origin of life. The most striking of 
all his observations—one which he has 
again and again repeated—was embodied 
by him ina paper which he sent to the 
Royal Society, of which he is a distin- 
guished Fellow. Not only was the paper 
refused, but a well-known member of the 
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It might be thought that, if boiling be 
not performed, but merely filtering through 
a germ-proof filter, the result (the non- 
development of life) would be conclusive ; 
but it has been shown that such filtration 
alone suffices to alter the chemical nature 
of the filtered fluid. ‘“ Spontaneous 
generation” is not, therefore, proved to 
be a myth even by this experiment. So 
much for destructive criticism. 

But Dr. Bastian has also positive results 
to offer. He has seen, he tells me, the 
development, in a previously clear fluid, 
of minute black spots, which gradually 
enlarge, and at last become motile bacteria. 
This change cannot success- 














They most positively assert, without qualification of the smallest. 


Committee responsible for its refusal 
actually refused point-blank to move 
three yards in the library of the Royal 
Society to see Dr. Bastian’s specimens, 
Now let us consider first Dr. Bastian’s 
criticism of the experiments in which 
fluids are boiled or filtered. He reason- 
ably regards it as necessary for the pro- 
duction of life that certain chemical 
compounds be present. If it can be 
shown that boiling destroys these com- 
pounds, then the boiling experiment 
cannot be held to prove that life cannot 
originate in non-living fluids. It is known 
that boiling does alter or “ degrade” the 
chemical compounds in the boiled fluid. 





fully be recorded; but it 
seems to be not inconceivable 
that a cinematographic appara- 
tus might be adjusted to the 
microscope, and thus demon- 
strate, beyond all cavil, the 
evolution which Dr. Bastian 
declares that he has seen. 
But here I must refer to 
perhaps the most remarkable 
photograph that Dr. Bastian 


has taken. It represents 
the spines, magnified 700 
times, of a minute water 


animal known as the Cyclops. 
In these spines, which are 
absolutely impervious to the 
smallest known organisms, 
there develop a: number of 
spots, which finally are recog- 
nisable as bacteria. ‘This the 
photographs clearly show— 
though they are too minute to 
reproduce here. Either these 
bacteria have arisen de novo 
in the tissue of the spine, or 
they are the enlarged forms 
of some bacteria, hitherto unknown, 
which are too small for the microscope 
to detect—are ultramicroscopic — and 
which have somehow made their way 
through the tough covering of the spine. 
But this is pure hypothesis, without a 
shadow of proof; and to assert it, simply 
because you decline to believe that the 
bacteria can have arisen de novo in the 
spine, is not science, but prejudice. It 
remains for those who deny that the 
bacteria can have arisen de novo—since 
this would clash with their dogma—to 
prove that such ultra-microscopic _ bac- 
teria do exist, and can force their way 
into the spine of the Cyclops,—or else 
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to admit that their dogma is un- 
proved. 

A second photograph illustrates a similar 


they can so arise, we must cease to hold 
the accepted belief that the bacteria of 
to-day have all descended from bacterial 


The gate of knowledge. 


evolution of bacteria—parentless bacteria 
--in the cells of a potato. Of course, in 
both of these cases, the bacteria arise in 
tissue that is already organic; but, if 


ancestors which were present on the earth 
scores of millions of years ago. 

The easiest and most natural belief, 
according with the law of continuity and 
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with all known analogies, is that life still 
arises on the earth by natural processes, 
Harmonising with this belief of Dr. 
Bastian’s—or at any rate conflicting with 
Lord Kelvin’s—is a recent paper by 
Professor Pickering, who finds excellent 
reason to believe that there are upon the 
moon traces of the action of vegetation. 
Now, the moon was certainly born from the 
earth when she was far too hot to sustain 
life ; so that, if Professor Pickering be right, 
living matter has spontaneously developed 
on the moon. Surely no one will suggest 
any exercise of a deliberate Creative Act 
so apparently purposeless as the formation 
of living vegetation on the surface of 
the moon. 

Of course all this conflicts with the 
popular notion of the Eternal Power. 
But, on the other hand, it perfectly con- 
sorts with the philosophic conception of 
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the Eternal who sustains and informs all 
things. Suppose that all the phenomena 
of stars and suns, of life and of mind, be 
reduced, beyond dispute, to the Law of 
Continuity: suppose that we can ex- 
plain not only life itself, but even the 
genesis of such as these, its noblest pro- 
ducts,—can we escape from the over- 
whelming consciousness of the Eternal 
and Eternally Creative Power ‘ from which 
all things proceed”? Assuredly not: 
he who has some conception of the 
Eternal as nearly adequate as the poor 
human mind can form, will be no whit 
disturbed to learn that Dr. Bastian is 
right, or—some day—that life can be 
manufactured at will in the laboratory ; 
for pray how would such manufacture 
exclude or deny or derogate from the 
ineffableness of the Power that “rolls 
through all things ”? 





Science. 














STATEMENT OF EDWARD CHALONER. 


BY 


ARTHUR 


T the time of your visit to this 
institution, I promised you, sir, 
that I would write a simple state- 

ment of my case, and you on your part 
promised to read it attentively, with a 
view to supplementing your judgment 
upon my state of mind. I fear that I 
cannot be certain that it will reach you, 
since one of the chief torments of my 
horrible position is, that anything I pro- 
pose, or any wish I may express, is met 
with a soothing verbal compliance, which 
means nothing in practice, and is merely 
designed to keep me quiet. I make no 
doubt that such procedure is humane and 
politic in the cases of the unfortunate 
people about me, but to myself, a sane 
man (are there no words by which I can 
convince my fellow-creatures of this fact ?) 
it is sO great an aggravation of my torture 
that I sometimes fear that it alone will 
drive me into that state of lunacy of 
which I am wrongly accused. For it 
places me as a man is placed in a night- 
mare, who sees objects which recede 
everywhere from his touch, so that he 
seems to be cut off and insulated wholly 
from the universe about him by some 
impalpable (and yet how _ fearfully 
palpable !) vapour or atmosphere ; some- 
thing that yields everywhere, but is 
none the less impenetrable. But I rely 
on your promise to read my statement, 
and in the last resort on your friendship 
with Dr. Wilsey, which may induce you 
to ask for the paper if merely as a matter 
of curiosity. And if the fact may be, sir, 
that you have read so far purely from 
such motives of idle curiosity, 1 do now 
most earnestly implore you to give me 
better attention for the rest; for I do 
assure you that for me more depends on 
it than man may express: a matter far 
beyond a mere matter of life and death, 
as you will presently understand. 

It is one of the worst torments of a 
man in my position that the more fre- 
quently and the more earnestly he pro- 
tests his sanity the less attention he 
receives, His very protestations are taken 
merely as so many additional proofs of 
the supposed disease of his mind, and 
the desperate vehemence of his appeals 
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is regarded as evidence of the severity of 
his affliction. So that I shall endeavour 
to refrain from such protestations and 
appeals, so far as the natural impulses 
of a wronged man may be controlled. 
But I will ask you to search your re- 
collection with care, and find, if you can, 
one single evidence of insanity in my 
part of the long conversation we had 
together a few days back. Indeed, you 
virtually admitted, at the time, that you 
could detect nothing of the sort. But 
I know well enough what is said-——what 
was told you, I have no doubt, out of 
my hearing. It is said that I am afflicted 
with monomania ; that I am sane enough 
in all matters but one—that of my own 
identity. Iam held to be some unknown 
person who has taken the name of Edward 
Chaloner. But that is my name, my own 
given name, and the name I was born 
to bear. I have been dispossessed, thrust 
out of the very life my Maker gave me, 
by a devilry which I cannot explain, nor 
even comprehend; and a creature, a 
thing, a something, is walking the earth 
free, in my place and with my name. 


Sir, I offer a challenge. I offer a 
challenge to any living man—to you I 
proffer the challenge as an entreaty. ‘The 


name and history of Edward Chaloner 
are easily enough to be ascertained—his 
birthplace and day, the names of his 
parents and relations, the particulars of 
his early life. Let these be ascertained 
by anybody, and let me be questioned— 
cross-examined. If I fail to answer accu- 
rately even to the smallest particular, 
I will protest and struggle no more; I 
will sink back silent into the hell I live 
in to wait for the release of death ; unless 
it be—and this is my fearfullest thought 
—that by the operation of the horrid 
bedevilment that encompasses me, I am 
to be denied this last blessing, the simple 
human blessing of death. 

I have made the challenge before; I 
have poured out the story of my early 
life—dates, names, everything—in the 
ears of anybody who would listen; but 
all to no effect. My words are speculated 
upon curiously, as prompted perhaps by 
a madman’s cunning, perhaps by delusion 
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fed by chance knowledge in days of 
sanity, perhaps by some unusual freak of 
telepathic cerebration ; always from the 
fixed and immovable assumption that I 
am mad. But I beg—I demand—that the 
matter be tested ; tested with the last and 
most minute severity that human ingenuity 
may attain. 

My name, as I have said, is Edward 
Chaloner. My early life was passed in 
the comfort of a moderate prosperity, and 
this continued till some little while after 





‘There, on the couch that | had last seen flat and empty, lay a muffled figure, with his back towards me.” 


my marriage. But then, with a young 
wife dependent on me, and the future 
of a family to provide for, I fell upon 
such a series of misfortunes as left me 
penniless, It is needless for my pur- 
pose to detail those misfortunes here, but 
please note that I am ready, dispossessed 
as I am of all papers and memoranda, to 
give so close and accurate an account of 
those misfortunes as alone should establish 
the identity I claim. 

It was in these circumstances that I 
first became fully aware of the fact that 
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the civilised part of the world, with all its 
high pretensions and illusory ideals, is the 
mere creature and slave of money, by, 
with, and for which the life that is called 
civilised is conducted. I need not argue 


the question with a man of intelligence 
like yourself, whose sole doubt will be that 
I could have lived so long without observ- 
ing the fact ; the truth being that my easy 
life had given me little occasion to remark 
it. I discovered, now, that I and my 
little family were wholly friendless ; and, 





being so forcibly taught that a man’s only 
true friend is the money in his pocket, I 
resolved to devote myself utterly to the 
making of money until such time as I 
could once again face the world on even 
terms, 

I have heard it said that a man will 
gain the esteem of the world by the 
possession of money, no matter by what 
methods it may be accumulated, so long 
as his operations do not bring him into 
gaol. But I think the exception is ill- 


reasoned, for I believe that the thieves who 
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go to prison are not despised for their 
imprisonment, nor for their thievery so 
much as for the beggarly sums they derive 
from it; and I am convinced that if a 
burglar could steal (and eep) half a 
million of money at the cost of five years’ 
penal servitude, he would be greatly 
respected and sought after on his release. 
But notwithstanding these views—or rather 
because of them—in my money-making I 
resolved to be scrupulous; scrupulous, 
that is, to the degree of doing nothing for 
which the law might get a hold of me; 
and I kept my resolve with great.care, 
With this sole restriction I gave myself 
wholly to the getting of money, and I 
succeeded, You must not suppose me a 
man of a naturally 
avaricious tempera- 


ment. My wife and 
my children were 
more to me _ than 


myself, and for their 
sake I went through 
years of work which, 
for the time, may 
have seemed to 
change my _ very 
nature. I went into 
the city with no 
money, and I drew 
my prizes from them 
that speculate and 
invest. At first I 
acted on behalf of 
another, handling 
work which he did 
not wish to be seen 
to touch, and then I 
became his partner. 
We “played the 
game,” as the expres- 
sion went, and we 
did it at great profit. 
There were times 
when my wife remon- 
strated, on some 
fancied point of 
honour, so that I 
lost temper at her 
ingratitude; and to 
some extent we be- 
came estranged. But 
I let it stand, for I 
had no time then for 
the family affections, 
as she might have 
understood. I saved 
all for the day when 
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I should be able to quit my money-making 
and turn again at last to the wife and 
children for whose sake I had gone 
through it all. 

People called me hard names, but they 
were the losers in the game ; in general, 
of course, I was vastly respected, for I 
had money, and was making more. In 
time it came to pass that even my 
partner abused me bitterly, for indeed, 
seeing my opportunity, I “played the 
game” on him, and won. He was incon- 
sistent and illogical, and we separated. 
And here again, my wife, who had been 
quieter of late, gave me foolish reproaches, 
and I struck her. I repented the act as 
soon as it was done, and I resolved that 
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“Directed that the single bag that was all my luggage should be sent on by cart.” 
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“1 stopped the cab a mile out of the town.” 


I would treat her all the more hand- 
somely when this servitude of money- 
getting was over, and all was made right, 
as it should be. Tor her part, I believe 
she forgave me readily in her mind, but 
I had an appointment and could not wait 
to make inquiries. 

Unhampered by a timid partner, I was 
still more successful, and soon the time 
arrived when I could contemplate a near 
release from all my labours and struggles. 
In six crowded years I had made a 
fortune, and I had managed: so well that 
in all the time, though many hard things 
were said, I never once had to face as much 
as an action for recovery. I set myself 
to look about for a house in some beauti- 


ful part of 
the country, 
where I 
could go 
with my wife 
and chil- 
dren, and 
where we 
could renew 
together that 
happy family 
life which 
had been in- 
terrupted by 
my years of 
fight for the 
means of 
their — well- 
being. An 
excellent 
h.o use 
offered, far 
from _Lon- 
don,—a full 
eight hours’ 
journey, in- 
deed,—a cir- 
cumstance 
which ] 
counted a 
gain, since 
I designed a 
total change 
in my way 
of life. I 
bought the 
property. 

House 
and grounds 
were admir- 
able, and 
such altera- 
tions and repairs as were needed I set 
going at once. ‘Twice or thrice I 
travelled down from London to see 
that my wishes were being properly 
carried out, and to give orders as to 
the placing of the new furniture. Tor 
I designed no mere removal, but a_be- 
ginning afresh of my life where my mis- 
fortunes had interrupted it, with no single 
reminder of the years that had intervened. 
My children were young still, and indeed 
my wife was young also, though the few 
years had aged her strangely. But all 
should be made well, I was resolved, in 
the future; any neglect, any unkindness 
that had marked those six years should be 
atoned a hundredfold, 








“1 stood like a man of stone, and the soul within me shrank and shuddered.” 
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I broke up my London establishment, 
and sent my family to the seaside for the 
short period remaining till the new house 
should be ready ; and in the city I busied 
myself in winding up my affairs. This was 
readily done in the main, for I had con- 
templated my retirement for some little 
time’; but one matter detained me longer 
than I had expected, though the profit was 
large. It was’a matter that could not 
have been carried through as I did it at 
any earlier period, for it would have 
made me so many enemies in the city 
that I could not have continued business. 
But, now that my money-getting was 
coming to a close, I could well afford to 
do it, and laugh at them all, for I took 
care that the transaction left me clear 
beyond the finger-tips of the law; and 
so I ended my commercial career with a 
stroke of high profit. 

This matter, as I have said, kept me 
longer than I had expected, and meantime 
I had arranged that my family should go 
direct to my new house to await me. 
But ‘once the affair was closed, and my 
last investments safely made, I lost not a 
second ; but caught the express that very 
night, so that my new life of joy and ease 
might begin on the morrow. 

Of late_I had found myself subject to 
distressing headaches and fits of faintness, 
the result, doubtless, of too prolonged and 
unremitting application to business. Per- 
haps, in view of these ailments, I should 
have avoided night travelling in a sleeping 
saloon, but my eagerness, my longing to 
find myself once again in the midst of 
life as I had known it before my business 
days, overcame all. I engaged both 
berths of a sleeping compartment, in 
order to travel alone and undisturbed. 

My sleep, such as I had, was a very 
fury of nightmare. Once or twice I half 
awoke, and I was then conscious that 
amid all the roar and oscillation of the 
carriage my head was aching worse than 
I had ever known. It was positively 
ringing with an agony that, lulled as it 
might be by increasing slumber, was then 
only exchanged for demoniac sweating 
dreams. So I lay while there grew upon 
me a shaking fear that for long I could 
not interpret ; till at last I found myself 
floundering from my couch and staring 
through the dim light at the berth 
opposite. 

There, on the couch that I had last 
seen flat and empty, lay a muffled figure, 
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with its back turned; and my horror, 
the fear that was now a choking anguish, 
was lest the face should turn toward me 
and the eyes look into mine. 

I flung myself back in my berth, and 
plunged head and shoulders beneath the 
coverlet. So I lay till my nerves calmed 
somewhat, and I reflected that no doubt 
after all this was merely some passenger 
strayed into the wrong compartment. In 
a while, though the roar and rattle of the 
train made my brain throb beyond bear- 
ing, I became sufficiently easy to resolve 
to rise and inform the guard. I got up, 
therefore, and looked again; but now I 
could see that the berth was flat, and 
empty as ever. 

I decided to attempt no more sleep, 
but to dress and wash ready to leave the 
train immediately on its arrival. This I 
did, but, having done so, I fell straightway 
into so deep a lethargy that I remember 
no more till the guard woke me at my 
destination. 

Wearied and faint, I left the carriage, 
and directed that the single bag that was 
all my luggage should be sent on by cart. 
This settled, I ordered breakfast at the 
hotel, and made an effort to eat. 

I suffered from a faintness and a las- 
situde of a character novel and strange 
in my experience. My attempts to eat 
succeeded only in sickening me, and at 
last I ordered a cab. I had no vehicle 
of my own to meet me, for as yet I had 
bought no horses. That was to make 
one of the early interests of my new life. 

The bright fields and the clear air so 
far cheered and freshened me that I 
stopped the caba mile out of the town 
and went the remaining mile and a half 
on foot, gathering a new vigour with every 
step. I saw my new life beginning before 
my eyes, and I planned its beginning to 
the letter. ‘“ My dear wife,” I would say, 
“the bad years are gone and forgotten, 
and you will forgive me for whatever I 
may have done that has displeased you, 
for indeed it was all for your sake—yours 
and your children’s. For your sake and 
theirs I changed my nature, but now I 
am renewed again, and come to you, your 
husband of old.” And I would take her 
in my arms, and my children would climb 
my knees once again. 

So I came to the house at last, and 
made my way through a side gate, for 
that was my nearest entrance. I went 


by a way of yew hedges toward the house 
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front, and presently, as I turned into a 
path screened only by a larch, I saw my 
wife walking on the lawn, and my three 
little ones playing about her. With a full 
heart, with my hands extended before 
me, I went toward her, calling her by 
name. 

To my amazement she turned, and, 
with her children at her side, began to 
walk toward the house. I mended my 
pace, and called to the children, My 
children ran from me terrified, pulling 
my wife with them by her skirt ! 

“Muriel!” I cried, “‘ what is this? Do 
you turn from me now? Now, when the 
reward is ours at last ?” 

She caught the youngest child in her 
arms, and a man came running from 
the end of the terrace, with another at 
his heels. ‘They were men of my own 
employ, men I had engaged when last I 
was there. Yet now they stood before 
me, unrecognising and insolent, demand- 
ing to know my business. 

“Muriel!” I cried again. ‘‘ Muriel, I 
have been ill, but am I so much changed ? 
Surely the children must know me ?” 

And as I said the words there came 
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from the house before me—will you 
believe the horror ?—there came from the 
house before me the figure of myself! A 
creature, ghost or devil, in the shape and 
guise of myself ; and my children ran to it 
and clung about its knees! They clung 
about its knees, calling it “father” and 
complaining of the strange man who had 
frightened them ! 

I stood like a man of stone, and -the 
soul within me shrank and shuddered ; 
for the eyes of this horror were upon me 
my own eyes, pitiless and exultant, that 
searched my spirit through. 

What more? Nothing I saw but the 
eyes, nothing I heard but the names of 
my children, screamed in a voice I could 
scarce have guessed my own. I felt 
nothing of the struggle, nothing of being 
carried from the place. 

And now that I have written it, can I 
wonder if even you think me mad? What 
can I think myself? Is there no test, no 
unfailing touchstone provided by a merci- 
ful God, whereby a man may prove his 
sanity? Or is the boon withheld because 
the punishment of hell is a thing of this 
life after all ? 
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BY MARIE VON VORST. 


NDER my window, O blue-winged swallow, 
U Build you your nest where the eaves hang low ; 
Spring is here, and the Summer will follow, 
With June’s mild warmth and the July glow. 


Here you may rest you—in peace, 





and breed you 


A feathered flock who will fly afar— 
Ships to the clouds, when you circling speed you 
Down to the South, where the warm days are. 


Come... 


. for my window is high and lonely : 


Woo your mate ’neath the sheltering eaves ; 
None shall whisper your secret, only 
The clambering vine, with its screening leaves, 


Swallow—swallow—why seek you for other 


Nook ? 


Here build where you’ve sung and wooed; 


Blue-winged lover,—soft, feathered mother,— 
Build you your home for your cherished brood. 
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VI—THE RULERS 


L. 


HE winds of North and South are, 
as I have said, but small princes 
amongst the powers of the sea. 

They have no territory of their own ; they 
are not reigning winds anywhere. Yet it 
is from their houses that the reigning 
dynasties which have shared between them 
the waters of the earth have sprung. All 
the weather of the world is based upon the 
contest of the Polar and Equatorial strains 
of that tyrannous race. ‘The West Wind 
is the greatest king. The East rules 
between the ‘Tropics. They have shared 
each ocean between them. Each has _ his 
genius of supreme rule. The King of the 
West never intrudes upon the recognised 
dominion of his kingly brother. He is a 
barbarian, but he is a white man. Violent 
without craftiness and furious without 
malice, one may imagine him seated 
masterfully with a double-edged sword 
on his knees upon the painted and gilt 
clouds of the sunset, bowing his shock 
head of golden locks, a flaming beard 
over his breast, enormous, colossal, mighty- 
limbed, with a thundering voice, distended 
cheeks, and rolling, fierce blue eyes, urging 
the speed of his gales. ‘The other, the 
East king, the king of blood-red sunrises, 
I represent to myself as a spare Southerner 
with clear-cut features, black-browed and 
dark-eyed, grey-robed, upright in sun- 
shine, with a smooth shaven cheek in 
the palm of his hand, impenetrable, secret, 
full of wiles, fine-drawn, keen —meditating 
aggressions, 
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The West Wind keeps faith with his 
brother the King of the Easterly weather. 
“What we have divided we have divided,” 
he seems to say in his gruff voice, this ruler 
without guile who hurls as if in sport enor- 
mous masses of cloud across the sky and 
flings the great waves of the Atlantic clear 
across from the shores of the New World 
upon the hoary headlands of Old Europe, 
which harbours more kings and _ rulers 
upon its seamed and furrowed body than 
all the oceans of the world together. 
“ What we have divided we have divided ; 
and if no rest and peace in this world 
have fallen to my share, leave me alone. 
].et me play at quoits with cyclonic gales, 
flinging the discs of whirling cloud and 
rotating air from one end of my dismal 
kingdom to the other: across the sand- 
banks, along the edges of pack ice,—this 
one with true aim right into the bight of 
the Bay of Biscay, that other upon the 
Fiords of Norway, across the North Sea 
where the fishermen of many nations look 
watchfully into my angry eye. ‘This is 
the time of kingly sport.” And the royal 
master of high latitudes sighs mightily, 
with the sinking sun upon his breast and 
the double-edged sword upon his knees, 
as if wearied by the innumerable centuries 
of a strenuous rule and saddened by the 
unchangeable aspect of the ocean under 
his feet—by the endless vista of future 
ages where the work of sowing the wind 
and reaping the whirlwind shall go on and 
on till his realm of living waters becomes 
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a frozen and motionless ocean. But the 
other, crafty and unmoved, nursing his 
shaven chin between the thumb and fore- 
finger of his slim and treacherous hand, 
thinks deep within his heart full of guile : 
“Aha! our brother of the West has fallen 
into the mood of kingly melancholy. He 
is tired of playing with circular gales, and 
blowing great guns, and unrolling thick 
streamers of fog in childish sport at the 
cost of his own poor, miserable subjects. 
Their fate is most pitiful. Let us make 
a foray upon the dominions of that noisy 
barbarian, a great raid from Finisterre to 
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and of hardy men. Heroic deeds and 
adventurous exploits have been performed 
there, within the very stronghold of his 
sway. ‘The best sailors in the world have 
been born and bred under the shadow of 
his sceptre, learning to manage their ships 
with skill and audacity before the steps of 
his stormy throne. Reckless adventurers, 
toiling fishermen, admirals as wise and 
brave as the world has ever known, have 
waited upon the signs of his westerly 
sky. Fleets of victorious ships have hung 
upon his breath. He has tossed in his 
hands squadrons of war-scarred three- 





“And flings the great waves of the Atlantic clear across from the shores of the New World 
upon the hoary headlands of the Old.” 


Hatteras, catching his fishermen una- 
wares, baffling the fleets that trust to his 
power, and shooting sly arrows into the 
livers of men who court his good graces. 
He is indeed a worthless fellow.” And 
forthwith, while the West Wind meditates 
upon the vanity of his irrepressible might, 
the thing is done and the easterly weather 
sets in upon the North Atlantic. 

The prevailing weather of the North 
Atlantic is typical of the way in which 
the West Wind rules his realm on which 
the sun never sets. It is the heart of 
a great empire. It is the part of the 
West Wind’s dominions most thickly 
populated with generations of fine ships 


deckers and shredded out in mere sport 
the bunting of flags hallowed in the 
traditions of honour and glory. He is a 
good friend and a dangerous enemy, 
without mercy to unseaworthy ships and 
faint-hearted seamen. In his kingly way 
he has taken but little account of lives 
sacrificed to his impulsive policy; he is 
a king with a double-edged sword bared 
in his right hand. The East Wind, an 
interloper in the dominions of westerly 
weather, is like an impassive-faced tyrant 
with a sharp poniard held behind his 
back for a treacherous stab. 

In his forays into the North Atlantic 
the East Wind behaves like a subtle and 
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cruel adventurer without a notion of honour 
or fair play. Veiling his clear-cut, lean 
face in a thin layer of a hard, high cloud, 
I have seen him, like a wizened robber 
sheik of the sea, hold up large caravans 
of ships to the number of three hundred 
or more at the very gates of the English 
Channel. And the worst of it was that 
there was no ransom that we could pay 
to satisfy his avidity ; for whatever evil is 
wrought by the raiding East Wind it is done 
only to spite his kingly brother of the West. 
We gazed helplessly at the systematic, 
cold, grey-eyed obstinacy of the Easterly 
weather, while short rations became the 
order of the day, and the pinch of hunger 
under the breast-bone grew familiar to 
every sailor in that held-up fleet. Every 
day added to our numbers, In knots 
and groups and straggling parties we flung 
to and fro before the closed gate. And 
meantime the ships bound out passed, 
running, through our humiliated ranks 
under all the canvas they could show. 
It is my idea that the Easterly Wind 
helps the ships away from home in the 
wicked hope that they will all come to 
an \tintimely end and be heard of no 
more.» For six weeks did the robber 
sheik. hold the trade route of the earth, 
while our liege lord the West Wind slept 
profoundly like a tired Titan, or else re- 
mained lost in a mood of idle sadness 
known .only to frank natures. All was 
still to the westward; we looked in vain 
towards his stronghold: the King slum- 
bered on so deeply that he let his foraging 
brother steal the very mantle of gold-lined 
purple clouds from his bowed shoulders. 
What had become of the dazzling hoard 
of royal jewels exhibited at every close of 
day? Gone, disappeared, extinguished, 
carried off without leaving a single gold 
band or the flash of a single sunbeam in 
the evening sky! Day after day through 
a cold streak of sky as bare and poor as 
the inside of a rifled safe a rayless and 
despoiled sun would slink shamefacedly 
without pomp or show to hide in haste 
under the waters. And still the King 
slept on, or mourned the vanity of his 
might and his power, while the thin-lipped 
intruder put the impress of his cold and 
implacable spirit upon the sky and sea. 
With every daybreak the rising sun had to 
wade through a crimson pool, luminous 
and sinister like the spilt blood of celestial 
bodies murdered during the night. 

In this particular instance the mean 
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interloper held the road for some six 
weeks on end, establishing his particular 
administrative methods over the best part 
of the North Atlantic. It looked as if the 
easterly weather had come in to stay for 
ever, or at least till we had all starved to 
death in the held-up fleet—starved within 
sight, as it were, of plenty, within touch, 
almost, of the bountiful heart of the 
Empire. ‘There we were, dotting with our 
white dry sails the hard blueness of the 
deep sea. There we were, a_ growing 
company of ships each with her burden of 
grain, of timber, of wool, of hides, and 
even of oranges—for we had one or two 
belated fruit schooners in the company. 
There we were in that memorable spring of 
a certain year in the late seventies, dodging 
to and fro, baffled on every tack, and with 
our stores running down to sweepings 
of bread lockers and scrapings of sugar 
casks. It was just like the East Wind's 
nature to inflict starvation upon the bodies 
of unoffending sailors while he corrupted 
their simple souls by an exasperation 
leading to outbursts of profanity as lurid 
as the blood-red sunrises followed by grey 
days under the cover of high motionless 
clouds that looked as if carved in a slab 
of ash-coloured marble. And each mean 
starved sunset left us calling with impreca- 
tions upon the West Wind even in its 
most veiled misty mood to wake up and 
give us our liberty, if only to rush on and 
dash the heads of our ships against the 
very walls, as it were, of our unapproach- 
able home. 

In the atmosphere of the easterly 
weather, as pellucid as a piece of crystal 
and refracting like a prism, we could see 
the appalling numbers of our helpless 
company, even to those who in more 
normal conditions would have remained 
invisible, sails down under the horizon. 
It is the malicious pleasure of the East 
Wind to augment the power of your eye- 
sight, in order, perhaps, that you should 
see better the perfect humiliation, the 
hopeless character of your captivity. 
tasterly weather is clear, and that is all 
that can be said for it—almost super- 
naturally clear when it likes; but whatever 
its mood, there is something uncanny in 
its nature. Its duplicity is such that it 
will deceive a scientific instrument. No 
barometer will give warning of an easterly 
gale, were it ever so wet. It would be an 
unjust and ungrateful thing to say that a 
barometer is a stupid contrivance. It is 








“‘He has tossed in his hands squadrons of war-scarred three-deckers, and shredded out in mere sport 
the bunting of flags hallowed in the traditions of honour and glory.” 
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simply that the wiles of the East Wind 
are too much for its fundamental honesty. 
After years and years of experience the 
most trusty instrument of the sort that 
ever went to sea screwed on to a ship’s 
cabin bulkhead will almost invariably be 
induced to rise by the diabolic ingenuity 
of the Easterly weather just at the moment 
when the Easterly weather, discarding its 
methods of cold, dry, impassive cruelty, 
contemplates drowning what is left of 
your spirit in torrents of a peculiarly cold 
and horrid rain. The sleet-and-hail squalls 


‘‘And meantime the ships bound out passed, running, through our humiliated 
ranks under all the canvas they could carry.” 
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following the lightning at the end of a 
westerly gale are cold and benumbing 
and stinging and cruel enough. But the 
dry easterly weather, when it turns to 
wet, seems to rain poisoned showers upon 
your head. It is a sort of steady, per- 
sistent, overwhelming, endlessly driving 
downpour, which makes your heart sick, 
and opens it to dismal forebodings. And 
the stormy mood of the easterly weather 
looms black upon the sky, with a peculiar 
and amazing blackness. ‘The West Wind 
hangs heavy grey curtains of mist and 
spray before your 
gaze, but the Eastern 
interloper of the 
narrow seas, when he 
has mustered his 
courage and cruelty 
to the point of a gale, 
puts your eyes out, 
puts them out com- 
pletely, makes you 
feel blind for life 
upon a lee shore. 
It is the wind, also, 
that brings snow. 
Out of his black 
and merciless heart 
he flings a white 
blinding sheet upon 
the ships of the sea. 
Hehasmore manners 
of villainy than, and 
as little conscience 
as, an Italian prince 
of the seventeenth 
century. His arm 
is a dagger carried 
under a black cloak 
when he goes out on 
his murderous enter- 
prises. The mere 
hint of his approach 
fills with dread every 
craft that swims the 
sea, from __fishing- 
smacks to four- 
masted ships _ that 
recognise the sway 
of the West Wind. 
Even in his most ac- 
commodating mood 
he inspires the dread 
of his treachery. I 
have heard twenty- 
score of windlasses 
spring like one into 
clanking life in the 
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dead of the night, filling the Downs with 
a panic-struck sound of anchors being 
torn hurriedly out of the ground, at the 
first breath of his approach, Fortunately 
his heart often fails him: he does not 
always blow home upon our exposed 
coast; he has not the fearless temper of 
his Westerly brother. 

The natures of those two winds that 
share the dominions of the great oceans 
are fundamentally different. It is strange 
that the winds which men are prone to 
style capricious remain true to their 
character in all the various regions of the 
earth. ‘To us here, for instance, the 
Easterly Wind comes across’ a great conti- 
nent, sweeping over the greatest body of 
solid land upon this earth. For the Aus- 
tralian coast the easterly wind is the wind 
of the ocean, coming across the greatest 
body of water upon the globe ; and yet 
here and there its characteristics remain 
the same with a strange consistency in 
everything that is vile and base. The 
members of the West Wind’s dynasty are 
modified in a way by the regions they rule, 
just as a Hohenzollern without ceasing to 
be himself becomes a Roumanian by 
virtue of his throne, or a Saxe-Coburg 
learns to put the dress of Bulgarian phrases 
upon his particular thoughts, whatever 
they are. The autocratic sway of the 
West Wind, whether forty north or forty 
south of the Equator, is characterised by 
an open, generous, frank, barbarous reck- 
lessness. For he is a great autocrat, and 
to be a great autocrat you must be a 
great barbarian. I have been too much 
moulded to his sway to nurse now any 
idea of rebellion in my heart. Moreover, 
what is a rebellion within the four walls 
of a room against the tempestuous rule of 
the West Wind? I remain faithful to the 
memory of the mighty King with a double- 
edged sword in one hand and in the other 
holding out rewards of great daily runs and 
famously quick passages to those of his 
courtiers who knew how to wait watchfully 
for every sign of his secret mood. As we 
deep-water men always reckoned, he made 
one year in three fairly lively for anybody 
having business upon the Atlantic or 
down there along .the ‘forties’ of the 
Southern Ocean. You had to take the 
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bitter with the sweet ; and it cannot be 
denied he played carelessly with our lives 
and fortunes. But then he was always a 
great king, fit to rule upon the great 
waters where, strictly speaking, a man 
would have no business whatever but for 
his audacity. ‘The audacious should not 
complain. A mere trader ought not to 
grumble at the tolls levied by a mighty 
king. His mightiness was sometimes very 
overwhelming ; but even when you had to 
fight him openly, as on the banks of the 
Agulhas, homeward bound from the East 
Indies, or on the outward passage round 
the Horn, he struck at you openly his 
stinging blows (full in the face too), and it 
was your business not to get too much 
staggered. And after all, if you showed 
anything of a countenance, the good- 
natured barbarian would let you fight your 
way past the very steps of his throne. It 
was only now and then that the sword 
descended and a head— many heads—fell ; 
but if you feil you were sure of impressive 
obsequies and of a roomy, generous grave. 
Such is the king to whom Viking chief- 
tains bowed their heads, and whom the 
modern and palatial steamship defies with 
impunity seven times a week. And yet it 
is but defiance, not victory. ‘The magnifi- 
cent barbarian sits enthroned in a mantle 
of gold-lined clouds looking from on high 
on great ships gliding like mechanical toys 
upon his sea and on men who, armed with 
fire and iron, no longer need to watch 
anxiously for the slightest sign of his royal 
mood. He is disregarded; but he has 
kept all his dignity, all his splendour, and 
a great part of his power. ‘Time itself, 
that shakes all the thrones, is on the side 
of that king. The sword in his hands 
remains as sharp as ever upon both its 
edges ; and he can well go on playing his 
royal game of quoits with hurricanes, 
tossing them over from the Continent of 
Republics to the Continent of Kingdoms, 
in the assurance that both the new 
republics and the old kingdoms, the 
heat of fire and the strength of iron, the 
untold generations of audacious men, 
shall crumble to dust at the steps of 
his throne, and pass away and be 
forgotten before his own rule comes to 
an end. 
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CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 
§ 5. 

HE ’bus that plies between New 

Romney and Folkestone is painted 

a British red, and inscribed on 
either side with the word “Tip-top” in gold 
amidst voluptuous scrolls. It is a slow 
and portly ’bus. Below it swings a sort of 
hold, hung by chains between the wheels, 
and in the summer-time the top has 
garden seats. The front over the two 
dauntless unhurrying horses rises in tiers 
like a theatre: there is first a seat for the 
driver and his company, and above that 
a seat, and above that, unless my memory 
plays me false, a seat. ‘There are days 
when this bus goes, and days when it 
doesn’t go—you have to find out. And 
so you get to New Romney. So you 
will continue to get to New Romney for 
many years, if, that is, you get there at all, 
for the wisdom of Westminster has given 
the South-Eastern Railway Company the 
necessary powers to make a light railway 
all along the delectable coast of the Marsh, 
and the South-Eastern Railway gives no 
more sign of making that railway than it 
does of bridging the Channel. But they 
hold the powers, and so they prevent any 
one else doing the thing. If some one 
else did the thing, the line to Hythe 
might be inconvenienced by a growth of 
traffic. So you have the finest sands in 
the world, and quite princely bathing, 
within eighty miles of London, waste and 
left to the gulls, while the multitudes flow 
to Heyst and Knocke and Ostend. . . 

But that is by the way. 

This *bus it was, this ruddy, venerable 
and immottal ’bus, that came down the 
Folkestone hill with unflinching delibera- 
tion, and trundled through Sandgate and 
Hythe, and out into the windy spaces of 
the Marsh, with Kipps and all his fortunes 
on its brow. 


WELLS. 


You figure him there. He sat on the 
highest seat diametrically above the driver, 
and his head was spinning and spinning 
with champagne and this stupendous 
tomfoolery of luck, and his head was 
swelling, swelling, indeed, at times as 
though it would burst him, and his face 
towards the sunlight was_ transfigured. 
He said never a word, but ever and again, 
as he thought of this or that, he laughed. 
He seemed full of chuckles for a time, 
detached and_ independent chuckles, 
chuckles that rose and burst in him like 
bubbles in a wine. He held a banjo 
sceptre-fashion and resting on his knee. 
He had always wanted a banjo, and now 
he had got one at Melchior’s while he 
was waiting for the ’bus. 

There sat beside him a young servant 
who was sucking peppermints, and a little 
boy with a sniff, whose flitting eyes showed 
him curious to know why ever and again 
Kipps laughed ; and beside the driver 
were two young men in gaiters talking 
about “tegs.” And there sat Kipps, all 
unsuspected, twelve hundred a year, as it 
were, disguised as a common young man. 
And the young man in gaiters to the left 
of the driver eyed Kipps and his banjo, 
and especially his banjo, ever and again, 
as if he found it and him with his rapt 
face, an insoluble enigma. And many a 
king has ridden into a conquered city with 
a lesser sense of splendour than Kipps. 

Their shadows grew long behind them, 
and their faces were transfigured in gold 
as they rumbled on towards the splendid 
west. The sun set before they had 
passed Dymchurch, and as they came 
lumbering into New Romney past the 
windmill the dusk had come. 

The driver handed down the banjo and 
the portmanteau, and Kipps having paid 
him—“ That’s aw right,” he said to the 
change, as a gentleman should—turned 
about and ran the portmanteau smartly 
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into Old Kipps, whom the sound of the 
stopping of the *bus had brought to the 
door of the shop in an aggressive mood, 
and with his mouth full of supper. 

“’Ullo, Uncle !—didn’t see you,” said 
Kipps. 

‘“*Blunderin’ ninny !” said Old Kipps. 
“What's brought you here? Ain’t early 
closing, is it? Not Toosday ?” 

“Got some news for you, Uncle,” said 
Kipps, dropping the portmanteau. 

“Ain't lost your situation, ’ave you? 
What’s that you got there? I’m blowed 


if it ain't a banjo. Goolord! .Spendin’ 
your money on banjoes! Don’t put 
down your portmanty there—anyhow. 


Right in the way of everybody. I’m 
blowed if ever I saw such a boy as you've 
got lately. Here! Molly! And look 
here! What you got a portmanty for? 
Why! Goolord! You ain’t read/y lost 
your place, ’ave you ?” 

“Somethin’s happened,” said Kipps, 
slightly dashed. ‘‘It’s all right, Uncle. 
I'll tell you in a minute.” 

Old Kipps took the banjo as_ his 
nephew picked up the portmanteau again. 

The living-room door opened quickly, 
showing a table equipped with elaborate 
simplicity for supper, and Mrs. Kipps 
appeared. 

“Tf it ain’t young Artie!” she said. 
“Why ! whatever’s brought you ’ome ?” 

* Ullo, Aunt,” said Artie. “ I’m coming 
in. I got somethin’ to tell you. I’ve ’ad 
a bit of luck.” 

He wouldn’t tell them all at once. He 
staggered with the portmanteau round 
the corner of the counter, set a bundle of 
children’s tin pails into clattering oscilla- 
tion, and entered the little room. He 
deposited his luggage in the corner 
beside the tall clock, and turned to his 
aunt and uncle again. His aunt regarded 
him doubtfully ; the yellow light from the 
little lamp on the table escaped above 
the shade and lit her forehead and the 
tip of her nose. It would be all right 
in a minute. He wouldn’t tell them all 
at once. Old Kipps stood in the shop 
doorway with the banjo in his hand, 
breathing noisily, 

“The fact is, Aunt, I’ve ’ad a bit of 
luck.” 

“You ain’t been backin’ gordless ’orses, 
Artie ?” she asked. 

“No fear.” 

“Tt’s a draw he’s been in,” said Old 
Kipps, still panting from the impact of the 
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portmanteau ; ‘‘it’s a dratted draw. Jest 
look here, Molly. He’s won this ’ere 


trashy banjer and throwd up his situation 
on the strength of it—that’s what he’s 


done. Goin’ about singing. Dash and 
plunge. Jest the very fault poor Pheamy 


always ’ad. Blunder right in and no one 
mustn’t stop er!” 

‘You ain’t thrown up your place, 
Artie, ’ave you?” said Mrs. Kipps. 

Kipps perceived his opportunity. “I 
’ave,” he said ; “I’ve thrown it up.” 

“ What for?” said Old Kipps. 

**So’s to learn the banjo ! ” 

‘Goo’ Lord!” said Old Kipps, in horror 
to find himself verified. 

“Vm going about playing!” said Kipps 
with a giggle. “Going to black my face, 
Aunt, and sing on the beach, y’ know. 
I’m going to ’ave a most tremenjous lark 
and earn any amount of money—you see. 
Twenty-six fousan’ pounds I’m going to 
earn just as easy as nothing!” 

“ Kipps,” said Mrs. Kipps, ‘‘ he’s been 
drinking ! ” 

They regarded their nephew across the 
supper-table with long faces. Kipps 
exploded with laughter, and broke out 
again when his aunt shook her head very 
sadly at him. ‘Then suddenly he fell 


” 


grave. He felt he could keep it up no 
longer. 

“Tt’s all right, Aunt. Reely. I ain't 
mad, and I ain’t been drinking. I been 


lef? money. I been left twenty-six fousan’ 
pounds.” 

Pause. 

“And you thrown up your place?” 
said Old Kipps. 

“Ves,” said Kipps. “ Rather!” 

* And bort this banjer, put on your 
best noo trousers and come right on 
‘ere ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kipps, “7 never 
did!” 

“These ain’t my noo trousers, Aunt,” 
said Kipps regretfully. ‘* My noo trousers 
wasn’t done.” 

**T shouldn’t ha’ thought that even you 
could ha’ been such a fool as that,” said 
Old Kipps. 

Pause. 

It’s al/ right,” said Kipps, a little dis- 
concerted by their distrustful solemnity. 
“It’s right—reely! ‘I'wenty-six fousan’ 
pounds. And a ’ouse——” 

Old Kipps pursed his lips and shook 
his head. 


“A ’ouse on the Leas. I could have 
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gone there. Only I didn’t. I didn’t 
care to. I didn’t know what to say, 
I wanted to come and tell you.” 

*“ How d’yer know the ’ouse-——? 

“They told me.” 

“Well,” said Old Kipps, and nodded 
his head portentously towards his nephew, 
with the corners of his mouth pulled 
down in a portentous discouraging way — 
‘well, you ave a young Gaby.” 

“T didn’t ¢hink it of you, Artie!” 
Mrs. Kipps. 

““Wadjer mean ?” asked Kipps faintly, 
looking from one to the other with a 
withered face. 

Old Kipps closed the shop door. 
“They been ’avin’ a lark with you,” said 
Old Kipps in a mournful undertone. 
“That’s what I mean, my boy. ‘They 
jest been seein’ what a Gaby like you 
‘ud do.” 

“T dessay that young Quodling was 
in it,” said Mrs. Kipps. “’E’s jest that 
sort.” 


” 


said 


(For Quodling of the green baize bag 
had grown up to be a fearful dog, the 


terror of New Romney.) 

“It’s somebody after your place, very 
likely,” said Old Kipps. 

Kipps looked from one sceptical re- 
proving face to the other, and round him 
at the familiar shabby little room, with 
his familiar cheap portmanteau on the 
mended chair, and that banjo amidst 
the supper things like some irrevocable 
deed. Could he be rich indeed? Could 
it be that these things had really hap- 
pened? Or had some insane fancy 
whirled him hither ? 

Still—perhaps a hundred pounds . 

“But,” he said, ‘it’s all right, reely, 
Uncle. You don’t think ...? I ’ad 
a. letter.” 

“Got up,” said Old Kipps. 

“But I answered it, and went to a 
norfis.” 

Old Kipps felt staggered for a moment, 
but he shook his head and chins sagely 
from side to side. As the memory of 
old Bean and Shalford revived, the con- 
fidence of Kipps came back to him. 

“T saw a nold gent, Uncle—perfect 
gentleman. And ’e told me all about 
it. Mos’ respectable ’e was. Said ’is 
name was Watson & Bean—leastways 
’e was Bean. Said it was lef’ me.” 
Kipps suddenly dived into his breast 
pocket. “By my grandfather.” 

The old people started. Old Kipps 
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uttered an exclamation, and wheeled 
round towards the mantelshelf, above 
which the daguerreotype of his lost 
younger sister smiled its poor fading smile 
upon the world. 

““Waddy ‘is name was,” said Kipps, 
with his hand still deep in his pocket. 
“Tt was ’7s son was my father.” 

“Waddy !” said Old Kipps. 

**Waddy !” said Mrs. Kipps. 

“She'd never say,” said Old Kipps. 

There was a long silence. 

Kipps fumbled with a letter, a crumpled 
advertisement and three bank-notes. He 
hesitated between these items. 

“Why! ‘That young chap what was 
arsting questions,” said Old Kipps, and 
regarded his wife with an eye of amaze- 
ment. 

‘“* Must ’ave been,” said Mrs. Kipps. 

“Must ’ave been,” said Old Kipps. 

“James!” said Mrs. Kipps, in an 
awestricken voice. ‘‘ After all—perhaps 
it’s true!” 

“Ow much did you say?” asked Old 
Kipps. ‘Ow much did you say ’e’d 
lef? you, me b’y?” 

It was thrilling, though not quite in 
the way Kipps had expected. He an- 
swered almost meekly across the meagre 
supper things, with his documentary 
evidence in his hand: ‘Twelve ’undred 
pounds. Proximately, he said. ‘l'welve 
‘undred pounds a year. “E made ‘is will 
jest before ’e died—not more’n a month 
ago. When ’e was dying, ’e seemed to 
change like, Mr. Bean said. ’E’d never 
forgiven ‘is son, never—not till then. 
‘Is son ’ad died in Australia, years and 
years ago, and ¢hen’e ’adn’t forgiven ’im. 
You know-~is son what was my father. 
Sut jest when ’e was iil and dying ’e 
seemed to get worried like and longing 
for some one of ‘is own. And ’e told 
Mr. Bean it was ’im that had prevented 
them marrying. So ’e thought. That's 
‘ow it all come about. ‘g 


§ 6. 


At last Kipps’ flaring candle went up 
the narrow carpeted staircase to the little 
attic that had been his shelter and refuge 
during all the days of his childhood and 
youth, His head was whirling. He had 
been advised, he had been warned, he 
had been flattered and congratulated ; he 
had been given whisky and hot water 
and lemon and sugar, and his health had 
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“** Twelve ’undred a year—Twelve ‘undred a year.’ 
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been drunk in the same. He had also 
eaten two Welsh rarebits—an unusual 
supper. His uncle was chiefly for his going 
into Parliament, his aunt was consumed 
with a great anxiety. ‘I’m afraid he'll 
go and marry beneath ’im.” 

“ Y’ought to ’ave a bit o’ shootin’ some- 
wheer,” said Old Kipps. 

“It’s your duty to marry into a county 
family, Artie—remember that.” 

“There’s lots of young noblemen ll 
be glad to ’eng on to you,” said Old 
Kipps. ‘You mark my words. And 
borry your money. And then, good day 
to ye.” 

*T got to be precious careful,” said 
Kipps. ‘ Mr. Bean said that.” 

‘“And you got to be precious careful 
of this old Bean,” said Old Kipps. ‘‘ We 
may be out of the world in Noo Romney, 
but I’ve ’eard a bit about solicitors for all 
that. You keep your eye on old Bean, 
me b’y.” 

“?’QOw do we know what ’e’s up to, 
with your money even now?” said Old 
Kipps, pursuing this uncomfortable topic. 

“’E looked very respectable,” said 
Kipps. 

Kipps undressed with great deliberation 
and with vast gaps of pensive margin. 
Twenty-six thousand pounds ! 

His aunt’s solicitude had brought back 
certain matters into the foreground that 
his Twelve ’undred a year!” had for a 
time drivenaway altogether. His thoughts 
went back to the woodcarving class. 
Twelve hundred a year. He sat on the 
edge of the bed in profound meditation, 
and his boots fell ‘whop’ and ‘whop’ 
upon the floor with a long interval between 
each ‘whop.’ ‘Twenty-six thousand 
pounds! “By Gum!” He dropped the 
remainder of his costume about him on 
the floor, got into bed, pulled the patch- 
work quilt over him, and put his head on 
the pillow that had been first to hear of 
Ann Pornick’s accession to his heart. 
But he did not think of Ann Pornick 
now. 

It was about everything in the world 
except Ann Pornick that he seemed to 
be trying to think of—simultaneously. 
All the vivid happenings of the day came 
and went in his overtaxed brain,—‘“ that 
old Bean” explaining and explaining, the 
fat man who wouldn’t believe, an over- 
powering smell of peppermint, the banjo, 
Miss Mergle saying he deserved it, 
Chitterlow vanishing round a corner, the 


wisdom and advice and warnings of his 
aunt and uncle. She was afraid he 
would marry beneath him, was she? She 
didn’t know.... 

His brain made an excursion into the 
woodcarving class, and presented Kipps 
with the picture of himself, amazing that 
class by a modest yet clearly audible 
remark, “I been left twenty-six thousand 
pounds.” ‘Then he told them all quietly 
but firmly that he had always loved Miss 
Walshingham, always, and so he had 
brought all his twenty-six thousand pounds 
with him to give to her there and then. 
He wanted nothing in return. ... Yes, 
he wanted nothing in return, He would 
give it to her all in an envelope and go. 
Of course he would keep the banjo—-and 
a little present for his aunt and uncle— 
and a new suit, perhaps—and one or two 
other things she would not miss. He 
went off at a tangent. He might buy a 
motor-car ; he might buy one of these here 
things that will play you a piano,—that 
would make old Buggins sit up !—he 
could pretend he had learnt to play; he 
might buy a bicycle and a cyclist suit. 

A terrific multitude of plans of what 
he might do, and in particular of what he 
might buy, came crowding into his brain, 
and he did not so much fall asleep as 
pass into a disorder of dreams, in which 
he was driving a four-horse Tip-top coach 
down Sandgate Hill (“I shall have to be 
precious careful”), wearing innumerable 
suits of clothes, and through some terrible 
accident wearing them all wrong. Con- 
sequently he was being laughed at. The 
coach vanished in the interest of the 
costume. He was wearing golfing suits 
and a silk hat. ‘This passed into a night- 
mare that he was promenading on the 
Leas in a Highland costume, with a kilt 
that kept shrinking, and Shalford was 
following him with three policemen. 
““He’s my assistant,” Shalford kept re- 
peating ; “ he’s escaped. He’s an escaped 
improver. Keep by bim, and in a minute 
you'll have to run him in. I know ’em. 
We say they wash, but they won't.” .. . 
He could feel the kilt creeping up his 
legs. He would have tugged at it to pull 
it down, only his arms were paralysed. 
He had an impression of giddy crises. 
He uttered a shriek of despair. “ Mow /” 
said Shalford. He woke in horror; his 
quilt had slipped off the bed. 

He had a fancy he had just been 
called, that he had somehow overslept 
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himself and missed going down for dusting. 
Then he perceived it was still night, and 
light by reason of the moonlight, and that 
he was no longer in the Emporium. He 
wondered where he could be. He had 
a curious fancy that the world had been 
swept and rolled up like a carpet, and 
that he was nowhere. It occurred to him 
that perhaps he was mad. “ Buggins !” 
he said. 

There was no answer, not even the 
defensive snore. No room, no Buggins, 
nothing ! 

Then he remembered better. He sat 
on the edge of his bed for some time. 
Could any one have seen his face, they 
would have seen it white and drawn, with 
staring eyes. ‘Then he groaned weakly. 
“Twenty-six thousand pounds!” he 
whispered. 

Just then it presented itself in an almost 
horribly overwhelming mass. 

He remade his bed and returned to it. 
He was still dreadfully wakeful. It was 


END OF 


suddenly clear to him that he need never 
trouble to get up punctually at seven 
again. That fact shone out upon him 
like a star through clouds. He was free 
to lie in bed as long as he liked, get up 
when he liked, go where he liked, have 
eggs every morning for breakfast, or 


rashers or bloater paste, or . . . . Also 
he was going to astonish Miss Wal- 
shingham. 


Astonish her and astonish her. 


He was awakened by a thrush singing 
in the fresh dawn. ‘The whole room was 
flooded with warm golden sunshine. “I 
say!” said the thrush. “I say! I say! 
Twelve ’undred a year! Twelve ’Undred 
a Year. Twelve "UNpDRED a Year! I 
say! I say! I say!” 

He sat up in bed and rubbed the sleep 
from his eyes with his knuckles. ‘Then he 
jumped out of bed and began dressing 
very eagerly. He did not want to lose 
any time in beginning the new life. 


Book I. 


BOOK IIT—MR. COOTE THE CHAPERON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW CONDITIONS. 


§ 1. 

HERE comes a gentlemanly figure 
into these events and for a space 
takes a leading part therein—a 

Good Influence, a refined and amiable 
figure, Mr. Chester Coote. You must 
figure him as about to enter our story, 
walking with a curious rectitude of bearing 
through the evening dusk towards the 
Public Library, erect, large-headed—he 
had a great big head full of the suggestion 
of a powerful mind well under control— 
with a large official-looking envelope in 
his white and knuckly hand. In the 
other he carries a gold-handled cane. He 
wears a silken grey jacket suit, buttoned 
up, and anon he coughs behind the 
official envelope. He has a prominent 
nose, slaty grey eyes, and a certain heavi- 
ness about the mouth. His mouth hangs 
breathing open, with a slight protrusion of 
the lower jaw. His straw hat is pulled 
down a little in front, and he looks 
each person he passes in the eye, and 
directly his look is answered looks away. 


Thus Mr. Chester Coote, as he was on 
the evening when he came upon Kipps. 
He was a local house-agent and a most 
active and gentlemanly person, a conscious 
gentleman, equally aware of society and 
the serious side of life. From amateur 
theatricals of a nice refined sort to science 
classes, few things were able to get along 
without him. He supplied a fine full bass, 
a little flat and quavery perhaps, but very 
abundant, to the St. Stylites choir. 

He passes on towards the Public 
Library, lifts the envelope in saluta- 
tion to a passing curate, smiles and 
enters. 

It was in the Public Library that hecame 
upon Kipps. By that time Kipps had been 
rich a week or more, and the change in his 
circumstances was visible upon his person. 
He was wearing a new suit of drab 
flannels, a panama hat and a red tie for 
the first time, and he carried a silver- 
mounted stick with a tortoiseshell handle. 
He felt extraordinarily different, perhaps 
more different than he really was, from 
the meek improver of a week ago. He 
felt as he felt dukes must feel, yet at 
bottom he was still modest. He was 
leaning on his stick and regarding the 
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indicator with a respect that never palled. 
He faced round to meet Mr. Coote’s over- 
flowing smile. 

“What are you doang hea?” said Mr. 
Chester Coote. 

Kipps was momentarily abashed. ‘ Oh,” 
he said slowly; and then, ‘ Mooching 
round a bit.” 

That Coote should address him with 
this easy familiarity was a fresh reminder 
of his enhanced social position. “ Jest 
mooching round,” he said. “I been 
back in Folkestone free days now. At 
my ’ouse, you know.” 

‘“‘Ah!” said Mr. Coote. “I haven't 
yet had an opportunity of congratulating 
you on your good fortune.” 

Kipps held out his hand. ‘It was the 
cleanest surprise that ever was,” he said. 
“When Mr. Bean told me of it, you 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather.” 

“Tt must mean a tremendous change 
for you.” 

“Oo! Rather! Change? Why, I’m 
like the chap in the song they sing, | 
don’t ’ardly know where Tare. Yow know.” 

“An extraordinary change,” said Mr. 
Coote. ‘ I can quite believe it. Are vou 
stopping in Folkestone ?” 

“Fora bit. I got a ’ouse, you know. 
What my gran’father ’ad. I’m_ stopping 
there. His housekeeper was kep’ on. 
Fancy, being in the same town and 
everything ! ” 

7. Precisely,” said Mr. Coote. “ That’s 
it!” and coughed like a sheep behind 
four straight fingers. 

“Mr. Bean got me to come back to 
see to things. Else I was out in New 
Romney, where my uncle and aunt live. 
But its a Lark coming back. In a 
way. ‘ 

The conversation hung for a moment. 

“Are you getting a book?” .asked 
Coote. 

“Well, I ’aven’t got a ticket yet. But 
I shall get one all right, and have a go- 
in at reading. I’ve often wanted to. 
Rather. I was just ’aving a look at this 
indicator. First-class idea. Tells you 
all you want to know.” 

“It’s simple,” said Coote, and coughed 
again, keeping his eyes fixed on Kipps. 
For a moment they hung, evidently dis- 
inclined to part. Then Kipps jumped at 
an idea he had cherished for a day or 
more—not particularly in relation to 
Coote, but in relation to any one. 


“You doing anything ?” he asked. 

* Just called with a papah about the 
classes.” 

‘**Because—would you care to come 
up and look at my ’ouse, and ’ave a smoke 
and achat? Eh?” He made indicative 
back jerks of the head, and was smitten 
with a horrible doubt whether possibly 
this invitation might not be some hideous 
breach of etiquette. Was it, for example, 
the correct hour? “I'd be awfully glad if 
you would,” he added. 

Mr. Coote begged for a moment while 
he handed the official-looking envelope to 
the librarian, and then declared himself 
quite at Kipps’ service. ‘They muddled a 
moment over precedence at each door 
they went through, and so emerged to the 
street. 

“Tt feels awful rum to me at first, all 
this,” said Kipps— ‘‘’aving a ’ouse of my 
own and all that. It’s strange, you know 
—'avingall day. Reely I don’t ’ardly know 
what to do with my time. 

“J)ju smoke?” he said suddenly, 
proffering a magnificent gold-decorated 
pigskin cigarette case, which he produced 
from nothing, almost as though it was 
some sort of trick. Coote hesitated and 
declined, and then, with great liberality, 
“Don’t let me hinder you.” 

They walked a little way in silence, 
Kipps being chiefly concerned to affect 
ease in his new clothes and keeping a 
wary eye on Coote. 

“It’s rather a _ big 
Coote, presently. 
income——? ” 

“Twelve ’undred a year,” said Kipps. 
“ Bit over—if anything.” 

** Do you think of living in Folkestone?” 

“Don't know Vardly, yet. I may. 
Then again, I may not. I got a fur- 
nished ’ouse, but I may let it.” 

“ Your plans are undecided ?” 

“'That’s jest it,” said Kipps. 

“ Very beautiful sunset it was to-night,” 
said Coote, and Kipps said ‘Wasn't it ?” 
and they began to talk of the merits of 
sunsets. Did Kipps paint? Not since 
he was a boy. He didn’t believe he 
could now. Coote said his sister was 
a painter, and Kipps received this in- 
timation with respect. Coote sometimes 
wished he could find time to paint 


windfall,” said 
“Tt yields you an 


himself—but one couldn’t do everything ; 
and Kipps said that was “ jest it.” 

They came out presently upon the end 
of the Leas, and looked down to where 








“He thought very likely he'd have a run over to Boulogne.” 
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the squat dark masses of the harbour 
and harbour station, gemmed with pin- 
point lights, crouched against the twilit 
grey of the sea. “If one could do shat,” 
said Coote, and Kipps was inspired to 
throw his head back, cock it on one side, 
regard the harbour with one eye shut, 
and say it would take some doing. ‘Then 
Coote said something about “ Abend,” 
which Kipps judged to be in a foreign 
language and got over by lighting another 
cigarette from his by no means completed 
first one. ‘“ You're right "—/puff, puff / 

He felt that so far he had held up his 
end of the conversation in a very credit- 
able manner, but that extreme discretion 
was advisable. 

They turned away, and Coote remarked 
that the sea was good for crossing and 
asked Kipps if he had been over the 
water very much. Kipps said he hadn't 
been —“ much,” but he thought very 
likely he’d have a run over to Boulogne 


soon; and Coote proceeded to talk of 


the charms of foreign travel, mentioning 
quite a number of unheard-of places by 
name. He had been to them! Kipps 
remained on the defensive, but behind 
his defences his heart sank, It was all 
very well to pretend, but presently it 
was bound to come out. fe didn’t 
know anything of all this. 

So they drew near the house. At 
his own gate Kipps became extremely 
nervous. It was a fine, impressive door. 
He knocked neither a single knock nor 
a double, but about one and a half—an 
apologetic half. ‘They were admitted by 
an irreproachable housemaid with a steady 
eye, before which Kipps cringed dread- 
fully. He hung up his hat and fell 
about over hall chairs and things. 

‘““There’s a fire in the study, Mary ?” 
he had theaudacity to ask, though evidently 
he knew, and led the way upstairs pant- 


ing. He tried to shut the door, and 
discovered the housemaid behind him 


coming to light his lamp. ‘This enfeebled 
him further. He said nothing until the 
door closed behind her. Meanwhile, to 
show his sang frotid he hummed and 
flitted towards the window and _ here 
and there. 

Coote went to the big hearthrug and 
turned and surveyed his host. His hand 
went to the back of his head and patted 
his occiput—a gesture frequent with him. 

“Ere we are,” said Kipps, hands in 
his pockets and glancing round him. 
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It was a gaunt Victorian room with a 
heavy dirty cornice and the ceiling en- 
riched by the radiant plaster ornament of 
an obliterated gas chandelier. It held 
two large glass-fronted bookcases, one of 
which was surmounted by a stuffed terrier 
encased in glass. ‘There was a mirror 
over the mantel, and hangings and curtains 
of magnificent crimson patternings. On 
the mantel were a huge black clock of 
classical design, vases in the Burslem 
Etruscan style, spills and toothpicks in 
large receptacles of carved rock, large 
lava ash trays, and an exceptionally big 
box of matches. The fender was very 
great and brassy. In a favourable position 
under the window was a spacious rose- 
wood writing-desk, and all the chairs and 
other furniture were of rosewood and well 
stuffed. 

“This,” said Kipps, in something near 
an undertone, “‘was the o’ gentleman’s 
study—my grandfather that was. *E used 
to sit at that desk and write.” 

“ Books ?” 


“No. Letters to the 77mes and things 
like that. ’E’s got ’em all cut out—stuck 
in a book. ... Leastways, he ’ad. It’s in 


that bookcase. ... Won’t you sit down ?” 

Coote did, blowing very slightly, and 
Kipps secured his vacated position on the 
extensive black skin rug. He spread out 
his legs compass fashion and tried to 
appear at his ease. ‘The rug, the fender, 
the mantel and mirror conspired with 
great success to make him look a trivial 
and intrusive little creature amidst their 
commonplace hauteur, and his own 
shadow on the opposite wall seemed to 
think everything a great lark, and mocked 
and made tremendous fun of him. 


§ 2, 


For a space Kipps played a defensive 
game, and Coote drew the lines of the 
conversation. ‘They kept away from the 
theme of Kipps’ change of fortune, and 
Coote made remarks upon local and 
social affairs. ‘“ You must take an interest 
in these things now,” was as much as he 
said in the way of personalities. But it 
speedily became evident that he was a 
person of wide and commanding social 
relationships. He spoke of “society” 
being mixed in the neighbourhood, and of 
the difficulty of getting people to work 
together and ‘‘do” things—they were 
cliquish. Incidentally he alluded quite 
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familiarly to men with military titles, and 
once even to some one with a title, a Lady 
Punnet. Not snobbishly, you understand, 
nor deliberately, but quite in passing. 
He had, it appeared, talked to Lady 
Punnet about private theatricals. In 
connection with the hospitals. She had 
been unreasonable, and he had put her 
right—gently, of course, but firmly. “If 
you stand up to these people,” said Coote, 
“they like you all the better.” It was 
also very evident he was at his ease with 
the clergy: “ My friend Mr. Densemore— 
a curate, you know, and rather curious, the 
Reverend avd Honourable.” Coote grew 
visibly in Kipps’ eyes as he said these 
things; he became not only the expo- 
nent of “* Vagner ” or “‘ Vargner,” the man 
whose sister had painted a picture to be 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, the type 
of the hidden thing called culture, but a 
delegate, as it were, or at least an inter- 
mediary, from that great world “ up there,” 
where there were menservants, where 
there were titles, where people dressed for 
dinner, drank wine at meals, wine costing 
very often as much as three-and-sixpence 
the bottle, and followed through a maze 
of etiquette, the most stupendous 
practices, 

Coote sat back in the armchair smoking 
luxuriously and expanding pleasantly with 
the delightful sense of savoir faire ; Kipps 
sat forward, his elbows on his chair arm, 
alert, and his head a little on one side. 
You figure him as looking little and cheap, 
and feeling smaller and cheaper amidst 
his new surroundings, But it was a most 
stimulating and interesting conversation. 
And soon it became less general and more 
serious and intimate. Coote spoke of 
people who had got on and of people 
who hadn’t, of people who seemed to be 
in everything and people who seemed to 
be out of everything, and then he came 
round to Kipps. 

“Youll have a good time,” he said 
abruptly, with a smile that would have 
interested a dentist. 

“T dunno,” said Kipps. 

“'There’s mistakes, of course.” 

“That’s jest it.” 

Coote lit a new cigarette. “One can’t 
help being interested in what you will 
do,” he remarked. ‘Of course—for a 
young man of spirit, come suddenly into 
wealth—there’s temptations.” 

“I got to go careful,” said Kipps. 
“O’ Bean told me that at the very first.” 
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Coote went on to speak of Pitfalls, ot 
Setting, of Bad Companions. 

“1 know,” said Kipps, ‘I know.” 

“'There’s Doubt again,” said Coote. 
“T know a young fellow—a_ solicitor 
handsome, gifted. And yet, you know 

utterly sceptical. Practically altogether 
a Sceptic.” 

“Lor!” said Kipps, “not a Natheist ?” 

‘I fear so,” said Coote. ‘“ Really, you 
know, an awfully fine young fellow 
gifted! But full of this dreadful Modern 
Spirit—cynical! All this Overman stuff. 
Nietzsche and all that... I wish I could 
do something for him.” 

“Ah!” said Kipps, and knocked the 
ash off his cigarette. “I know a chap; 


one of our apprentices he was—once. 
Always _ scoffing. He - kf,” - Ee 
paused. 


‘“Never wrote for his refs.,” he said, 
in the deep tone proper to a moral 
tragedy; and then, after a pause 
* Enlisted !” 

“Ah!” said Coote. ‘ And often,” he 
said, after a pause, ‘it’s just the most 
spirited chaps, just the chaps one likes 
best, who Go Wrong.” 

“It’s temptation,” Kipps remarked. 

He glanced at Coote, leant forward, 
knocked the ash from his cigarette into the 
mighty fender. ‘‘ That’s jest it,” he said: 
“you get tempted. Before you know where 
you are.” 

**Modern life,” said Coote, “is so 

complex. It isn’t every one is Strong. 
Half the young fellows who go wrong 
aren’t really bad.” 

“That’s jest it,” said Kipps. 

**One gets a tone from one’s surround- 
ings——” 

“That’s exactly it,” said Kipps. 

He meditated. “J picked up with a 
chap,” he said. “A Nacter. Leastways 
he writes plays. Clever fellow. But ‘s 
He implied extensive moral obliquity by 
a movement of his head. ‘‘ Of course it’s 
seeing life,” he added. 

Coote pretended to understand the full 


implications of Kipps’ remark. “Is it 
worth it?” he asked. 

“'That’s jest it,” said Kipps. 

He decided to give some more. ‘One 


gets talking,” he said. ‘Then it’s ‘’Ave 
a drink!’ Old Methusaleh three stars-— 
and where ave you? JZ been drunk,” he 
said ina tone of profound humility, and 
added ‘lots of times.” 

“Tt, Tt,” said Coote. 
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** Dozens of times,” said Kipps, smiling 
sadly, and added, “lately.” His ima- 
gination became active and seductive. 
“One thing leads to another. Cards 
praps. Giris——” 

“T know,” said Coote, “ I know.” 

Kipps regarded the fire and flushed 
slightly. He borrowed a sentence that 
Chitterlow had recently used. “One 
can’t tell tales out of school,” he said. 

“T can imagine it,” said Coote. 

Kipps looked with a confidential ex- 
pression into Coote’s face. “It was bad 
enough when money was limited,” he 
remarked. ‘“ But now ”—he spoke with 
raised eyebrows—‘‘ I got to steady down.” 

“Vou must,” said Coote, protruding 
his lips into a sort of whistling concern 
for a moment. 

“T must,” said Kipps, nodding his 
head slowly with raised eyebrows. He 
looked at his cigarette end and threw it 
into the fender. He was beginning to 
think he was holding his own in this 
conversation rather well, after all. 

Kipps was never a good liar, He was 
the first to break silence. “I don’t mean 
to say I been reely bad, or reely bad 
drunk. <A ’eadache perhaps—three or 
four times, say. But there it is!” 

““T have never tasted alcohol in my 
life,” said Coote, with an immense frank 
ness. “Never!” 

“No?” 

“Never. I don't feel Z should be 
likely to get drunk at all—it isn’t that. 
And I don’t go so far as to say even that 
in small quantities—at meals—it does 
one harm. But if I take it, some one 
else who doesn’t know where to stop - 
You see?” 

“That’s jest it,” 
miring eyes. 

“T smoke,” admitted Coote. 
doesn’t want to be a Pharisee.” 

It struck Kipps what a tremendously 
Good chap this Coote was, not only 
tremendously clever and educated and a 
gentleman and one knowing Lady Punnet, 
but Good. He seemed to be giving all 
his time and thought to doing good things 
to other people. A great desire to confide 
certain things to him arose. At first 
Kipps hesitated whether he should confide 
an equal desire for benevolent activities 
or for further depravity—either was in his 
mind. He rather affected the pose of the 
Good Intentioned Dog. Then suddenly 
his impulses took quite a different turn— 


said Kipps, with ad- 


* One 
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fell, indeed, into what was a far more 
serious rut in his mind. It seemed to 
him Coote might be able to do for him 
something he very much wanted done. 

“Companionship accounts for so much,” 
said Coote. 

“That’s jest it,” said Kipps. 
course, you know, in my new position 
That’s just the difficulty.” 

He plunged boldly at his most secret 
trouble. He knew that he wanted refine- 
ment—culture. It was all very well—but 
he knew. But how was one to get it? 
He knew no one, knew no people He 
rested on the broken sentence. ‘The shop 
chaps were all very well, very good chaps 
and all that, but not what one wanted. 

“T feel be’ind,” said Kipps. ‘I feel out 
of it. And consequently I feel it’s no 
good. And then, if temptation comes 
along * 

“ Exactly,” said Coote. 

Kipps spoke of his respect for Miss 
Walsingham and her freckled friend. He 
contrived not to look too self-conscious, 
“You know, Id like to talk to people 
like that, but I can’t. A chap’s afraid of 
giving himself away.” 

‘*Of course,” said Coote, “ of course.” 

“JT went to a middle-class school, you 
know. You mustn’t fancy I’m one of 
these here board-school chaps ; but, you 
know, it reely wasn’t a first-class affair. 
Leastways, he didn’t take pains with us. 
If you didn’t want to learn, you needn’t— 
I don’t believe it was much better than 
one of these here national schools. We 
wore mortarboards, 0’ course. But what’s 
that? 

*T’m a regular fish out of water with 
this money. When I got it—it’s a week 
ago, reely I thought I’d got everything I 
wanted. But I dunno what to do.” His 
voice went up into a squeak, “ Practi- 
cally,” he said, ‘‘it’s no good shuttin’ my 
eyes to things —I’m a gentleman.” 

Coote indicated a_ serious assent. 
“And there’s the responsibilities of a 
gentleman,” he remarked. 

‘*'That’s jest it,” said Kipps. lhere’s 
calling on people. If you want to go 
on knowing some one you knew before, 


Of 





or 


like. People that’s refined.” He laughed 
nervously. ‘I’m a regular fish out of 


water,” he said, with expectant eyes on 
Coote. 

But Coote only nodded for him to 
go on. 

“This actor chap,” he meditated, “is 














a good sort of chap. But ’e isn’t what 7 
call a gentleman, I got to ’old myself in 
with im. ’E’d make me go it wild in no 
time. ’E’s pretty near the on’y chap I 
know. Except the shop chaps. ‘They’ve 
come round to ’ave supper once already, 
and a bit of a sing-song afterwards. I 
sang. I got a banjo, you know, and I 
vamp a_ bit Vamping—you — know. 
Haven't got far in the book—‘’Ow to 
Vamp’—but still, i’m getting on. Jolly, of 
course, in a way, but what does it /ead to ? 
; Besides that, there’s my aunt and 
uncle. Zhev’re very good old people 
very—jest a bit interfering, p’r’aps, and 
thinking one isn’t grown up, but right 
enough. Only—— It isn’t what I cant. 
I feel I’ve got be’ind with everything. I 
want to make it up again. I want to get 
with educated people who know ’ow to do 
things—in the regular proper way.” 

His beautiful modesty awakened no- 
thing but benevolence in the mind of 
Chester Coote. 

“Tf I had some one like you,” said 
Kipps, “‘ that I knew regular like ‘ 

From that point their course ran swift 
and easy. “If I could be of any use 
to you,” said Coote. 

“ But you’re so busy and all that.” 

“Not oo busy. You know, your case 
is a very interesting one. It was partly 
that made me speak to you and draw 
you out. Here you are with all this 
money and no experience, a_ spirited 
young chap 

“That's jest it,” said Kipps. 

“T thought I’d see what you were 
made of, and I must confess I’ve rarely 
talked to any one that I’ve found quite so 
interesting as you have been a 

“I seem able to say things to you like, 
somehow,” said Kipps. 

“Tm glad—I’m tremendously glad.” 
“T want a Friend. That’s it—straight.” 
“My dear chap, if I——” 

“Yes, but 4 

‘7 want a Friend, too.” 

“ Reely ?” 

“Yes. You know, my dear Kipps—if 
may call you that.” 

“Go on,” said Kipps. 

“I’m rather a lonely dog myself. Zé, 
to-night—— I’ve not had any one I’ve 
spoken to so freely of my Work for 
months,” 

“No?” 

“Yes. And my dear chap, if I can 
do anything to guide or help you——” 


— 
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Coote displayed all his teeth in a 
kindly tremulous smile, and his eyes were 
shiny. ‘‘Shake ’ands,” said Kipps, deeply 
moved, and he and Coote rose and clasped 
with mutual emotion. 


“Tt’s reely too good of you,” said 
Kipps. 

“Whatever I can do I will,” said 
Coote. 

And so their compact was made. From 


that moment they were Friends, intimate, 
confidential, high-thinking,  so¢¢o 
friends. All the rest of their talk (and 
it inclined to be interminable) was an 
expansion of that. For that night Kipps 
wallowed in self-abandonment, and Coote 
behaved as one who had received a great 
trust. ‘That sinister passion for peda- 
goguery to which the Good Intentioned 
are so fatally liable, that passion of 
infinite presumption that permits one 
weak human being to arrogate the direc- 
tion of another weak human _ being’s 
affairs, had Coote in its grip. He was to 
be a sort of lay confessor and director 
of Kipps; he was to help Kipps in a 
thousand ways; he was, in fact, to chaperon 
Kipps into the higher and better sort of 
English life. He was to tell him his faults, 
advise him about the right thing to do. 

“It’s all these things I don’t know,” 
said Kipps. “I don’t know, for instance, 
what’s the right sort of dress to wear—Ii 
don’t even know if ’m dressed right 
now ‘ 

“All these things ””—Coote stuck out 
his lips and nodded rapidly to show he 
understood. ‘Trust me for that,” he 
said, ‘trust me.” 

As the evening wore on Coote’s manner 
changed, became more and more the 
manner of a proprietor. He began to 
take up his 7é/e, to survey Kipps with a 
new, with a critical affection. It was 
evident the thing fell in with his ideas. 
“Tt will be awfully interesting,” he said. 
“You know, Kipps, you're really good 
stuff.” (Every sentence now he said 
“Kipps” or ‘“‘My dear Kipps” with a 
curiously authoritative intonation.) 

“T know,” said Kipps, ‘only there’s 
such a lot of things I don’t seem to be 
up to, some’ow. That’s where the trouble 
comes in.” 

They talked and talked, and now 
Kipps was talking freely. ‘They rambled 
over all sorts of things. Among others, 
Kipps’ character was dealt with at length. 
Kipps gave valuable lights on it. ‘‘ When 


voce 
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I’m reely excited,” he said, “I don’t seem 
to care what I do. I’m like that.” And 
again, “I don’t like to do anything under- 
‘and. I must speak out.” 

He picked a piece of cotton from his 
knee, the fire grimaced behind his back, 
and his shadow on the wall and ceiling 
was disrespectfully convulsed . 


§ 3. 


Kipps went to bed at last with an 
impression of important things settled, 
and he lay awake for quite a long time. 
He felt he was lucky. He had known— 
in fact, Buggins and Carshot and Pearce 
had made it very clear indeed—that his 
status in life had changed, and _ that 
stupendous adaptations had to be achieved ; 
but how they were to be effected had 
driven that adaptation into the incredible. 
Here, in the simplest, easiest way, was the 
adapter. ‘The thing had become possible. 
Not, of course, easy, but possible. 

There was much to learn, sheer intel- 
lectual toil, methods of address, bowing, 
an enormous complexity of laws. Once 
broken, you are an outcast. How, for 
example, would one encounter Lady 
Punnet ? It was quite possible some day 
he might really have to do that. Coote 
might introduce him. ‘‘ Lord!” he said 
aloud to the darkness between grinning 
and dismay. He figured himself going 
into the Emporium, to buy a tie for 
example, and there, in the face of Buggins, 
Carshot, Pearce and the rest of them, 
meeting ‘my friend, Lady Punnet!” It 
might not end with Lady Punnet! His 
imagination plunged and bolted with him, 
galloped, took wings and _ soared to 
romantic, to poetical altitudes, 

Suppose some day one met Royalty. 
By accident, say! He soared to that! 
After all—twelve hundred a year is a lift, 
a tremendous lift. How did one address 
Royalty? ‘‘Your Majesty’s Goodness,” 
it would be, no doubt—something like 
that—and on the knees. He became 
impersonal. Over a thousand a_ year 
made him an esquire, didn’t it? He 
thought that was it. In which case, 
wouldn’t he have to be presented at 
Court ? Velvet breeches, like you 
wear cycling, and a sword! What a 
curious place a Court must be! Kneeling 
and bowing, and what was it Miss Mergle 
used to talk about? Of course !—ladies 
with long trains walking about backward. 


Everybody walked about backward at 
Court, he knew, when not actually on their 
knees. Perhaps, though, some people 
regular stood up to the King! Talked to 
him, just as one might talk to Buggins, 
say. Cheek, of course! Dukes, it might 
be, did that—by permission? Million- 
aires ? 

From such thoughts this tree citizen of 
our Crowned Republic passed insensibly 
into dreams, turgid dreams of that vast 
ascent which constitutes the  true-born 
Briton’s social scheme, which terminates 
with retrogressive progression and a 
bending’ back. 


§ 4. 

The next morning he came down to 
breakfast looking grave—a man_ with 
much before him in the world. 

Kipps made a very special thing of his 
breakfast. Daily once hopeless dreams 
came true then. It had been customary 
in the Emporium to supplement Shalford’s 
generous—indeed, unlimited—-supply of 
bread and_ butter-substitute by private 
purchases, and this had given Kipps very 
broad artistic conceptions of what the 
meal might be. Now there would be a 
cutlet or so or a mutton chop—this 
splendour Buggins had reported from the 
great London clubs—haddock, kipper, 
whiting or  fish-balls, eggs, boiled or 
scrambled, or eggs and bacon; kidney 
also frequently, and sometimes _ liver. 
Amidst a garland of such themes, sausages, 
black and white puddings, bubble-and- 
squeak, fried cabbage and scallops came 
and went. Always as  camp-followers 
came potted meat in all varieties, cold 
bacon, German sausage, brawn, marmalade 
and two sorts of jam; and when he had 
finished these he would sit among his 
plates and smoke a cigarette and look at 
all these dishes crowded round him with 
beatific approval. It was his principal 
meal. He was sitting with his cigarette, 
regarding his apartment with the com- 
placency begotten of a generous plan 
of feeding successfully realised, when 
newspapers and post arrived. 

There were several things by the post : 
tradesmen’s circulars and cards, and two 
pathetic begging letters—his luck had got 
into the papers—and there was a letter 
from a literary man and a book to enforce 
his request for ten shillings to put down 
Socialism. ‘The book made it very clear 
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that prompt action on the part of property 
owners was becoming urgent, if property 
was to last out the year. Kipps dipped 
in it and was seriously perturbed. And 
there was a letter from Old Kipps saying 
it was difficult to leave the shopand come 
over and see him again just yet, but that 
he had been to a sale at Lydd the previous 
day and bought a few good old books and 
things it would be difficult to find the 
equal of in Folkestone. ‘They don’t 
know the value of these things out here,” 
wrote Old Kipps, “but you may depend 
upon it they are valuable,” and a brief 
financial statement followed. ‘‘‘ There is 
an engraving some one might come along 
and offer you a lot of money for one of 
these days. Depend upon it, these old 
things are about the best investment you 
could make. My 

Old Kipps had long been addicted to 
sales, and his nephew’s good fortune had 
converted what had once been but a 
looking and a craving—he had rarely 
even bid for anything in the old days 
except the garden tools or the kitchen 
gallipots or things like that, things one 
gets for sixpence and finds a use for-— 
into a very active pleasure. Sage and 
penetrating inspection, a certain mystery 
of bearing, tactical bids and purchase— 
purchase !—the old man had had a good 
time. 

While Kipps was re-reading the begging 
letters and wishing he had the sound clear 
common-sense of Buggins to help him a 
little, the Parcels Post brought along the 
box from his uncle. It was a_ large, 
insecure-looking case held together by a 
few still loyal nails and by what the British 
War Office would have recognised at once 
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as an army corps of string, rags and odds 
and ends tied together. Kipps unpacked 
it with a table knife, assisted at a critical 
point by the poker, and found a number 
of books and other objects of an antique 
type. 

‘There were three bound volumes of early 
issues Of ‘Chambers’ Journal,” a copy of 
*“*Punch’s Pocket Book for 1875,” Sturm’s 
‘ Reflections,” an early version of Gill’s 
Geography (slightly torn), an illustrated 
work on Spinal Curvature, an early edition 
of Kirke’s “Human Physiology,” ‘ The 
Scottish Chiefs,” and a little volume on the 
*‘ Language of Flowers.” There was a fine 
steel engraving, oak-framed and with some 
rusty spots, done in the Colossal style and 
representing the handwriting on the wall. 
‘There were also a copper kettle, a pair of 
candle snuffers, a brass shoehorn, a tea- 
caddy to lock, two decanters (one stop- 
pered), and what was probably a portion of 
an eighteenth-century child’s rattle. 

Kipps examined these objects one by 
one and wished he knew more about 
them. ‘Turning over the pages of the “ Phy- 
siology” again, he came upon a striking 
plate in which a youth of agreeable profile 
displayed his interior in an unstinted 
manner to the startled eye. It was a new 
view of humanity altogether for Kipps, and 
it arrested his mind. 

This anatomised figure made him forget 
for a space that he was “practically a 
gentleman” altogether, and he was still 
surveying its extraordinary complications 
when another reminder of a world quite 
outside those spheres of ordered gentility, 
into which his dreams had carried him 
overnight, arrived (following the servant) 
in the person of Chitterlow. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE HONEYMOON ROSE, 
BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


O pluck the wild rose in the morning dew, 
And dream of another Rose to wear it soon. 


Oh! will she never come ?—the morn’s half through, 
And dews don’t keep until the afternoon ! 
Sweetheart, do you wish that roses only grew 
In secret places in the dusks of June? 


Ah! here’s my dew-wet Rose, 
Since here are you, 
Rose of my Honeymoon ! 
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HOW THEY RENEWED THEIR 


BAPTISMAL VOWS IN THE OLD 


CHAPEL OF THE SARDINIAN AMBASSADOR. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY, 


NE dark Sunday night, about six 
o'clock, I knocked at the door 
of one of those stately old man- 

sions on the west side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and waiting on the step, looked 
out upon the great square, thinking of 
the changes which time had wrought 
upon its fate. Except for a few lamps 
dotted about amongst the bare trees, and 
the shivering reflections of their light on 
the pools of water which lay on the road, 
all was a hazy blue gloom ; and the dank 
vapours rose from the recking earth, 1 
could hear no sound but the melancholy 
stroke of the Law Courts clock, the howl 
of some stray dog, and the slipshod foot 
of poverty, stealing furtively across the 
square to the Strand. Yet the house 
before whose door I stood was once the 
town residence of an Ambassador ; Dukes 
and Lord Chancellors were his neigh- 
bours ; not one of those shabby mansions 
but has housed famous men and women 
from Restoration days to a time within 
the memory of those now living; and 
from the windows the great ones of 
the land have looked upon revels and 
rabbles, upon rout and pageant and 
progresses. ‘lhe smoke of the martyr’s 
bonfire has drifted into them, the last 
dying words of the condemned standing 
on the scaffold, the cries and groans of 
the sightseers. Here gathered all the 
rascaldom of the hoary, brutal old London; 
the high road to Tyburn ran close by ; the 
fashionable theatres were not a stone’s- 
throw away. All are gone and forgotten, 
and these old mansions alone remain to 
remind us faintly of the past. ‘Their walls 
bulging and decayed, their paint peeling 
off, rat-haunted, their courtyards green 
with grass, their guardian rails red with 
rust, bent, twisted, distorted, loose in their 
sockets, by broad day they look woefully 
disreputable. Kindly night invests them 
with a pathos which clings to age, even 
though it be but an oak riven by the 
lightning, or an old house: I look, and 
cannot think of the awful Sunday lone- 


liness of their deserted chambers without 
a shudder. 

I had knocked thrice during these 
musings when the sound of footsteps fell 
on my ear; the door was opened by a 
servant, and I asked if I could see Father 
Dunford. I was led down a gloomy 
lobby of venerable age, and ushered 
into a dark little chamber lined with 
the blackest oak panels, its one window 
hidden by shutters of formidable thickness, 
and its form but dimly revealed by one 
pale lamp which hung from the ceiling, 
I rubbed my eyes with wonder, for I was 
no longer in modern London, but surely 
in London of the second James. It was, 
indeed, a chamber for whispered council ; 
it would not have surprised me if one of 
the panels had slid smoothly back, and 
I had encountered the head of some spy 
or fugitive peering out; nor if the floor, 
set in motion by a secret spring, had 
suddenly yawned upon me. 

These were but night thoughts; the 
door opened, and there entered noise- 
lessly a priest clad in a cassock, shortish, 
pale, with curly grey hair pushing itself 
out from under his biretta. 

“ Tather Dunford ?” I asked. 

He bowed gravely, and regarded me 
shrewdly, with the eyes of one long 
accustomed to gauge the human counten- 
ance, and to read the thoughts that are 
hidden behind its mask. 

I had written to ask his permission to 
be present at the especial service con- 
cluding a Mission, which was to be held 
this evening, and had received a most 
polite reply bidding me come. A word 
of explanation sufficed, and a rather weary 
smile flitted over the Father’s face. “I 
think you will say it is a remarkable 
service,” he said ; “ but I confess I cannot 
understand why you have chosen this 
poor, tumbledown old chapel for a visit.” 

I detected a note of quiet irony in 
this speech, which was also accompanied 
by an almost imperceptible elevation of 
the shoulders and eyebrows. 


Copyright 1905 by Charles Morley. 
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“Tt was pure chance. The other day 
I was viewing the ruins of Clare Market, 
and for the first time became aware, 
though I thought I knew London well, 
that there existed such a place as Sardinia 


Chapel.” 
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panile towers proudly over every church 
spire in London,” 

He smiled, and for a moment the face 
lighted up. 

I was still possessed by the spirit of 
the old room, however, and I suppose 


“The curious archway leading from Lincoln’s Inn Fields into Sardinia Street.” 


This time he shrugged his shoulders 
perceptibly, and gave a little laugh. 
“Those who built it were not desirous 
of attracting attention to it. It was wiser 
for a Catholic to avoid notice.” 

“ Well, well, Father, to-day your Cam- 


my face 
interest. 

“Tt is very old, eh? 
the hall of the Sardinian ambassador’s 
house—it has survived many perils. We 
often wish that walls could speak, Could 


showed my curiosity and 


This was part of 
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these do so, you would hear many a story 
which would turn you cold. In the early 
days of this house priests were hunted 
like vermin, mass was celebrated in secret 
cellars and garrets, and the mobs beat 
against the very door you entered by like 
a raging sea.” 

Yet he spoke in calm accents, as in a 
few words he recalled the past. 

“See,” he said, and walking to what 
seemed to be a large cupboard by the 
shuttered window, high up in the wall, 
stood upon a chair and pulled open a 
door. 

He then descended, lit a candle, and 
placing it in my hand invited me to take 
his place. I did so, and before me I saw 
a long low gallery, black as night, so ugly 
and ominous that it has since haunted my 
dreams. The flame of the candle flickered 
as I thrust it in, and then expired, but I 
had seen enough: I stepped down to the 
floor. 

“That was no doubt a spy-hole. It 
runs over the curious archway leading 
from Lincoln’s Inn Fields into Sardinia 
Street, which was once named Duke 
Street, after James IT.” 

“* How little we know of London!” I 
exclaimed. ‘Who would believe that 
such places were left in these days ?” 

He sighed. “The house is old and 
ugly, and so, too, is the chapel, as you 
will see presently, but to us Catholics it 
is endeared by its associations with so 
many bitter trials. After all, perhaps you 
did well to come and see us before it was 
too late, for both house and chapel are 
doomed ; the mark of the red cross will 
soon be daubed on the poor old walls. 
Dear, dear, dear !—but come, and I will 
find you a place, for we shall be very 
crowded,” 

I followed him along a ghostly corridor, 
the faint gleam of candles and the robes 
of altar servants catching my eye down 
in some distant chamber, for the house is 
full of devious byways, and in a moment 
we were ascending a wide staircase with 
a fine oak baluster. I have a dim im- 
pression of echoing, shadowy passages, 
when we stopped before a door, which 
the priest opened with a key as old as the 
building, and passing in I found myself 
in the gallery of a quaint chapel, a rich 
mellow brown in hue, transfigured into 
soft beauty by the poetic emblems of the 
Catholic Faith. I stood in the lower of 


two curving galleries, and looking down 


saw surpliced figures flitting about the 
Sanctuary, which glowed with lights, the 
sheen of holy instruments and rich vest- 
ments ; many candles were burning, too, 
at the feet of various Saints, which shone 
out of the shadowy aisles, so quick to 
touch the pious imagination and to excite 
devotion. Above me from out the gloom 
I discerned a rounded dome, the upper 
gallery which almost reached the ceiling, 
space broken by many pillars, and at the 
end facing the altar an old-world organ, 
over whose brow hung a rich coat-of-arms, 
carved in oak and embellished with rich 
colours. These impressions were but misty, 
and they had just begun to clear when 
I felt a hand on my shoulder, and the 
Father, directing one look at an ancient 
clock in the organ gallery, and another 
down below at the crowded seats, bade 
me follow him. We made our way to the 
opposite side, and pointing to a small 
pew of rich mahogany wood he said: 
“The Ambassador’s pew—this was called 
the Quality Gallery.” I smiled at the 
quaint phraseology, but begged that I 
might be allowed to take a lower place 
amongst the people. My humility did not 
displease the Father, for he nodded his 
head, and retracing our footsteps we were 
soon descending the old staircase again, 
and passing through what seemed to me 
a maze of corridors, once more entered 
the chapel by a door at the side of the 
Sanctuary. I was given a chair by the 
altar of Saint Anthony, the patron saint 
of the poor, whose beneficent features 
were illuminated this evening with more 
than usual brightness, and at whose feet 
kindly spirits had laid their offerings of 
such modest flowers as happened to be 
in bioom. One glance at my neighbours, 
indeed, assured me that many in this 
gathering had need to bow before Saint 
Anthony and to hold communion with 
him, for poverty had set its indelible mark 
on many a face, betokening lifelong battles 
with the world. My ears told me, too, 
that I was amongst the emotional Irish, 
to whom the consolations of religion are 
so real and living; I knew it by whispered 
accents, by impulsive gestures, by the 
humorous twinkle of rolling eyes, by a 
certain grim fanatical gaze, by a hard 
defiant stare, by a strange devil-me-care 
combativeness which I seemed to detect 
even in this holy place. 

Yet these were but fleeting revelations ; 
the service began, and the swelling organ, 
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the voices of the choir, the words of the 
priest, softened these hard visages, and as 
they gazed dreamily upon altar and Cross, 
upon Holy Virgin and saint all steeped in 
the glow of many lights, I fancied that 
they saw shadowy visions of angels hover- 
ing over them—mysterious ministers of 
grace from the heavens above. It is a 
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heritage and became first Bishop of Rome. 
I knew that the sign of the Cross, which 
the child beside me was just making on 
her little face and bosom, was the same 
act of reverence to the Saviour that the 
early Christians made in those dark cata- 
combs that run beneath old Rome; I 
knew the homely portrait of the latest 





‘The Chapel is endeared to us Catholics by many associations.” 


sweet and soothing atmosphere, fitting for 
dreams and ecstasies. 

For myself, as my eyes fell on a face of 
Christ close by me, beaming with in- 
effable pity and benevolence, upon statues 
of saints, emblems and shining altar, my 
mind was slowly carried to the dim past, 
and I thought of the tremendous changes 
which the Catholic faith had wrought 
upon the universe since that awful day 
of the Ascension, when Peter received his 


Pope which is hanging on the wall repre- 
sented the successor, in a direct line, of 
St. Peter, and that before the ancient 
dynasty all others paled into insignificance. 
Strangely blended in my mind with a 
shadowy procession of martyrs and mira- 
cles, of Crusaders and Saracens, of saints 
and missionaries, of kings and prelates, of 
dungeons and racks, of battles and mur- 
ders, of executions by axe and flame, were 
memories of a pious pilgrimage which I 
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had paid not many days before to St. 
Albans. I was standing by the side of 
that martyr’s shrine when another pilgrim, 
who was evidently a Catholic priest, after 
gazing for some time on the memorial, 
made some remark to me on the reverent 
ingenuity which had pieced together the 
many scattered fragments into so harmo- 
nious a whole. 

“IT suppose the image-makers thought 
they had done their worst,” I said 
laughingly. 

“T suppose so,” he said, with an accent 
of bitterness which I could readily excuse 
in one who felt deeply ; ‘“ but see ”—at 
that moment a golden beam of sun 
touched the battered side of the shrine, 
and it shone as though the jewels which 
once studded it, and the pigments which 
once made it aflame with the colours of 
the rainbow were still there. ‘The happy 
omen seemed to chase away his melan- 
choly, and together we inspected screens, 
Lady Chapel, and exquisite chantries, 
hung over tombs of Lord Abbots, and 
gazed aloft until we were dizzy into the 
misty tower built by Paul de Caen nearly 
a thousand years ago. 

“Ah!” sighed the priest, as at last we 
came out into the sun and life, ‘‘ and to 
think that we have lost all this, which was 
once ours!” and he stood on the path 
and gazed in silence over the vivid green 
meadows sloping down to the Ver, 
once covered with the buildings of the 
famous monastery, over the site of ancient 
Verulamium, over the lovely wooded 
heights beyond, and at Jast fixed his eyes 
on the stern old gatehouse, all that 
remains of the grandeur of St. Albans, 
through which kings and queens have 
often passed, and many a stately pro- 
cession, which has often heard the roar 
of mobs, the clash of arms, and the 
frightful cries of ‘‘ Sanctuary, sanctuary.” 

A mysterious dignity clothes a priest 
even in these days, and I did not care to 
disturb his reverie, but in a moment he 
was peopling for his Protestant-bred fellow- 
pilgrim the vanished cloisters, the King’s 
House, the Scriptorium, and _ talking 
eloquently of the days when only the 
priest stood between the tyranny and 
ferocity of the medizval lord and _ his 
bondsmen. ‘ You owe us much,” he said, 
pointing to the tower now fired by the 
setting sun, which stands like a beacon in 
the landscape, and then stalked away, 
leaving me to conjure up alone the glories 
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of art and craft which the Catholic faith 
has inspired. ‘The old tower faded away 
from my sight; the cawing of the rooks 
as they wheeled round it, the sound of 
bells wafted over the peaceful meadows 
merged into realities. 

Once more I was in Sardinia Chapel, 
and before me, at a small reading-desk 
within the altar rails, stood a tall, grizzled 
priest in cassock and biretta, a solitary 
dramatic figure in black silhouetted against 
the altar. With uplifted hand he was in- 
veighing in quiet earnest tones, which yet 
penetrated to the darkest corners of the 
shadowy chapel, against the world, the 
flesh and the devil, as priests have in- 
veighed since the pagan days when Nero 
was Emperor. ‘To-night the people were 
called together to renew the solemn 
promises made for them at their baptism, 
and to which, alas ! they being but mortal, 
had been faithless. ‘When you were 
babes,” I heard him say, ‘the Devil was 
driven out of your souls on that day: the 
devil having then possession of your 
souls, inasmuch as you were conceived 
and born in original sin, the priest placed 
the end of his stole upon you and invited 
you to become members of the Catholic 
Church and the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Your sponsors undertook on your behalf 
that you should renounce Satan and all 
his works. You were then taken to the 
font, and holy water was poured upon your 
head, whereby you were admitted into 
the fold of the only true Shepherd of your 
souls. ‘Then the priest placed a lighted 
candle in the hands of your sponsors and 
said: ‘Receive this burning light and 
keep thy baptism so as to be without 
blame, and thou shalt have eternal life, 
and live for ever and ever, Amen.’ ” 

So were minds prepared for the final 
act; and whilst they were saying the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, and con- 
templating the mysteries upon which 
Catholics dwell when they tell their beads, 
—glorious or dolorous, they are equally 
beautiful—I looked round. I saw on 
most of the faces, whether of youth or 
age, traces of the severest toil; I saw 
men very old, grim, and iron-hard, with 
blunted horny fingers, and marvelled that 
they had survived the struggle; I saw 
withered dames, roughened by exposure 
to the weather, their backs bowed by 
heavy burdens; it was easy, indeed, to 
see that poverty was well represented, 
gay colours, glistening beads, velvets and 





“The whole of the old chapel was aglow with the soft light of hundreds of candles. 
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Sunday-best notwithstanding, though here 
and there amongst them sat the more 
prosperous—that is, if one may judge by 
externals. 

I now saw by various signs and move- 
ments that some important ceremony was 
about to take place, and as if by some act 
of magic every member of the congrega- 
tion produced a candle, some large and 
tall, others of very humble dimensions, 
and gazed intently on the black figure 
by the altar. ‘“* Now,” he cried, “ you will 
renew those baptismal vows of which I 
have been speaking, and as a token you 
will light the candles. Do not strike 
matches—the altar boys will pass round 
with tapers.” 

Then the surpliced servers began to 
move hither and thither, and in a few 
moments the whole of the old chapel was 
aglow with the soft light of hundreds of 
candles, which at a sign were held high 
up in the air, casting the weirdest shadows 
upon oak and time-stained fabric, and 
producing an effect which will not soon be 
effaced from my memory. Cold indeed 
would be the soul which was not moved 
to emotion by the beautiful rite ; callous 
the most austere whose eyes did not 
moisten as he contemplated the rapt looks 
which flitted over many a face, graven 
deep by sin and sorrow and hardships. 

“Do you renounce Satan?” cried the 
priest, holding up a cross, 

“We do renounce him,” came the 
muttered responses, the sound of many 
voices rolling through the chapel. 

“Do you renounce all the works of 
Satan ?” 

eGo.” 

*“Do you renounce all the pomps of 
the world ?” 

“We do,” 

“Do you renounce bad company ?” 

“We do.” 

“Do you renounce every occasion of 
sin ?” 

“We do.” 

“Will you give up impurity and drunken- 
ness ?” 

“We will.” 

So came ringing questions and the 
murmurous vows ; and at last the candles 
were put out. 

The time had come to give Benediction. 
The missionary preacher retired from his 
desk. The priest of the parish was robed 
in his rich vestments, and, tended by 
servers and censer-bearer, advanced to the 


altar, which now seemed aflame with light 
and colour, perhaps seeming brighter by 
contrast with the age and gloom of its 
surroundings. In silence he rose and 
moved back the veil which had hidden 
the ‘Tabernacle, withdrew from it the 
Blessed Sacrament, placed it in a silver 
monstrance, and exposed it on the throne 
to the sound of music and many voices 
singing, “Oh! Salutaris Hostia ” ; 


O Saving Victim, opening wide 
The gate of Heaven to men below! 
Our foes press on from every side ; 
Thine aid supply, Thy strength bestow. 


The incense was poured into the thurible, 
and the priest, profoundly adoring, swung 
it to and fro before the Host, and a great 
volume of sweet-smelling clouds rose in 
the air, and floated over the people and 
curled round the columns of that old 
chapel. Then comes the Zantum ergo 
Sacramentum : 


Down in adoration falling, 

Lo! the sacred Host we hail; 
Lo! o’er ancient forms departing, 
Newer rites of grace prevail ; 

Faith for all defects supplying 
When the feeble senses fail. 

All kneeling, there was an awful silence, 
broken by the faint note of a bell, for 
God was present. ‘The priest rose, and, a 
silken veil covering his hand, took from 
the altar the portion of the monstrance in 
which rested the Blessed Sacrament, came 
forward, turned his face towards us, and 
making the sign of the Cross, blessed the 
people. 

After the service was over many Lin 
gered, as though little disposed to face 
the realities of the world, some praying 
before their patron saints, others entering 
the confessionals, some buying books of 
devotion and pictures of their Chapel. 
As I moved to and fro I heard many 
an expression of deep regret at its doom, 
which plainly came from warm hearts : 
but I confess, as I looked at the bulging 
walls, the peeling plaster, the sunken 
floors, the gaps and rents, and the general 
crookedness of decrepitude, I felt that its 
day was past. It was pleasant to hear 
these poor people bewailing the advent 
of the wrecker, and it was easy to under- 
stand that this was no gathering of 
strangers. I fell into conversation with 
the verger, who stood at the door, where 
one of his duties was to collect the pence 
which each puts in the shallow wooden 
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platters—a payment representing, he told homes since the laying waste of Clare 
me, in many cases real denial of the Market. 


gnawing wants of the body. “They are scattered over London.” 





* Surely,” I said, “ many of your people “* But the Chapel is full ?” 
are Irish ?” He smiled with a face full of woe. 
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“The priest swung the censer to and fro.” 


“Yes; many of them descendants of |“ ‘They would walk miles with hard peas 
those who came over in the great famine. in their shoes to hear Mass in the old 
I know one old woman who remembers — Chapel. 
eating boiled seaweed.” 

I breathed hard to think of it, and 
asked where they had found new 


I was married here, my children 
were baptised here 

“And so were mine,” interrupted a 
good-natured fellow who was standing 
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by us. “I was baptised here, 
married here, and would be 
buried here if they’d let me.” 
He iaughed, but I could see 
he was in deadly earnest. 

“T can remember King Victor 
Immanuel coming to Mass here,” 
interjected another. 

*“T can remember when the 
old chapel was so full that people 
knelt in the street and heard 
Mass through the open door.” 

* And JZ can remember see- 
ing gold in the plate,” chuckled 
an old lady who was selling 
little medals of the Sacred 
Heart and the Immaculate Con- 
ception—a touching tribute to 
glories that had long since de- 
parted, 

At that moment Father Dun- 

ford came up, and showed me 
various points of interest which 
would have escaped a stranger. 
I sawa place at the end of the 
chapel called the Black Hole, 
of course because it is so dark, 
even on sunny days, which is 
given up to those who, alas! 
have not a penny to spare for a 
seat, and yet would be greatly 
troubled in their consciences if 
they did not come to Mass; 
I saw the quaint old _ pulpit, 
which the preacher enters from 
the lower gallery; I saw the two 
wooden lamps glimmering over 
the altar, which were made to 
replace those that were burnt 
by the Gordon Rioters. 

Those days in 1780 were like 
an episode in the French Terror, 
for London was in the hands 
of the mob, who sacked and 
burnt at will, and filled the air with 
their cries of “ No Popery.” How vivid 
history is when you learn it, not from 
books, but from such living tokens as 
those two red lamps, or from the holy 
vessels whose exquisite workmanship I was 
admiring in the Sacristy ! 

The mob was thundering at the door 
when some devoted. woman flew into this 
dim, uneven little chamber behind the 
altar, swiftly flung open safes, gathered 
up monstrance, thurible, and_ reliquary, 
withdrew the Blessed Sacrament from 
the Tabernacle, and at the risk of her 
life, with the hoarse cries of the besiegers 
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**Some going in and out of the Confessional.” 


in her ears, escaped by some private way, 
and placed them in the arms of a priest 
then hiding in some hole in Great ‘Turn- 
stile. The good man was fasting, and 
there and then said Mass in thanksgiving 
for their preservation. 

Eloquent of times past, too, of old 
landmarks, are the rich vestments of 
sumptuous brocade, of damask, of satin, 
white and red, crimson and black, heavy 
with gold and silver, which I see in 
another chamber. Upon some there is 
a coat of arms: they are those of the 
old Sardinian kingdom—a red cross on 
white ground, with the Saracen heads in 
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memory of the victories of the Pisans 
over the hosts of Mahomet. ‘The very 
names of these vestments—stole and 
maniple,amice and girdle, alb and chasuble 
—fire the imagination ; but to see them so 
close, to touch them with one’s fingers, 
lends strange and potent vitality to the 
thoughts they recall of the story of 
Christendom. 

‘*‘ But,” said the Father, “I should like 
to show you some other relics of our 
former grandeur.” 

He smiled, and there was a touch of 
irony in his accents; but I thought it 
pleased him to dwell upon the past, and 
I certainly was nothing loth. So we 
clambered up the old oak staircase, and 
I found myself in another panelled 
chamber, dim and sombre enough in the 
one light which hung from the ceiling. I 
took a seat by a small table, to which he 
presently brought from some other room 
a monstrance so heavy that he bent 
beneath its weight. ‘Tarnished with age 
though it was, I saw that it was exquisitely 
wrought, and that it bore the arms with 
which I was now familiar. When I had 
sufficiently admired it he wrapped it round 
with a cloth, and, having taken it away, 
brought other vessels equally beautiful. 

“You see,” he said, “even in this poor 
parish we still have treasure.” 

He then sank down, as though weary, 
in his own chair, and talked of his people 
with a quiet practicality which much im- 
pressed me, being more accustomed to 


discuss such matters with followers of 


colder creeds than that he preached. 
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From our conversation I gathered that 
human nature differs little whether it 
accepts the faith of Rome or Geneva. 

The clock struck eleven, and reproaching 
myself for having remained so long, | 
rose to go. My eye fell upon a picture 
of some cathedral which lay on the 
table. 

“Ah,” said the Father, “ what wonder- 
fui builders they were in the old days! ” 

{ mentioned my pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Alban. 

Then he murmured, “ And to think 
that once all this was ours!” 

I started, for here was the same sigh of 
regret, expressed in the very words, which 
I had heard from priestly lips only a few 
days before. 

My parting was hurried. <A_ knock 
sounded on the door, which the priest 
opened. Some poor mortal was expiring 
not a stone’s-throw away. “I must go,” 
said the priest: “wait, and I will take 
you to the door,” and I saw him take a 
small bag of embroidered silk from his 
writing-table and hang it round his neck, 
He then withdrew from it a small silver 
box, and holding it in his hand he lighted 
me to the ghostly corridor which led to 
the front door. I knew that little box 
was the pyx; I knew that in it would be 
placed the consecrated particles which 
lie in the Tabernacle; I knew that in 
a few minutes the filmy eyes of the 
dying would look upon the Blessed 
Sacrament with ecstasy. Such are the 
consolations of religion ; such are the sad 
duties of the priest. 


‘ 
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An old Ibex. 


WAS after ibex for the first time in 
my life. For two days we had 
been looking for a herd which, as 

tracks showed us, frequented the crags 
at the head of the glen where my tent 
was pitched, but so far without success. 
This evening, however, the faint tinkle of 
a falling stone drew my shikari’s telescope 
in the right direction. 

“ Follow,” he said, “the next ridge to 
the one we are on, right up to the top, where 
the patches of snow begin: you will see 
a big rock like a fort ; they are on that.” 

The directions were unmistakable, and 
I was soon reaching for the big telescope 
to see them better. 

What a thrill the sight of any new 
game animal gives one! Not indeed like 
one’s first of all; for whether he be a 
Scotch stag or the modest but not less 
sporting black buck of India, that is a 


sensation that comes once only in a 
lifetime. Of course the ibex looked 
enormous. ‘They were lying down on 


the top of a big rock that rose up from 
a confused mass of crags, and which 
reminded one, as the shikari said, of the 
crenelated walls of some medizval fort. 
As the ibex moved their heads, their 


horns looked like curved scimitars against 
the sky, turning this way and that. ‘Their 
fort was quite impregnable as far as we 
were concerned, for let alone the fact that 
the wind was wrong, our approach, which- 
ever side we made it, would be visible to 
the keen eyes of watchful sentries. 

So I had to be content to sit and watch 
my first herd, till the shadows began to 
steal along the hillsides and throw gigantic 
shapes on the opposite side of the valley. 
Then the ibex one by one got up, took 
a look down, and began to descend, first 
slowly, and then more quickly, till by the 
time they reached the deep green grass 
they had lost all their stateliness and 
apparently all their caution, The _pro- 
cession became a scramble, and down 
they rushed, the little ones larking about 
and tumbling over one another like a 
pack of schoolchildren let loose. But 
it was too dark for a stalk, and we left 
them scattered about the Alpine pastures 
below us. My first shot at ibex looked 
almost a certainty for to-morrow, and my 
dinner off a roast leg of oorial shot a few 
days before, and the “ tappio” pudding 
beloved of eastern chefs, might have been 
an alderman’s feast for all I knew or 
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cared. After dinner, pipe in mouth, I 
went outside to look at the weather before 
turning in. It was aglorious night. The 
crescent moon was just setting behind a 
queer-shaped mountain the other side of 
the Astor river, and the dark mass took 
to my ibex-heated imagination the re- 
semblance of a gigantic buck lying down, 
with the moon his golden horn. 

But alas for youth’s vain imaginings ! 
next morning, when I should have been 
getting up with the first glimmer of light 
in the east, the patter patter of rain on 
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was long, but it passed, and evening closed 
in still wet. Stalking in mist and rain 
with the wind blowing in all directions 
at once was a hopeless impossibility, and 
it was no use going out either that day 
or the next. Wet weather when in camp 
among the mountains is abominable. Wet 
tents, wet clothes, wet carpets, wet dogs, 
food smoked instead of cooked, are some 
of the ills one has to laugh at, and the 
acme of comfort one’s imagination can 
depict isa dry room with a fire in it, and 
an armchair before that fire. 

On the third day rain 
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had stopped, and patches 
of blue sky—oh, how 
welcome !—had_ appeared ; 
though the great white 
clouds still rolled in the 
valleys below us, and at 
times enveloped us in a 
dense wet mist. Our ibex 
had in the meantime 
shifted their quarters, and 
were discovered among 
some black jagged-looking 
rocks at the opposite side of 
the glen we were in, Early 
next morning we were on 
our way across the valley, 
knee deep in sopping grass 
and flowers and mountain 
vegetation. The rain had 
been snow only a_ few 
hundred feet above us, but 
the white line was quickly 
creeping up the slopes 
under the intermittent 
gleams of sunshine. The 
weather still threatened, 
however, and before we 
had got across the valley 
we had been soaked 








The writer with two lbex. 


my tent made me spring from my bed 
and poke my head out between the flaps. 
Black as Jorrock’s cupboard was the 
morning, and pouring dismally. Five 
o’clock, and daylight showed no change, 
but a sea of mist and clouds enveloping 
my camp, and so my hopes of ibex fled 
for that day. How the time dragged! 
Eleven o’clock saw my gun and rifles 
polished and speckless, one o’clock my 
correspondence all finished. By three 
o'clock I had smoked more tobacco than 
was good for any one who wanted heart 
and lungs in climbing order. The day 


through by a heavy burst 

of rain. We pushed on 
through it all, and by the time we reached 
the rocks they were again glistening in 
the sun. We found an almost per- 
pendicular ridge which had to be sur- 
mounted to get a view into the ravine 
where the ibex had been seen. I found 
my nailed boots would not bite on the 
wet rocks, so off they came, and the 
climb was begun in my stockings. With 
a shoulder to stand on there, and a hand- 
pull here, we got along somehow or 
other. But it was desperately bad going, 
and nearly at the end, a smooth wall of 
rock almost stopped us; but, thanks to 
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Typical lbex ground. 


my shikaris, after half an hour’s struggle 
the top was reached, and I found myself, 
rather to my surprise, lying, rifle in hand, 
gazing across a hundred and fifty yards 
of air at three big ibex lying on a dry 
ledge of rock opposite me. From the 
point of view which connects hill shooting 
with precipices, it was quite the typical 
ibex ground, and though I have shot 
much in the Himalayas since my first 
essay after ibex, I cannot recollect a more 
awesome but pictorially appropriate scene. 
Great naked black cliffs rose up out of 
the mist on all sides. Our heads pro- 
jected over a sheer drop, the bottom of 
which could not be seen. Opposite us, 
where the ibex lay, a wall of rock abutting 
up to a dizzy height, overhung the chasm. 
The noise of loud rushing waters filled 
our ears, and from every crevice and 
gully streams flung themselves into space, 
but swept away by currents of air, became 
wreaths of smoke before they could touch 
rock again. My imagination as to the 
sort of ground ibex ought to be shot on 
was thoroughly satisfied, and all that 
remained was to do it. I wanted to take 
my shot there and then, as they were, 
lying down, but my shikari (not at that 
time Gul Sher) insisted on my waiting 
till they rose and gave me a broadside 


shot. We should have whistled them 
to their feet, but did not. So, wet and 
shivering, I waited, and just when I least 
expected it, the ibex rose simultaneously 
to their feet, moved along their gallery 
and were gone. A puff of air had no 
doubt told them of our presence. It 
seemed like a moment of time, but | 
had fired two aimed shots and _ both 
misses! We never saw those ibex again, 
and next day I had to return to Gilgit. 
Thus ended my first ibex stalk. 

Let me ask my readers to accompany 
me now on another stalk. It was some 
eight years after the episode of which an 
account has been given. I had in the 
meantime been almost continually em- 
ployed on duty in the best shooting- 
grounds in the Himalayas, and had shot 
many ibex, and good heads among them 
too, but not the enormous one with fifty- 
inch horns that figured in my day-dreams. 

Our summer camp had _ been pitched 
near the head of the lovely Harpai glen, 
about the place where the junipers begin 
to grow scarce and the valley spreads into 
open stretches, in the soft bottoms of 


which grass, mosses and flowers grew 
deep. A charming camp it was. One 


could look across fifty miles of pine- 
clothed valleys and ridges to where the 
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did not appreciate golf. The end in 
view seemed to him so dispropor- 
tionate with the pains taken in attain- 
ing it. All the same, he used 
frequently to carry my clubs, and did 
not hesitate to criticise freely, but he 
would not drop the language of the 
rifle. When we topped a ball we 
were told we had “ gone high,” and 
when we dug into the ground we 
were told to take “‘a fuller sight,” but 
the absence of a second barrel, after 
some such a contretemps, always 
seemed to him an unredeemable blot 
on the game. 

As we were going round, he gradu- 
ally allowed it to become apparent 
that he had seen a real monster ibex 
among the high crags known as 
Kinechuch, that overhung the valley, 
six or seven miles below our camp. 
He was an ibex of great age, his 
winter coat not yet shed, and with 
horns not than six spans in 
length. Gul Sher had seen him one 
day, but he had been gone the next; 
his retreat, however, was one to which 
he would be certain to return, being 


less 








Gul Sher Khan, “ shikari.” 


great white cone of Dobani rose beyond 
the Gilgit spur, and by climbing up to 
the pass at the head of the valley, one 
could see half a dozen or more peaks 
of over 24,000 feet cleaving the sky, and 
among them the giant crest of Nanga 
Parbat. 

Ibex and markhor were of course our 
main interest, and though the cares of a 
district prevented my being always on the 
wander, it was rare that we had not news 
of the existence somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of a mighty old buck of one 
or other of the wild goats. Indeed, the 
story of that summer camp is in the main 
the history of attempts to compass the 
death of two remarkably fine beasts, one 
a markhor and the other an ibex. It is 
with the latter that this story deals. 

We were playing golf one evening on 
the links round our camp, certainly the 
highest, though not the worst course in 
the world, when my old shikari Gul 
Sher, who had been roaming about with 
telescope and binoculars, turned up and 
took my clubs. 

Gul Sher was a character, and should 
have been born a Scotchman, although, 
loth as I am to confess evil of him, he 


isolated, remote and precipitous, 

Next morning, taking my sporting 
tent and kit for a few days, I went 
down the valley through forests of 
juniper and cedar, and then, turning up 
to the right, crossed a high bare pass 
leading to the Gasho valley, from which 
the Kinechuch ridge could be attacked. 
It looked formidable. A_ high black 
razor-edge of slate, bare of all vegetation 
for a couple of thousand feet above our 
heads, in length three miles or more. 
From the side we were to attack it, which 
was the reverse of that the ibex were on, 
the ridge looked very steep and rather 
awesome, but on essaying it next morning 
we found it easier than it appeared, and 
a couple of hours’ scramble over sharp 
jutting-out angles of slate, forming easy 
but treacherous footing, and loose jangling 
débris of the same, we got to the top. 
Here quite a different kind of ground 
awaited us. The drop down the opposite 
side was almost sheer, being parallel with 
the dip in the slate, and gave no foothold 
of any kind. ‘The precipice fell straight 
down for five to eight hundred feet or so, 
and then the naked rock was_ buried 
under a less steep slope of old avalanche 
snow. Below this came alpine pastures 
falling away down into pine forests two 
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or three thousand feet below us. Sharp 
ridges ran down at frequent intervals into 
the pastures, forming a series of corries— 
altogether an ideal haunt for ibex. It 
was in one of these that the big fellow 
had been seen. So we walked along the 
razor-edged crest or rather just behind it, 
examining each ravine in turn, Ibex we 
found in plenty, but not the one we were 
after. From the end of the ridge, where 
it fell away abruptly, we retraced our 
steps and went back to the other end, 
and were rewarded by seeing—nothing,. 
So back we went to camp. ‘There was 
not anything surprising in this: big ibex 
are not picked up every day, and, as 
Gul Sher remarked, “If not to-day, then 
to-morrow ; if not to-morrow, the next day ; 
but find him we shall.” But he was 
there neither on the morrow nor the day 
after. The Kinechuch ridge was then 
abandoned, and in the next few days all 
the likely ground on that water-parting 
was examined, but with no 
result, and the pursuit of 
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here with the second shikari, I will go to 
the end of the ridge and have one more 
look, and if you don’t see me wave my 
coat, go round and shoot him. 

The old man disappeared, and I lay 
and ate my cold mutton, and watched the 
herd lying peacefully below us, chewing 
the cud and little recking of danger. We 
waited a couple of hours and no signs of 
Gul Sher, when, just as we were preparing 
to move, a black dot moved out into a 
patch of snow at the extreme end of our 


ridge. Gul Sher, no doubt, and a look 
through the glasses discovered him 
furiously waving his coat. Over the 


loose slates we clattered, sending small 
avalanches down the hill, working slowly 
round the dizzy corners and running over 
the slopes of shale, till in an hour’s time 
we arrived, somewhat blown, to where 
Gul Sher was sitting. His face and nod 
were enough, and words superfluous. 
The ridge here turned at a right angle, 





the big ibex was dropped 
for the time. A fortnight 


or more later Gul Sher 
found him again in the 


same spot, and again I laid 
myself out for his destruc- 
tion. ‘The evening before, 
he had been there, but 
when I went up the ridge 
he was gone—vanished as 
mysteriously as before. 
However, I determined to 
look yet another day before 
again dropping his pursuit ; 
and this time, if the big 
one was not to be seen, we 
agreed I was to shoot one 
or other of the smaller ibex 
on the other side. So up 
we went. Proceeding our 
usual round, first to the 
east, we came on a herd 
of ibex among which was 
a fair head (a good one 
anywhere else), which I 
judged to be about forty- 
two inches or perhaps a 
shade more. My faith in 
the big one was growing 
faint. ‘T’ll shoot that 
one,” I remarked: ‘‘a bird 
in the hand anyhow.” 














“Good, sahib,” said Gul 
Sher; “if you will wait 


Gul Sher watching the /bex. 
48 
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forming on the inside a snow-filled gully 
and on the outside a steep cliff, a thousand 
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the monster, with horns forming an almost 
complete circle, though reaching right 

















Seen through a telescope. 


feet or so in height, of broken rocks. It 
was on the latter the ibex were lying. 


Gul Sher had the telescope propped up 


back behind his shoulders. A truly magni- 
ficent head, measuring fifty inches at 
feast. ‘They were lying facing us, and a 

















A big Ibex. 


on the ridge crest, and I crawled up and 
applied my eye. There were two ibex in 
the field of view, and one of them was 





lot of does and kids were scattered all 
about and around. The herd was about 
five hundred yards away, and so we worked 
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without further ado along the ridge towards 
them. ‘The wind was in our faces, but 
dark clouds had appeared on the horizon, 
and no time was to be lost, as it might 
change any moment. After going a few 
hundred yards, a small V-shaped de- 
pression in the crest gave what seemed a 
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it. So we crept farther still along the 
ridge, to a point from where I should get 
a view of his red back lying not forty 
yards below me. With extraordinary care 
I crept to the edge. Nothing to be seen. 
I pushed myself a little farther over. At 
this moment there came a low growl of 




















The great white cone of Dobanni. 


good firing point, so we crept to this and 
looked over. The big ibex was within a 
hundred yards of us, still lying facing us, 
but with head and a portion only of his 
chest visible. I should have taken the 
shot then, but I intensely desired to risk 
nothing, the herd was absolutely un- 
alarmed, and finally, Gul Sher was against 


thunder, and, fearful thought, I felt a 
breath of cold air on the back of my 
neck. Almost simultaneously a tremen- 
dous clatter of stones and a cloud of dust 
arose from below me. An exclamation 
of intense disgust came from Gul Sher. 
The hillside seemed alive with ibex, 
dashing at headlong speed along the cliff- 
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Shikari carrying lbex head. 


side away from me. I swung my legs 
over the edge, to get'a sitting shot at the 
big one when he should appear, but they 
seemed all small. ; 

“There is no use looking that way,” 
said Gul Sher: “the big one has gone 
down the ridge.” 

The shikari was standing up looking 


away down the ridge through his 
glasses. I found the direction, and 


saw two ibex going hard five hundred 
yards away, and they in a few seconds 
were lost to view. 

We followed them down the ridge — 
a difficult descent that nothing but the 
thought of that big ibex would have 
induced me to make; but he had evi- 
dently not stopped, and had gone on 
into the forests below. We got back 
to camp when it was pitch dark, as 
sick and disgusted as we could well 
be. 

That ibex did not return to his 
haunt the next day; nor, hunt high, 
hunt low, as we did for many days 
afterwards, did he ever once appear to 
me again, except in my dreams. 

It is as well to be philosophic over 
one’s shikar, as in other things, and 
in a little Persian proverb I sometimes 
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call to mind is embodied a deal of philo- 
sophy. It runs: 


S992 pW cd yd aoe es _ den (is eo 


Agar shabha hamah shab i kadr budi 
Shab i kadr be kadr budi 


Zit. If every night was the 
miracles,” the ‘‘ night of miracles ” 
to be miraculous, 


‘night of 
would cease 


and might be freely rendered, “If you 
could shoot an enormous ibex: every day 
of your life, enormous ,ibex would no 
longer be worth the shooting.” But as 
regards this particular beast, the proverb 
has not had its wonted efficacy, for I 
shall always regret his loss. 

That same season I lost, by no fault 
of my own, a markhor which would have 
been the second finest I have ever shot. 
I got his brother out of the same herd, a 
distinctly smaller beast, which measured 
fifty-two inches. A deal used to be said 
to Gul Sher about the loss of this markhor, 
and I well remember his reply : 

“You talk about that markhor, sahib, 
but mark my words, you may find a dozen 
markhor like the: one we lost, but you 

will never in your life see the like of the 
ibex of Kinechuch,’—and I believe him. 

















Shikari stripped to skin dead Ibex. 
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BAD TEMPER. 


BY 
Ill. 


NE of the more remarkable of the 
signs of these times is the disgrace- 
ful prevalence of good literature at 

cheap prices. 
* * % 


* 


* 


In the dear old days the boy purchased 


with his 
coppers a 
tale of 
blood in a 
gaudy 
paper 
cover. In- 


fluenced by 
its sugges- 
tions, he 
expropri- 
ated the 
petty cash 
or shot his 
mother. I 
will not 





pretend 
that this 
was in 


“A tale of blood in a gaudy paper 
cover.” 


every way desirable. Nowadays our youth 
procures in a cheap edition “ The Essays of 
David Hume,” much of which is shockingly 
dull stuff, and on the strength of a partial 
reading of that becomes a lifelong prig. 
This also is not desirable ; indeed, it is an 
additional objection that in the present state 
of the law a man is not hanged, nor even 
secluded, for being a prig. I do not see how 
any man can get a legitimate interest out of 
Hume, if he has not previously acquainted 
himself with something of Hume’s period, 
and more particularly with the thought- 
tendencies and thought-directors of that 
period. However, every publisher has his 
series—all that is standard and all that is 
classical. Books that were difficult of attain- 
ment are now on every bookstall. The poor 
pilgrim of the book-world no longer needs 
by study and education to fit himself for the 
reading of the fine author or for the apprecia- 
tion of a good edition. His purchase is not 
the occasional extravagance which he should 
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try to justify by subsequent economies, 
making the book that he has bought more 
valuable and dear to him. (We have not 
had to wait till to-day to discover that, and 
I will not insult my readers by quoting an 
authority present to their minds. 


religion there are stages: 


In every 
it is recognised 
that there are things that the neophyte must 
know, but it is equally recognised that he 
must not know them all at once and without 
due preparation ; he must know only when 
he fitted to So it with the 
religion of literature: it is not for every 


is l:now. is 
man ; it is not for any man who has not 
taken some trouble, 


education. 


It demands a previous 
But nowadays an enterprising 
publisher sits at the door of the temple, and 
beckons to the young clerk to come in on 
nominal terms. 
this 


“Come just as you are,” 


commercial siren 


cries, “and never 
mind about your mental equipment. A 
shilling a shot, and we make no extra 


charge for footnotes.” And the worst of it 
is that the young clerk accepts the invitation. 
Without 
previous 
initiation 


he will 
break into 
the very 


circleof the 
elect onany 
railway 
platform ; 
he has his 
shilling or 
his six- 
pence, and 
it 
He reads 
bits of the 
greatest on 
his way to 


suffices. 


his subur- 
ban’ home, 
and if the 
wretched 
edition 


by Barry Iain. 





“A totally undeserved reputation as 
a well-read man.” 
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does not happen to come unstuck before it 
gets there, it may serve to gather dust on his 
suburban bookshelf, and give him, among a 
circle of friends as ignorant as he is, a totally 
undeserved reputation as a well-read man. 
* * * + % 
What would the elect think of it—those 
who have put their feet on the neck of Time 
and come out triumphant? They would see 
their works abbreviated by some adventurous 
American for the abominable purposes of his 
series of “Library Gemlets,” or “ Sparks of 
Thought,” or whatever he may be pleased to 
call it. It is just possible that there are 
men who would abbreviate a great work, 
but would 
hesitate 
to muti- 
Late. a 
human 
being; I 
am ready 
to believe 
it: such 
strain at 
the gnat 
and swal- 
low the 
camel. 
Books 
are not 
beef, that 
extracts 
of them 
should be 





, on the 

**Dead, hopeless, speechless depression me 
would seize him.” m ar cet. 
Ph 16a 


hateful thing to tear a vital passage all bleed- 
ing from its context. And it is not only of 
that butchery which is called editing that 
the great would have to complain. Con- 
sider the form of these cheap editions. 
The paper, though not good, is perhaps as 
good as can be got for the money. The 
modern publisher is very great on paper. 
He studies and understands paper. But 
the print is frequently not straight on the 
page ; the proofs are not properly read ; 
there are dropped letters ; there is wretched 
binding ; there is everything that is slovenly 


and hideous. I have in my possession one 
of these reprints in which the printer’s errors 
number some hundreds ; I have another in 
which in some places the print is so far 
askew on the page that some of it flounders 
across the margin and is lost altogether ; I 





have another which is sullied with illustra- 
tions that would make the angels weep. 
Though of my great mercy I have named 
no names, I have brought no accusation 
against these reprints of which I have not 
actual evidence. 

% % % “ 

And what do the critics say? I fancy 
that many of the best of them say nothing ; 
despair is frequently dumb. Such a one 
would pick up the cheap reprint of his 
favourite author—probably in a mutilated 
form—turn a few ill-printed pages, and re- 
flect upon the being and the end of that 
book ; and dead, hopeless, speechless de- 
pression would seize him. Unfortunately 
many critics, having been well brought up, 
are very conscientious, and the defect of 
conscientiousness is that it makes men sub- 
missive—makes them swallow whole any- 
thing which is generally accepted. Now it 
is generally accepted that “the spread of 
good cheap literature”—that is the sweet 
phrase for it, I believe—is in every way 
desirable. It is not desirable. To increase 
the numbers of those who are, or have made 
themselves, worthy of good books, would be 
particularly desirable; but that is a very 
different thing, and does not come within 
a publisher’s province. To ensure that the 
great should never be published in a form 
so cheap as to be inevitably nasty would 
also be desirable. However, our conscien- 
tious critic finds some series of cheap re- 
prints before him, and deep within him the 
simple unquestioning faith that “ the spread 
of good cheap literature” is all we really 
need. His conscientious and imaginative 
eye sees the good cheap literature spread- 
ing with beneficial effects. Crime ceases. 
Father, dear father, comes home, no longer 
frequenting his sinful public-house, but 
preferring to read “The Ethics of the Dust” 
aloud to his tidy and well-fed family. Oh, 
how beautiful it all is! The conscientious 
critic must needs say something for that 
publisher whose reprints are helping on the 
spread. And he says—always and without 
fail—that these books are wonderful value. 
He refers to the very large number of closely- 
printed pages and the very small sum to be 
paid for them. His lapse into the language 
of the grocer’s show-card is quite natural. 
It is indeed wonderful that so much printed 
matter can be obtained for so few pence. It 
is almost a miracle and quite a tragedy. 
And the good publisher reads the words of 














the good critic with some complacence. He 
has given wonderful value. What more can 








“Not in the habit of buying ready-made clothes.” 


anybody possibly want? Happy publisher ! 
Happy critic ! 
+ * 

The vulgarisation of great books began 
in those dark days when many—and some 
who should have known better—made them- 
selves lists of the hundred best books. 
What reputations for taste then foundered 
in the sight of the wise! How strenuous 
and competitive it all was! How stodgy 
and dreary! And, ‘once the wicked work 
was done, the general public—that patient 
Uriah Heep—folded its little hands in 
humble adoration before the authoritative 
list, and some keen business eye saw the 
business chance. Out came the hundred 
best books, uniformly bound. It was a 
perfect little cottage library in itself, and 
everybody said so. People bought the 
unspeakable thing in order to give it as a 
present to other people. It was a pity that 
the grand gigantic advertisers of the /7- 
cyclopedia Britannica had not yet risen upon 
an astonished world ; the chance would have 
been theirs, and the sales, as they would 
say, phenomenal. Yet many people who 
accepted that list and bought that series 
were not in the habit of buying ready-made 
clothes. It may be that, a time of repent- 
ance having been vouchsafed them, they 
now know that there can be no such thing 
as a universal list of the hundred best books, 
and that the list will be different for different 
people. It may be that they have no longer 
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been able to bear the sight of that set, and 
have given it to the gardener or toa hospital. 
But the evil that was begun then is going 
on. Good cheap literature is still spreading, 
The publishers are still giving wonderful 
value—becoming more and more wonderful 
as the years rollon. The publisher is not 
in his business for fun. Scholars and men 
of taste are of necessity few in the world, 
and that these reprints should be produced 
at the price requires a sale to the many. 
He is perhaps right in judging that, in 
consequence of the lamentable spread of 
defective education, there are many people 
who would like to own specimens of the 
classics of their native land, or to give them 
away as a wedding present, or, in some 
extreme cases, to read them. The public 
is greedy enough to want too much for its 
money, and foolish enough to believe that 
it is getting a bargain when it is only getting 
a botch. One wonders where precisely the 
thing will stop. 
“ * % - + 

Yes, it will stop, because it is being so 
much overdone. When one sees a wicked 
thing being done it is always a comfort to 
see that it is being done too much and too 
frequently. Reaction will 
satiety will set in. There will come a day 
when a man will suggest to his friend that 
he shall give him as a wedding present 
Mr. Robinson’s excellent ‘“ Omnivorous 
Reader” series in forty-eight volumes, and 
the friend will have the manliness and the 
decency to reply that he 


have its way ; 


, 


would sooner 





“‘The manliness . . 
have sait-cellars.” 


. to reply that he would sooncr 


have salt-cellars. 
and sunny day. 
see it. 


That will be a bright 
I hope that I may live to 








LYCIDAS. 


A LIFESIZED STATUE IN WOOD AND WAX. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


T the end of March, just on the eve 
of sending in pictures for the big 
Exhibitions of the year, quite un- 


heralded in the studios, there arrived in 
England like some strange bird, that 


exceeding rarity—a beautiful work of Art, 
perhaps that thing for which we have so 
long been looking from a British sculptor— 
the genuine masterpiece. 

I speak of the statue of “Lycidas” by 
Mr. Havard Thomas, now in the New 
Gallery Exhibition, Nor did it reach its 
present situation without encountering the 
usual reverses of fortune that seem to be 
the fate of everything of the nature of a 
vara avis. Now, fortunately, it is safe for 
every one to see and study for himself; 
though there is in the work much so original 
and out of ordinary grooves that it must 
still expect to meet with opposition in some 
In the naive beauty of its pro- 
portions ; in the unexpected charm of the 
movement—with uplifted arms and 
slightly flexed legs; in the simplicity of 
the treatment of the face and hair; above 
all, in the synthesis of the whole, wrought 
to a perfection of finish almost unknown in 


quarters. 


its 


these days of experimental art,—surely this 
statue might be the work of one of those 
unnamed Greeks come to life again. 

Here is something that any one with a 
perception of the beautiful can enjoy without 
cavilling, or even without understanding ex- 
cept so far as the fact of its beauty is patent. 

For the last sixteen years Mr. Thomas 
has been living in Southern Italy—7.e,, in 
what was Magna Grecia—studying and 
working at his art in an atmosphere as 
nearly as possible similar to that of his 
masters, the early Greeks, and in 
touch with those masterpieces of the antique 


close 


which have from time to time been un- 
earthed in the country round. 
Much of this time has been spent in 


experiments of procedure, attempting to solve 
the reasons of the Greek pre-eminence ; but 
these are of too technical a nature to go 
into here, though Mr. Thomas proposes to 


publish his results with measurements and 
sections at some later period. 

It will be enough to say that this statue 
was worked on a basis of wood built up in 
pieces, the fixed proportions of which were 
mathematically observed from the beginning : 
the whole was then covered to a depth of 
about half an inch with hot virgin wax and 
worked with a hot tool. Such a surface 
as hard as wood and will take 
an exceeding subtlety and beauty of finish, 
while any loose or chance modelling can 
hardly be attempted. 

Yet this is no revival of Greek classicism 
such as we had at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with Canova at its head, when the 
masterpieces of the antique were used as 
starting-points instead of goals: the result 
being that by a familiar irony of fate the 
further its professors proceeded, the further 
they receded from their proper goal. Still, 
on they went until they reached a final state 
about as important and similar to a school- 
boy’s copy of Greek verse, the product of a 
gradus and a crib. 

Mr. Thomas’s endeavour has been just the 
reverse : his ambition was to go back to the 
beginnings of the Greeks, and proceeding 
from there, to seek from nature, amidst 
similar surroundings, the long-lost road to 
that oasis of beauty which was the haven of 
the great Greek sculptors of old; and we 
believe he has rediscovered the way. 

Drawing his inspiration from the character 
of these Southern men about him—which the 
truth of his statue shows has changed but 
little through all these ages—he has evolved 
a work that appears to me a continuance of 
the art of a lost period rather than a pro- 
duction of the present day. It is the opinion 
of many sculptors and painters, including 
some of the most distinguished in the land, 
that this is probably such a work as is only 
to be seen once in a generation, and that we 
may congratulate ourselves on its having 
been produced by an Englishman. But of 
course the final verdict still lies hidden in 
the womb of Time. 


when cool is 


A. S. HARTRICK., 














“ Lycidas.” 
Statue by Havard Thomas. ty 
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THE ELEPHANT AND HIS JOB. 


BY MRS. EVERARD COTES 


(SARAH JEANNETTE DUNCAN). 


seems to have a hard fate. It is 

a matter of sentiment. In fact, 
he is quite as well off as anybody. The 
forest is generous to him; he can reach 
most things he likes there and pull the 
rest down. He enjoys the sweets of 
dominion, too: it is Azs jungle, and if the 
tigers care to dispute his supremacy—well, 
they can. 

In captivity, he is taken the greatest 
care of, is dressed in velvet with gold 
fringes, and is never asked to go out of a 
walk. There is a slight disadvantage in 
being used for shooting ; it is so difficult 
to do justice to the situation when the 
sahib has missed the tiger, and he has got 
his claws well fixed in your quarters, and 
you are embarrassed with a howdah on 
your back and a mahout on your neck. 
But this does not happen often. 

In fact, the elephant’s lot is comfortable. 
He simply insists upon it. But in senti- 
ment I think he has a hard time. He 
has to live in a world where he is never 
understood, and for which he has plainly 
no sympathy. All his nearest relations 
are dead. He is not beautiful, and though 
he may be wise he has no means of 
expressing himself. He stands alone in 
any zoological collection; and he must 
feel that for the mere keeping up of a 
consciousness the size of his, he is a great 
deal too abundantly provided. 

It can be but small consolation to him 
to know that when he is there, chained 
by a leathery hind foot, swinging forward 
on two legs and back on the other two, 
the children never look at anything else. 
Yet he probably has more respect for 
mankind than for any of the other animals 
he has outgrown; and I thought, the 
other day in Rangoon, that he seemed 
to like working, not merely for men, as 
most animals are compelled to do, but 
with them. 

It is one of the remarkable things to 
see in Rangoon, the elephants taking 
orders like dock labourers, and carrying 
them out. There is the big pagoda, rising 
more like a certain kind of dinner-bell 
than anything else out of the trees around 
it, and covered all over with gold—you 
see it shining in the sun while you are 
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still far out in the harbour ; and there are 
bazaars, where they sell you little brass 
Buddhas and big Shan hats ; and there are 
the elephants at work in the timber yards, 
Nobody misses them. There is a tremen- 
dous fascination about any demonstration 
that seems to bridge the gulf between 
us and the other animals, nothing more 
interesting in the world. 

We made a start for the timber yards 
immediately after breakfast, as work 
stopped at eleven. It was a pleasant 
sunny drive out through the suburbs of 
Rangoon, which for prosperity and enter- 
prise is the most American city I have 
seen in the East. 

Gaiety and laughter were everywhere 
in the air ; life does not bite very deep in 
Burma, and nobody is hungry there, not 
even the pariah dogs. 

The timber yard was on the Irrawaddy, 
which carries down the teak logs from 
Upper Burma, and we were soon in the 
midst of the elephants, moving steadily 
this way and that, each one going about 
his own business. They took not the 
smallest notice of us; but I confess I 
never felt so much in anybody’s way, or 
had a livelier desire to get out of it. The 
sensation of seeing these enormous 
creatures moving about with purpose and 
intention was startling and curious. It 
is so hard to dissociate purpose and 
intention in animals from hostility to 
one’s self. 

We were grateful at this point to see 
the foreman on duty, who appeared to 
take charge of us. He said it was all 
right—that none of the elephants in his 
employment were careless enough to step 
on anybody. We were glad to take his 
word for it and to keep as close to him 
as possible. The din of the saw-mill 
enhanced the strangeness of the spectacle ; 
the perpetual loud buzzing of the wheels, 
the fall of dropping planks, the clanking 
of the drag-chains, made a pandemonium 
in which we could hardly hear each other 
speak. And the blazing sun was over all, 
and the pungent smell of the fresh-cut 
wood; and the earth trembled with the 
tramp of the elephant operatives, who 
moved through the scene indifferent and 
unperturbed and silent. 
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The elephants round us were dragging 
the logs to the mill to be sawn. They were 
harnessed for this with a broad breastband 
and heavy chains. A native looped the 
chains round the logs, and the elephant 
started off with them and deposited them 
on the trolley. Others were picking up 
the sawn planks with their trunks and 
carrying them across the yard to be piled. 

A mahout sat on the neck of every 
elephant, and if the animal picked up too 
small a plank the mahout would hint, 
with his iron spike, that two might go to 
that load. Then, grunting, the elephant 
would pick up the second, with infinite 
delicacy of balance, turn, march over, 
and deposit them beside the pile, always 
returning for another load so long as 
there were any planks ready. When 
there were none he would take his 
ease in the sun, and wait. Or perhaps 
there were heavy logs to be pushed from 
one place to another; and if pushing 
would do, with his trunk curled against 
the log, no elephant would give himself 
the trouble of picking it up, any more 
than a housemaid will pick up a chair on 
casters. 

This might be called unskilled labour 
beside that of the piling elephants—those 
who picked up the heavy timber and laid 
the rough-hewn logs on top of one another. 
One would suppose that a pile of timber 
made by an elephant would be a heap, 
thrown together as if for a bonfire. Not 
at all; it is as symmetrical, as well dis- 
posed with regard to economy of space as 
if men had done it. 

More fascinating it was than I can 
tell to see the jungle patriarch kneel 
down to a heavy log, twist his trunk 
round it, place it on the top of the pile, 
and then calculate its position, and push 
and pull until it was square in its place. 
The oddest, because the most reasonable 
thing, was to see the elephant, pushing 
against the end of a very heavy log, 
stretch out one hind leg to give himself 
balance and purchase. That seemed to 
bring him, somehow, very near to us; 
he was not only doing our work, but he 
was doing it in our way. 

Marvellous it was, too, to see that they 
understood co-operation. Some logs 
were too heavy for a single elephant—a 
ton is as much as the average tusker can 
do comfortably—and another would be 
brought to help, when they would kneel 
down together and each would lift his 
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own end, working with the single purpose 
of getting the log on the pile. 

Another, a big show elephant, when he 
saw a camera, would stop at exactly the 
right moment to be photographed, the 
foreman declared ; he had been “ done” 
so often. And I myself saw another 
pick up a long splinter of wood and 
thoughtfully scratch himself with it. 

Presently, with one accord, all the 
elephants dropped work and moved in 
the direction of the sheds. 

“That means it’s eleven o'clock,” said 
the foreman. “ Dinner-hour. Not for 
King Edward himself could we get them 
to do a stroke of work from now till 
three. It’s their off time. At three they 
begin again, and work till dusk, and 
they start about six in the morning, but 
they don’t understand overtime.” 

We peeped discreetly at the midday 
meal, Were you aware that an elephant’s 
food is always cooked for him? That 
seems no more than fair, considering that 
he does the cooking animal’s work. He 
is given chupatties—round flat meal-cakes 
the circumference of a small wash-tub, 
baked on hot stones, and the pile I saw 
before each elephant was quite two feet 
high. As much grass as they can eat— 
and they eat all night—is added, and 
“any young stuff we can get from the 
jungle,” said the foreman. 

“Do they mind one’s going into their 
stalls ?” I inquired. 

“Don’t know as they would mind,” 
replied the foreman—‘‘that is, they 
wouldn’t necessarily get into a temper. 
They’d just lift you out. A man did go 
in last week, a native, and one of them 
lifted him out. He hadn’t any business 
there; he was drunk. The elephant 
didn’t mean any harm, but the man’s ribs 
were pretty near all broken, and he died 
afterward. Better not—no object in it.” 

They say in Rangoon that so far as the 
timber yards are concerned the elephant 
must go. ‘The steam crane and the over- 
head trolley, which have not to be sent 
to the jungle to be doctored, and cost less 
to feed, are already replacing him. By- 
and-by the curious tourist will have to 
look for him at his employments in the 
forest, where he pulls the heavy logs out 
of the mud, and works them in the 
streams. Here they are often stranded 
in shallows, and the animal places his fore- 
head againt one end and slides them over 
the ooze to deep water. Or a jam will 
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occur, and the elephant loosens and sets 
free the mass. Setter than their drivers, 
it is said, they know which is the log 
that binds the rest together, selecting it 
unerringly and tackling it with prudence 
and sagacity. Here they must always be 
employed, at all events until they are no 
longer available in sufficient numbers. 
Already their price is steadily increasing, 
two to three thousand rupees (£150 to 
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#250) being paid for powerful tuskers ; 
but though wild herds still roam the 
forests, and breeding is carried on in 
Tenasserim and Siam, the supply is not 
equal to the demand. 

The Burmese elephant, although the 
smallest, is thought the cleverest; but 
perhaps that is because of his opportuni- 
ties. In India he not asked to use 
the brain to any great extent. 
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THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 


BY MRS. 


HE evening light lay over the garden, 
‘| and the growing stillness was 
only broken by the calling voices 
of evensong in Birdland. The cuckoo had 
flown to the distant hill, and the rooks had 
finished their nightly arguments, and gradu- 
ally the mingled singing ceased, until 
only the blackbird whistled softly in the 
blossomed hawthorn tree. 

Pearl stood listening to the good-night 
song a moment, then she turned to her 
companion. “I am sorry you have to go 
to-morrow ; but yet I may go where you 
are going soon, and live as you are living.” 
She spoke half deferentially. 

The man smiled as he looked at the fresh 
young face. He was an artist, short of 
stature and nondescript of appearance, but 
to the girl he represented art and life. Had 
she not seen him painting his pictures in 
the fields beyond the house? Had he-not 
told her of the wonders of London, of the 
brave struggles for existence that went on 
among men and women who wished to rank 
one day among the great ones of the earth? 
The girl had only known him for three days, 
but these three days had changed the tenor 
of her life and thoughts. 

There was no question of love between 
these two, for he had told her he was 
married ; besides, he was many years her 
senior, and she was quite unawakened to 
the world of love. To her he represented 
a new ideal of work and art: for he lived in 
London, in the centre of all that is wonder- 


ful in the way of progress, and the little dull- 


village where she lived seemed intolerable 
when compared to his life of striving. She 
too could paint, and he, the master, had 
praised her sketches and told her she should 


I 


> 
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come up to London and work hard to 
become an artist like himself. 

An artist—the very thought thrilled her! 
To do something in the world—how beauti- 
ful! Perhaps to gain fame, and one day 
make a name for herself in the world of art. 
She questioned him closely how he lived 
and how he worked, and pictured to herself 
his patient striving to attain the greatness 
she knew one day would be his. 

She wished to share that ideal life. She 
knew London, but only the London where 
rank and fashion go. She had dined there, 
and danced there, and mixed in the world 
of frivolity, but to his part of London she 
had never been. He lived, he had told her, 
in a remote corner of Chelsea: Chelsea, the 
land of Rossetti and Carlyle, and where the 
silent river, with its murky shadows and 
swiftly flowing tide, lay perhaps beneath his 
very, window. 

When he had gone, a great restlessness 
laid hold of Pearl. Her round of simple duties 
seemed monotonous, and even the beauty 
of the garden failed to please her. 

She would go away. It would be easy to 
tell her father, who loved her so dearly, and 
had always treated her so tenderly, that she 
wished to go to London for a time. She 
often went away to stay with friends. She 
could not bear to tell him she was not 
coming back; but once there, she would 
write and tell him that she had given her 
life to art. He had her sister to care for 
him, and she would often come and see him ; 
but she meant to live alone in London, as 
many another art enthusiast had done. She 


only wanted a little money, and that she 
knew he would give her ; but she would not 
ask for more than a pittance, for had not 
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her artist told her that it was only th:> strain 
of poverty that ever created real genius? 
Pearl had come to London, and had driven 
at once to Chelsea. She had forgotten the 
name of the street where the artist lived, 
yet she had seen it written in his notebook, 
which he had opened to take out some little 
sketches to show them to her. Suddenly 
she remembered the name. It was —— 
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occurred to her to begin her new struggle 
with shabby clothes ; so she went up to town 
in the soft white dress, trimmed with some 
delicate filmy lace, that she would naturally 
have worn at home in her garden. She was 
an idealist, and everything to her was beauti 
ful, and poverty had as yet no sordid or 
unpleasant side. 

“Any number will do,” she said vaguely 
to the cabman: “I want some lodgings.” 





THE 


IDEAL. 


“‘And he, the master, had praised her sketches.” 


Street. She did not know where it was, but 
she told the cabman it was close to the river, 
and would he go there? 

“Which number, miss ?” 
looked in some astonishment at the daintily 
and exquisitely dressed girl whose luggage 
was to go to such a poor address. 

Pearl knew nothing of poverty excepting 
the simple village poor to whose wants 
she had always ministered, and it had not 


and the man 





The man drew his own conclusions, 

*H’m, she’s run away—and ’e’s coming 
to join her later on. ’E must be a wrong 
‘un to run away with a young girl like that. 
It’s a pity, and she oughter be taken back.” 

He had a young daughter of his own, and 
he thought with a sort of pitying anger of 
the girl in his cab. 

“She must ’ave run away, or she wouldn't 
look so strange and lost,” he said to himself; 














but it was none of his business, and he drove 
briskly on, and reaching —— Street pulled up 
in front of a miserable little house in the 
window of which hung a di., card with 
“ Apartments ” written large upon it. 

The man got down and rang the bell, and 
a frowsy woman came to the door. 





} “Have you any rooms to let?” asked 
Pearl. 

The woman stared at her. “ No, I ain’t.” 

Pearl persisted. ‘‘ But you have ‘ Apart- 
ments’ written in your window.” 

The woman looked her up and down. 
“Yes, but me and my ’usband is very par- 
ticaler wom we takes,” she said, and shut 
the door before Pearl could even answer her. 
The girl turned to the cabman. “I believe 
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she thinks I would not pay her,” she said 
indignantly. 

He looked steadily at her a moment. It 
was quite evident that Pearl had not under- 
stood the landlady’s hint. “Shall you try 
next door, miss?” 

“Ves, all right, I will,” said Pearl brightly, 


THE REAL. 


“The man who represented her Ideal of noble work—and Art.” 


for she was not really discouraged. It was 
part of her struggle for fame, this little minor 
disappointment. 

She rang the next door bell. It was 
answered by a stout and florid woman who 
came to the door wiping red hands that were 
covered with soapsuds, and who instinctively 
put her hand to the yellow papers in her 
hair when she caught sight of her strange 
applicant. 
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“Do you let rooms, please?” asked Pearl 
in her gentle voice. 

The woman, who had once been in 
domestic service, stared, and stared, but 
answered civilly enough. “Yes, miss—at 
least, I have one room, but it’s a good way up.” 

“T wanted two rooms,” said Pearl, “a 
bedroom and a sitting-room.” 

The woman considered. “ Well, we could 
pr’aps manage it, miss,” she said. “ My 
’usband could p’r’aps move two of the boys, 
or ’e’s got a room upstairs ’e might do with- 
out. I'll ast ’im to step up.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Pearl; “I can 
easily arrange the matter with you.” 

The woman hesitated, and then she sim- 
pered. “’E’d better come up,” she said, with 
an air of obvious pride: ‘’e’s a gentleman, is 
my ’usband, and a perfessional gentleman too. 
Step inside, miss, and [ll call him up. This 
is the parlour, but we’ve ’ad a lady staying 
here, and we’ve bin sleeping ’ere just now.” 

Pearl stepped into the open room, and 
shuddered involuntarily; for it was dirty 
and unlovely in the extreme. An unmade 
bed stood in one corner, the basin of 
water was unemptied and dirty, the window 
was shut, and the room reeked with stale 
tobacco. From the passage came a strong 
smell of meat and onions, and below some 
crying children were quarrelling noisily. 
Her heart sank. She had never even seen 
such sordid surroundings, and dirt and un- 
tidiness to her were only words in books. 
But it was his street, he might even be 
living quite near, and he would come here 
surely and teach her to paint. She recalled 
him to her mind, There was nothing 
striking about his personality; but the 
memory of the velvet painting coat, the tie 
artistic and the general well-kempt, well-bred 
air reassured her. If he could paint and 
work in such a street, she could surely do the 
same, and she would make her little room 
as sweet and fresh as his was sure to be. 

“Ere, Alfie, 1 want yer! Find yer father, 
and tell him to come up.” The fat woman 
came panting back. “’E’s out at the back 
choppin’ up some wood to mend the mouse- 
trap. We're overrun ’ere with mice and 
beetles.” 

Pearl shuddered again, and the woman 
caught the look. “ They don’t get upstairs,” 
she added reassuringly. 
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Suddenly a voice shouted. “Here, get 
out, you brute!” It was followed by a sharp 
yelping scream, as a dog was obviously kicked 
or hit away ; and Pearl, who loved dogs, felt 
her face flush with indignant sympathy. 

“°E’s only like that when ’e’s bin out 
’avin’ a drop; ’e’s as gentle as anythink as 
a rule,” whispered the wife apologetically. 

The door opened, and a voice called, not 
over-amiably, ‘ Now then, mother, what is 
it you want me for?” 

Pearl started and turned white, and a sick 
feeling of disappointment came so sharply 
to her that she fell inertly back into her 
chair. The man who stood amazed before 
her, in soiled shirt-sleeves, without a collar, 
unshaved, and with a stained clay pipe in 
his hand, was her artist—the man who repre- 
sented her Ideal of noble work—and Art. 

* “% * * * 

Pearl never knew how she got home, or 
what she said to get away. She had a 
vague recollection of a stammering apology 
from the amazed artist, and of the cabman’s 
staring face when she drove back to the 
station again. 

She told her father all about her broken 
day-dream ; and he, gravely sympathetic 
though he had been, had shown her how 
much wiser it would have been to trust him. 

Pearl was walking now alone in the 
garden, and thinking of all her father had 
said to her on her return. 

“It is true,” she said to herself; as she 
listened once more to the blackbird’s good- 
night, “it is true that the Ideal we seek 
abroad lies often close to our eyes at home.” 

“If you area true artist, Pearl,” her father 
had said, “you will find ideals wherever 
you are, and will neither be discouraged by 
this experience nor by any other, but will 
steadily work towards your aim.” 

This he had said in answer to her almost 
passionately expressed intention of never 
trying to paint again; and now she was 
thinking over his words and slowly realising 
the beauty of what she already possessed 
in her own sweet garden. For a moment 
she stood there filled with a sense of deep 
humility at the thought of her foolish broken 
dream, and then, gathering up the flowers 
she had plucked, she bent her face gratefully 
over the fragrant blossoms, and turning, 
slowly left the garden. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LONDON 
DIARY. 
THE RULING SPIRIT. 
YEPYS kept his Diary in shorthand, for 
he loved a quiet life, and was thus 
able to indulge his humour without fear of 
wife or constable. In these modest extracts 
there are no secrets ; they are merely notes 
of things seen and things heard by one whose 
affairs take him much abroad in the London 
streets. Turning over the entries of a few 
months only, I am surprised to find how 
completely the events described, this little 
conversation or that little anecdote, had 
slipped entirely from my memory, although 
it had evidently amused or interested me 
at the moment. If you will imagine a 
murmured apology for the homeliness of the 
subject, I will copy out my first extract. It 
relates to a certain pair of trousers, or rather 
two pairs. Some, indeed, might say that 
such matters were best dealt with in the 
Pepysian method, but I see no reason for 
much restraint in these days, when you 
May sec petticoats, and even more private 
garinents, hung out in shop windows. 
But I must get on, or you will expect too 
much. 


APROPOS OF A CERTAIN PAIR OF 
TROUSERS. 
The heat was overpowering ; the sun had 
blazed down all day on street and pavement ; 


even the reflected brilliancy on such windows 
as faced west, on every bit of harness, on 
every polished surface, was blinding: in 
fact, it was such a day as is seldom seen in 
London. One could not actually recognise 
the familiar streets, so steeped were they 
in sunshine! I had for some time past 
intended to buy two pairs of trousers, one to 
match a grey cloth coat, the other a flannel 
one, and for a week or two had amused 
myself by looking into the shops of all the 
tailors in the neighbourhood. At last I had 
selected one in a quiet little street close to 
my place of business. A tall, fat, good- 
natured fellow, in his shirt sleeves, who was 
standing at the door, received me with a 
ready bow, and smiled feelingly when I said 
that it was not a good day for choosing 
clothes, for really one felt inclined to do 
without them altogether. “Ah! sir,” he re- 
plied, as he took his measuring-tape from the 
counter, “I think there are a good many of 
that opinion.” When he had done his 
measuring I gave him my address, but to 
my surprise he said, pleasantly enough, “ It 
is usual to pay a deposit.” “Oh! very well : 
how much ?” said I, and looking in my purse 
found I had only half a sovereign, which I 
put down. “Five shillings will be quite 
enough, sir.” “It doesn’t matter—I have to 
pay ; but surely it is an unusual custom?” 
“ Not in the least unusual. You can have 
no idea how many people come in and order 
clothes, and we mever see them again.” 
“You surprise me,” I exclaimed,—“ after 
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submitting to the ordeal of the tape, too! 


How do you explain such strange conduct ?” 
The tailor shrugged his shoulders. “I sup- 
pose they don’t like the material they have 
chosen.” “Is it possible?” “ J¢ 7s: between 
‘you and me and the bed-post, men have more 
whims and fancies and more vanity than 
women—and I have been a tailor for thirty 
years.” 


THE BOY WITH ONE LEG. 

So out into the blinding glare again, 
musing over the vanity of men, but also 
much perplexed as to whether the patterns 
of the cloth I had chosen would match my 
old grey cloth coat and my flannel one, 
To get out of the sun I had sought the 
shelter of some dark byways, where the 
walls of an ancient church cast deep 
shadows. At this hour it was filled with 
children just released from school, who were 
playing a game in which a great ring was 
chalked out, with many divisions, the central 
one being marked “Home.” I was too 
deep in my cCogitations to notice their 
shrill cries, when suddenly I felt a shock, 
and looking up found myself in the em- 
braces of a little boy of ten or thereabouts. 
“Now then,” he cried, “why the deuce 
don’t you look where you are going to?” 
Then, without waiting, he glided away. I 
could scarcely believe my eyes. He had one 
leg only ; the other was cut off high above 
the knee, He carried a crutch in one hand 
and a hoop in the other, and on ¢he foot of 
the whole lez was a roller skate, “Well,” 
I said to myself, “if the ruling spirit of man 
be vanity, and a particularity about patterns, 
I want no schoolmaster to tell me that in 
a London boy it is——” But my reflections 
were interrupted at this moment by an ear- 
piercing shout. “ Zhe Prince of Wales is 
coming,’ cried my little boy with one leg 
to the others, and skated off to see him. 
When I got out into the highway again 
sure enough there was the Prince—and 
the Princess—in a high open carriage, 
with servants in those royal red clothes 
which so delight our eyes. ‘ Well,” I 
exclaimed, as I lifted my hat, “at all 
events ¢Aey have no troubles about patterns.” 
There was my boy again, in the front 
place, all eyes, and resting on his crutch. 
I wondered how he knew in that dark 
passage that the Prince of Wales was 
coming. 


ACTUALITIES. 


THE DEAD LANGUAGES, 


I edged up to him again. He was 
exchanging some banter with a postman, 
I heard the postman say to him, “ You've 
been caned to-day.” ‘ No, I’ve not,” replied 
the boy. “I know better.” “No.” “ Well, 
/ used to be caned every day.” “Did 
you?” curiously, and with more interest. 
“Yes, but only once.” ‘“ How was that?” 
“Because I wouldn’t learn the dead 
languages.” “ The dead languages !” 
the boy: “ ¢hey’re no good to any one except 


said 


to chemists and doctors,”—then he glided off 
on his one leg, balancing himself like a 
champion figure skater. Such is your London 
boy of these times ! 


THE YOUNG LADY IN THE RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE. 


An entry made in my diary on the Sunday 
following serves as a complement to these 
little illustrations of the spirit that rules 
man and boy. I was travelling by railway 
into Surrey, and in the carriage were a 
charming young lady and her mother, even 
fairer than her daughter. Gazing out of 
the window, the young lady suddenly turned 
round and, with a little shriek, cried: 
“Oh! mother, my sunshade!” ‘What! 
you don’t mean to say you have lost 
it—and it was guite new.” “I know! I 
have left it in the other carriage.” They 
had exchanged compartments at the last 
stopping-place. They discussed the missing 
sunshade in excited tones until the train 
stopped, when the mother got out and 
hurried along the train in search of the 
carriage in which they had previously been 
travelling. As the train started again she 
came panting up to the door, but was 
prevented from getting in by the station- 
master in spite of all her frantic endeavours. 
Indeed, I was really afraid that the little 
comedy might end in a tragedy, she was so 
strenuous. We were all busy consoling the 
young lady, when she clapped her hands 
with a wild look in her eyes, and cried: 
“ Dear, dear! now I remember—why, | left 
it at home after all !” 


THE SWEEP. 


Of all working-men who compel my 
sympathies, I had placed the sweep first 
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GREAT MINDS THINK ALIKE. 


BY J. JAMES. 


RVING, Dusr, MELBA! What names 
to conjure with! In their respective 
walks of art they stand supreme ! 

Irving, the acknowledged King of English 
actors, Duse, 
the Queen of 
the Italian 
stage, and 
Melba, the 
world’s _undis- 
puted - Queen 
of Song. ‘To 
them we owe 
evenings of 
opulent imagi- 
nation, hours 
of splendid exe- 
cution and 
moments of 
im passioned 
emotion, all 





harmoniously 
contrived to delineate the working of the 
human mind and to represent the striving 
of a human soul in the accomplishment 
of its own destiny. 
their emi- 


Resembling each other in 


nence, they are 
nevertheless — ex- 
ceedingly unlike 
in the character- 
istics which they 
display upon the 
stage, though they 
have factor 
in common, the 
possession of that 
power of individu- 
ality, that fascina- 
the 


one 


tion over 
public which is 
invariably de- 
scribed as mag- 
In the 
intimacy of their 
private life they 
also. stand = on 


netism. 


common ground, 
in their 


Odol 


use of 
and their 





appreciation of the manifold merits of 


the preparation which, since its intro- 
duction into England, has day by 
day, week by week, and month by 


month, gained a larger number of con- 
and _ these 


into 


verts to its converts 
The 


The flavour 


use, 
rapidly develop enthusiasts. 
reason for this is obvious. 


of Odol is exceedingly pleasant, so that 


it commends itself both to the taste 
and to the sense of smell. Even 
more important is the way in which 


it does its work of cleaning the teeth 
and keeping them white and bright, en- 
suring them against decay by preventing 
the growth of microbes in the mouth 
(where the 
moisture 
and warmth 
produce the 
best pos- 
sible means 
for their 
multi plica- 
tion.) The 
antiseptic 
properties 
of Odol 
are, though 
delicate, so 


strong that 
it is im- 





possible for 


Photo Fradelle & Young. 


germ life to 
in its after 


used, so that the effect is a 


exist presence or for hours 
it has been 
lasting one. 

It is, therefore, not wonderful to find 
that these great artists yield a 
allegiance to Odol. Madame Melba says 
“T have used Odol, and find it most re- 
freshing,” “ Odol 
is excellent, and I myself use it daily,” 
while Sir Henry 
couched in the words “I find Odol ex- 


willing 


Madame Duse writes: 


Irving’s opinion is 
cellent.” 

The experience of everyone who uses 
Odol must be the pre- 
eminence is so universally acknowledged 
that dentists use it themselves, 


same, for its 
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until the following experience caused me 
to reflect. The particular sweep I have in 
my mind had come one morning to sweep 
one of my chimneys. The sheets were on 
the furniture, a black bag was attached to 
the grate, and he was twirling the handle of 
his bamboo canes round and round, In the 
intervals we fell into conversation. 

“T never can understand,” I 
him, “how you sweeps keep yourselves 
clean.” 

“It zs a hard thing to do,” he replied. 
“It often takes me half an hour to get it 
off.” 


said to 


ACTUALITIES. 


“T should think so ; I wonder it does not 
take longer.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ some are less particular 
than others ; but I’m very musical,” he went 
on, examining his fingers ; “and I mwzs¢ get 
my hands clean.” 

“You play?” 

“Yes ; the mandolin and the organ; and 
can Zouch the piano a bit.” 

“You are accomplished.” 

“T used to teach the mandolin, but the 
pay was so poor, I took up the sweeping.” 

So here is more light in dark places, and 
on the ruling spirit. 











Pansrzny~ STa~ laws 








VIOLET: ‘‘ Mr. Palmer has asked me to go to the theatre with him 


to-morrow night.” 


VIOLA: ‘‘ That's strange : he has asked me too.” 
VIOLET: ‘‘ Yes, I told him I wouldn't go without a chaperone.” 
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CAN OLD AGE BE CURED? 


THE SOUR MILK TREATMENT. 
ROFESSOR 


statements in 


ELIE METCHNIKOFF’S 

a recent issue of this 
Magazine regarding the __ life-prolonging 
qualities of sour ii:i have attracted such 
universal attention that the Editor has asked 
me to return to this most interesting subject. 
Readers in many parts of the world, but 
notably a well-known pastor of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, written to the emi- 
nent bacteriologist with proofs to strengthen 


have 


his argumentation ; whilst others, including 
not a few medical men, have asked where 
the Bulgarian sour milk of which he spoke 
obtained. “I have had several 
patients me for. it,’ one 
doctor in the North of England, whose 
letter may be taken as a type of many. 
“Could you find out for me 
made?” It was in answer to these inquiries 
that I set off in search of what is known in 
Bulgaria as A7sselo Mieko. 


can be 


asking writes 


how it is 


THE LARGE BACILLUS. 


Strange as it may seem, pure chance led 
me to the discovery of the place where this 
particular kind of sour milk can be obtained. 
Whilst walking up the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, on my way tosee Professor Metchni- 
koff, my eye caught sight of a crémerie (No. 
gg), on the window of which were the words, 
in white letters, “LAIT AIGRI PREPARE 
AVEC UN FERMENT BULGARE.” I at once 
entered and asked to see the proprietor. A 
dark, distinguished-looking young man soon 
made his appearance, and, after introducing 
‘himself to me as M. Emie Remy, proceeded 
to answer my questions. 


“Ves; this is the genuine Bulgarian 
sour milk, recommended by Professor 
Metchnikoff, the genuine AvZsselo Mleko, 


scientifically prepared with a ferment which 
he regularly supplies to me. I must explain 
that the Professor is a personal friend of 
mine, and as I am, to a certain extent, 
accustomed to work—I am a 
draughtsman employed by the Pasteur 
Institute—I suggested to him that I should 
prepare a milk containing the large bacillus 
which performs such a useful function in 
the big intestine. Lactobacilline is the name 
which I have given to my sour milk, but to 
all intents and purposes it is the A7sselo 
Mileko of Bulgaria. By-the-bye, do you 
know that the Bulgarians consume a prepa- 


scientific 








ACTUALITIES. 


ration of fermented cabbage in which this 
microbe is also to be found ?” 


THE SCIENTIFIC MILKMAN, 


I confessed my ignorance, not without a 


certain feeling of shame at the thought 
that “a mere milkman” should find me 


so woefully deficient in scientific knowledge. 
But I was to be humbled even still more ! 
M. Remy proceeded to speak to me of his 
investigations with the microscope, of bacilli, 
and the advantages of Avsselo Mleko over 
other sour milks, until, at last, I almost 
began to wonder if I were not in a bacterio- 
logist’s laboratory rather than in a Latin 
Quarter crémerie. 

“The bacillus in Lactobacilline, unlike 
some other bacilli which I might name, is 
not destroyed by digestion ; it reaches its 
full growth, and its presence in the big 
intestine has been noted even several days 
after its mouth. But 
Kisselo Mileko has another advantage over 
other /aits aigris, such as the Italian fsefir 


introduction by the 


which Dr. Rovigii used with benefit to 
health. It is non-alcoholic. Small though 


the quantity of alcohol in sefr may be, its 
constant use may diminish the vitality of 
important cells of the human system. 

“Sour milk prepared: in the Bulgarian 
very easily digested, and is 
It is particularly 

with 


manner is 
extremely 

recommended to 
troubles, as well as to nephritic and arthritic 
bowl of it taken at breakfast 


nourishing. 
those digestive 
patients. A 
and another last thing at night, will greatly 
improve one’s health, even though one may 
not actually be ill.” 
THE SEALED GLASS BOTTLES. 

‘“* And how do you prepare A7Zsselo Mleko?” 
I asked. “Can the ferment be obtained, 
so that the milk can be prepared at home?” 

“Certainly it can. I supply the ferment 
in hermetically sealed glass bottles, which 
travel quite safely through the post. But 
the contents must be used within four days 
from the time of despatch, otherwise the 
bacillus loses its power of transforming 
the sugar of the milk into lactic acid. It 
is, therefore, useless to think of sending it 
across the Atlantic. As to the method of 
preparation, you must proceed as follows : 

Boil a quart of the richest milk you can 
obtain, and, after it has been allowed to 
cool, take off the cream. Divide the pure 


lactic ferment into three equal parts, and 
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into the three bowls pour equal portions of 
the milk, taking care to mix thoroughly. 
The bowls should then be covered with 
saucers and placed in a spot where the 
temperature is from 20° to 25° Cent. (68° to 
77° Fahr.). Twenty-four hours afterwards 
the milk will be found ready for use. Only 
two bowls, however, should be consumed. 
The third you reserve for the further prepa- 
ration of A7vsselo Mieko, using the contents 
exactly as though it were pure lactic ferment. 
This operation you can renew seven or 
eight times, but no more, for the ferment 
gradually loses its properties. You may 
calculate that one tube of pure ferment is 
sufficient to produce enough sour milk for a 
week. I must not forget to tell you that 
after the milk has thoroughly coagulated 
it should be put ina cool place, or, better 
still, in an ice-house.” 

“Is Avsselo Mleko a palatable article of 
diet ?” 

“Most decidedly! But you shall judge 
for yourself.” 


THE BOWL OF SOUR MILK. 


M. Remy disappeared into the back 
portion of his shop, and quickly reap- 
pearing with a bowl of sour milk, some 
powdered sugar, and cinnamon, insisted on 
my taking the first step towards attaining a 
good old age. My verdict was favourable 
at the very first spoonful. Whether taken 
with or without sugar and spice, Bulgarian 
lait aigri is indeed delicious. 

“T thought you would like it,” said M. 
Remy, when I had finished. “But you 
should hear Professor Metchnikoff sing its 
praises. He'll be taking djeuner with me 
and my family to-day, so if you like to come 
in about one o'clock you will save a journey 
to tho’Pasteur Institute.” 

Little did I expect, on setting out that 
morning, to renew my acquaintance with the 
eminent Professor under such novel circum- 
stances! Sure enough, he was there when 
I returned to the crémerie of the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel. After referring to the pile of 
letters which my article had brought him, 
he told me of several cases in which sour 
milk had produced the most beneficial 
results to health. “I have been taking it 
for twenty years,” he said, “and ”—straight- 
ening himself up—‘I am always in the 
best of health. But I must be off to the 
Institute. Au revoir!” 

FREDERIC LEEs. 
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“The Highest Bridge in the World.” 


THE HIGHEST BRIDGE IN 
THE WORLD. 


HOW IT WILL CROSS THE 
ZAMBEST RIVER. 


MONGST my little collection of curi- 
4 osities I treasure greatly a sheet of 
paper on which a famous engineer con- 
structed for me the bridge over the Zambesi. 
Sitting one morning at a table in a dull 
room in the dullest street in London, he 
took a fountain pen from his waistcoat 
pocket, and, smoothing out a sheet of 
paper on his blotting pad, said cheerfully : 
“ Now, I will build the bridge for you.” 
The paper was divided into minute squares 
by a light watermark, and they possibly 
helped to guide his hand, but he had no 
ruler nor parallel, and yet the result was 
a plan which made the building of a bridge 
seem to me so simple that I felt quite ready 
to take charge of the works myself. He 
first drew a deep canon, wide at the top 
and a mere channel at the bottom; and 
then with a little flourish of his nib created 
a rush of waters tearing through it, all 
froth and foam. 

“That is the gorge of the Zambesi 
River,” he murmured, without looking up 
from his work, and then with a graceful 
wave of his hand drew a line, slightly 


jagged, which extended from one side to 


the other, near the top. At right angles 
to this he rapidly made a few scratches. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed: “The Falls.” 

He nodded, and drew two arrows, one 
perpendicular (1), the other herizontal=( 
On the first he wrote “400 feet” ; on ‘a 
second “ 500 feet.” 

“Surely,” I said, “the Falls outdo 
Niagara.” 


He smiled, and nodded again, “ Twice 
as broad, and two and a half times as high.” 
He spoke with unction. I think he was 
pleased, perhaps, at the thought that we 
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possessed something bigger than America. 
“They are a mile wide.” 

Meanwhile, the fountain pen had produced 
some pictorial effects which enabled me to 
realise the scene without difficulty. At all 
events there were the mightiest Falls on 
earth tumbling down into the gorge. Upon 
my word I could almost hear the roar, and 
see the smoke they made and the gorgeous 
bow, although I was in a dusty office in 
Victoria Street, on a gray day as ever was, 
as melancholy as Purgatorio. 

“The first thing to do was to fire a rocket 
from one bank to the other. To the rocket 
was attached a bit of string. To the string 
was attached a rope. To the rope was 
attached a chain. To the chain was hung 
a carriage. In the carriage was put a 
man——” 

“Why, it sounds just like the house that 
Jack built !” 

He nodded : but the fountain pen never 
paused, and I saw the chain and the 
carriage hanging over the dizzy height. 

Upon my honour, I felt quite giddy, and 
drew a deep breath. The hand holding the 





‘The piece of paper.” 


pen continued its work ; the other groped 
its way over the table and settled on a paper- 
weight, which it lifted, and then withdrew 
an envelope, which was placed in my own 
hands. 

“Open the envelope.” 

I opened it, and saw a number of photo- 
graphs of wonderful scenery, so terrific that 
it appalled one to contemplate. 

Nature was truly in her maddest, most 
freakish mood when she caused the earth 
to split right bang in the course of the great 
Zambesi River. But she is the greatest of 
artists, and when the birth-pang was over, 
the Victoria Falls, the biggest, mind you, 
on earth, were the result ! 
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“Ah!” IT exclaimed, in the midst of my 
mental rhapsody. “This is the carriage, 
surely ?” 

“Yes, and that is my son,” 

Really, I was almost overcome by a 
vertigo, 

“We call that the Blondin.” 

The Blondin! How apt these engineers 
are in their nomenclature, to be sure ! 

The passage across being once established, 
a larger carriage followed, and in that the 
material for the building of the highest 
bridge on earth is carried to its proper place. 
Has not the fountain pen drawn it in action 
for me? 

How simple it all looks on that piece 
of paper, with the little water-marked 
squares ! 

But here is a little reproduction which 
will at once let the reader see with my eyes. 
You will observe a slight depression on the 
left bank. On its edge stands the keystone 
of the Bridge, called the Main Post, built 
of steel, terminating on a pivot, resting on 
a bed of steel and concrete. On the other 
bank stands its fellow. These are the legs 
supporting the bridge, the body of which, 
though so firmly attached to earth, yet is by 
no meansrigid. Much as the bones of man 
work in their respective sockets, so, I take it, 
dothe bridge’s legs move on those two polished 
pivots, hidden away deep down in the 
ancient rocks. So, little by little, the Bridge 
grows, from the sides towards the middle, 
and next year the ends will be clasped 
together like the hands of good friends. A 
glance at the picture will show you how 
the railway waggons bring their loads of 
girders and beams to the edge of the pre- 
cipice. The picture will show you too, how 
the five great fingers on the travelling plat- 
form raise each piece from the waggon, lift it 
high in the air, and then with great delibera- 
tion lower it to its proper place. These 
girders and beams come from the English 
iron country; they are numbered, and fit 
together like the pieces of a puzzle. But 
you will ask—at least I did—what prevents 
the growing bridge from tumbling into the 
awful depths below? I feel my feet tingling 
as I think of them. Cast your eye to the 
extreme left of the picture, and you will see 
the “anchor.” Wire ropes attached to the 
out-cropping bridge run deep down into 
the earth, and thus it is kept safe. 

The famous engineer had built the Bridge, 
and putting back the fountain pen into his 
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waistcoat pocket, he handed 
me the picture. 
* ‘% * * 


Why should I trouble you 
with trains of figures? The 
result send you 
mad. 
in the mood for a 
next summer, you will be able 
to cross the Zambesi on the highest bridge 
on earth without the slightest risk. Even 
if you weighed double as much as Daniel 
Lambert it would make 
Nor 


would only 


Be assured, if you are 





holiday 


not a pin of 


difference. would four train-loads 


of Daniel Lamberts, though they were 
stationary. But it fills me with admiration 
of the human brain when I think of the 


cunning calculations that can build a bridge 
on sheets of paper, and lo! its fellow in steel 
strides the roaring torrent of the mighty 
Zambesi, that river which Livingstone was 
the first white man to set eyes on. 

If you call on an engineer who is building 
a great dam, or a railway, a bridge or a 
breakwater, all you see are a few drawing- 
boards, a box of compasses, a roll of tracing 
paper, a T-square or two, some mahogany 
furniture, a few.shelves of dusty books, and 
an open volume of logarithm tables. The 
effect upon a mind, full of absurd pre- 
possessions of allimaginable kinds, is chilling. 
But so, I suppose, would be the brain of a 
Shakespeare upon a budding poet, if he saw 
it in a glass bottle in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, “Is it possible,” you 
can fancy him exclaiming, “that from those 
greyish-white coils, like boiled macaroni 
kept too long, have issued the beauties which 
have so thrilled the world ! ” 

Not that I would cempare even a Fox or 
a Metcalfe, famous engineers though they 
be, with that mighty genius. And yet there 
are Shakespeares amongst the 
builders, of vast 
adapt the world to our needs, drive the 
lightnings, subdue all Nature, as fer 
contract. 


master- 


men imaginations, who 


Perhaps I should add that Sir Douglas 
Mr. Mr. 
their partners are making 
hundred miles beyond the Victoria Falls. 
The gods alone know when it will be linked 
up to Cairo! 


Fox, Francis Fox, Hobson and 


the railway a 
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FOR THE 


° 


A DELICACY 
TABL 


A VISIT TO A SNAIL FACTORY. 


FEW words respecting a snail factory 
4 in Paris which the writer once visited 
may prove interesting. 
building 
painted snail for signboard, representing 


It was a modest 


without any pretensions, with a 


the esculent in full crawl, its house on the 
centre of its full-stretched In the 
shop window were two small boxes made 
of thin fresh deal, which contained speci 


back. 


mens of prepared edible snails, selling at ten 
to twelve sous per dozen according to size. 
The master, who was a wiry man, aged 
thirty-two, arrived, wearing his blue blouse ; 
his hands were rather muddy and slimy. I 
expressed my desire to him to have a look 
at his curious factory, and to see for myself 
how he prepared the snails, with their green 
mayonnaise paste, or shell stuffing, and so 
very much in vogue as a delicacy in first- 
class restaurants, as well as in the humblest 
taverns in I was at once afforded a 
few moments of his time. 


Paris. 


HOW THE SNAILS ARE COOKED. 


The first thing that struck my sight was 
a large shed, under which were ranged 
hampers, all filled with snails, as they had 
been delivered to the factory by the railway 
vans. Each hamper contained six thousand 
snails—all in their shells, dry and cosy, for 
the occupants were enjoying their winter 
sleep, and the entrance to their house was 
closed by a double door; the outside one 
consisted of a white calcareous secretion, 
and the inner door was a sort of glazed 
film. A lot which had just been brought by 
a peasant woman were moist and clammy, 
and were being counted, and sorted accord 
ing to size, the dead tenants being cast 
aside. In another part of the shed were 
three light for the 
purpose of delivering the snails direct from 


smart-looking vans, 
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the factory to restaurants, hotels, and private 
families. The dressed snails are packed 
two or three dozen together in a small thin 
deal box, the lid of which is nailed down, 
not with the view of preventing the animals 
escaping, as they are past locomotion. In 
the “kitchen” were three boilers, each 
capable of cooking six thousand snails at 
a time. The contents of a hamper, when 
carefully examined, are emptied into the 
boiling water, and after a brisk boiling of 
twenty minutes the snails are plunged into 
a cold bath, when they drop out of their 
shells. Both the fish and shells are then 
washed in cold water separately, and allowed 
to drain; the snails are dried on a white 
linen cloth. 
THE CHEF AT WORK. 

In another room I found a man_ busy 
chopping up, with a machine, several kinds 
of fine herbs—parsley, cerfeuil, ciboules, 
garlic, etc. On a slab, butter was being 
rolled out; the latter is dredged with the 
green stuffing ;a machine mixes all uniformly, 
finally shaping the mass into square blocks 
of six pounds weight each. ‘The snails being 
dried, and the shells also, they are piled by 
thousands upon a large table, round which 
women sit as well as young men, who have 
a block of the mixed butter preparation 
before them; a woman takes a shell, puts 
a snail therein ; when the others stuff the 
opening of the shell with a morsel of the 
butter-mixture, which is taken between their 
fingers ; this operation finished, they drop 
the prepared fish into tray-baskets. Nothing 
remains then but to pack the prepared snails 
into the boxes and deliver them to clients, 
who grill the dainty esculent. In restaurants 
in Paris, at least one dozen snails are served 
piping hot on the cooking metal-dish, with 
its twelve concavities. A special fork draws 
the snail, this time for good, out of the shell 
—thus disappearing between the lips of a 
beautiful Parisienne—for Cest /a sauce gui 
fait avaler le poisson, She next will take 
the shell between her thumb and index, and 
with her little finger upstretched in the air, 
to show off her numerous rings, will drain 
the melted green stuffing from the shell into 
her mouth ; the dozen follow suit. 


THE COLLECTING OF SNAILS. 


The proprietor of the factory informed 
me that he works up some fifteen to twenty 
millions of shell snails in the season— 
November to February—and 15 cwts. of 
butter. In the summer season he visits 
Burgundy, to arrange with the peasants to 
gather for him supplies in the vineyards. 
There are ten varieties of snails consumed 
in France and handled by commerce. Each 
region has its favourite variety. The worst 
come from Montpelier. Marseilles is supplied 
by snails that live in rocks and in old walls ; 
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when in an undressed state they fetch ten 
to twelve sous per hundred, and as low as 
three sous ina plentiful season. The peasants 
simply grill them, or they are boiled with 
garlic, or made into a ragoiit with spinach. 
The chief supply, of snails for the Paris 
market comes from the centre and east of 
France ; they are the largest also ; they are 
found in fields, gardens, and vineyards ; in 
winter they shut themselves up in their 
shells and burrow profoundly. Immense 
quantities of snails are sold in the markets 
of Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Algeria. In 
Japan and the West Indies the natives have 
river water-snails, while Rio de Janeiro and 
Guatemala are renowned snail centres. The 
snail has a certain longevity: cases are 
recorded of some of the animals, after being 
forgotten for five years, returning to life when 
placed in water ; they hibernate, live upon 
themselves in winter, like the szarmo/te of 
the Alps on its fat. When spring arrives 
the snail grows, develops, and absorbs a 
large quantity of food; if kept on short 
commons it will become stunted, puny, and 
sick ; now the flesh of all invalid animals 
is at least admitted not to be hygienic. 


FOR THE GOURMETS., 


Being full of parasites, snails are never 
eaten raw ; they are either grilled or boiled. 
In any case, they ought, in open season, to be 
kept without food for three to fourteen days 
before being consumed : this allows them to 
empty the digestive tube. The peasantry 
after that cook them under ashes—this is 
said to be the best plan to prepare them. 
In other localities the snails are boiled with 
wood ashes, emptied from their shells in due 
course, and washed; ultimately minced, 
mixed with fresh butter and chopped /imes 
herbes ; gourmets add chips of truffles and 
mushrooms. The Italians cook snails in oil, 
with spices and herbs ; at Guadeloupe they 
are fried in butter, and lemons squezed over 
them. The Ashantees place the snails 
simply upon live embers, and when done 
crack the shell. Trimalcion ate his dozen 
of fattened snails directly off a silver grill. 
Ordinarily, the Romans steeped the snails 
for one or two days in milk to make the 
flesh tender; this method is at present 
patronised at Marseilles in the south of 
France. Perhaps the most curious circum- 
stance about snail farming is, the attention 
given to “ cross-breeding” of varieties ! 
Very important commercial advantages have 
resulted from the cross-breeding of French 
and Swiss snails; those imported from 
Madagascar have also yielded important 
results; so have the experiments between 
varieties special to Metz and Dauphiné. 
We possess have “ stud” and “ herd” books : 
perhaps the coming century may have 
its register of the best breeds of comestible 
snails, 
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LULLABY. 


BY WALTER DE LA MARE. 


HUT now those slumber-haunted eyes, 
"Tis but the lonely owl that cries, 
Tu-whit, tu-whoo ! 
And oh, its burden is—Come soon 
Sleep to the drowsy little one ! 


Stir not thy hands! The wind that goes 

To breathe the sweetness of the rose, 
Sighs softly through ; 

And oh, its whisper is—Come soon 


# Sleep to the drowsy little one ! 


Fold thy bright lips! The voice that wails 
Is the far-echoing nightingale’s, 

Lone to the moon ; 
And. all her music is—Come soon 


Sleep to the drowsy little one ! 
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William Harvey, who discovered the principle of the bleod’s circulation. 


GREAT HEALERS OF MANKIND. 
SOME PAST AND PRESENT HEALERS OF HUMANITY. 


DESCRIBING. HOW SCIENCE 


T is a strange characteristic of human- 
ity that it rarely recognises its truest 
friends. Unless great deeds are done 

in all the glare of the limelight, accom- 
panied by the beat of the drum and the 
blare of the trumpet, the memory of 
them soon fades into obscurity. That, 
perhaps, will explain to some degree the 
reason why the world is ever ready to 
erect statues to the soldier and the states- 
man, while the real helpers of mankind 
often escape public recognition. The 
soldier’s bravery has all the advantage of 
bold theatrical setting, the craft of the 
statesman is revealed in the fierce light of 
the forum, but the disciple of Hippocrates 
rarely obtains such generous publicity, his 
work for humanity being done unostenta- 
tiously in the quiet of the home. 

Yet surely the man who heals is en- 
titled to public honour in preference to 
the man who kills. This was recognised 
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MANY TROUBLESOME ILLNESSES. 


in bygone days, for the ancients erected 
a beautiful statue of ivory and gold to 
Aésculapius, ‘‘ the God of Medicine,” after 
his death. In those days, when every 
man was a warrior—a fighting item for 
his country—it was the man of medicine 
and not the man of war who ac- 
claimed by the people. Alas! to-day we 
have changed all that, and the physician 
is apt to be speedily forgotten. 

The healing art as we know it to-day 
may be said to owe its origin to Hippo- 
crates, who has justly been called ‘the 
Father of Medicine.” He was the first 
to disassociate medicine from priestcraft, 
and to rebel against the use of charms, 
amulets, incantations, and similar devices. 
He was also the first to recognise the 
value of regimen and diet, of physical 
exercise, fresh air, and plenty of cold 


was 


water. In fact, many of this great bene- 
factor’s directions to health, quaintly 
gee 
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Dr. Koch, whose name will ever be associated with Bacterra. 


though they be expressed, may safely be 
followed to the present day. Hippocrates 
was the first of the great healers of man- 
kind, but he was greatly handicapped by 
his ignorance of anatomy, for the Greeks 
had strong objections to the dissection of 
the dead. 

Once his followers of a more en- 
lightened era began to understand the 
formation of the human body, medical 
science advanced rapidly, and discovery 
after discovery followed. ‘There followed 
in the train of “the Father of Medicine” 
many devoted sons, who gave up the 
whole of their lives in the search for 
knowledge that would lead to the relief 
of suffering humanity. The first great 
discovery of more modern times was 
made by a young Englishman, William 
Harvey by name, in the seventeenth 
century. The structure and action of the 
heart had for years puzzled students of 
medicine, yet upon a proper under- 
standing of this vital organ and _ its 
workings depended the proper diagnosis 
and cure of numerous diseases. When 
Dr. Harvey, who was studying anatomy 


at Padua, after a series of most 
careful and elaborate experiments, 
announced his famous theory of the 
circulation of the blood, it was at 
first hailed with contempt and ridi- 
culed. Slowly, however, he forced 
the bulk of medical opinion to agree 
with him, and to-day the whole 
medical world accepts the once- 
ridiculed theory. 

After this, medical science ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds, and 
many diseases began to be more 
thoroughly understood. In _ the 
eighteenth century another great 
benefactor to mankind arose in Dr, 
Edward Jenner. While located in 
a small country spot in Gloucester- 
shire, he noticed that the people 
who milked the cows somehow or 
other managed to escape the ravages 
of that terrible scourge small-pox. 
Being of an inquiring mind, he 
probed further into this peculiar im- 
munity, and the result of his investi- 
gations led him to the great discovery that 
calf lymph was a certain preventive of 
small-pox. He had, of course, a long 
fight before his theories were accepted ; 
but although to this day there are those 














The late Sir Will’am Jenner, 
Physieian to Her late Majesty Queen Victoriq, 
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GREAT HEALERS OF MANKIND. 


who dispute the virtues of vaccination, 
the fact remains that his system has been 
proved over and over again to at léast 
retard the spread of small-pox epidemics. 

Another of the great healers of modern 
times was Professor Koch, the great 
German physician, who died quite recently. 
His speciality was the study of bacteria, 
and many a poor consumptive blesses 
his name to this day. When he first dis- 
covered the tubercular bacillus, the germ 


To mention in detail the doings of 
all the great healers of mankind would, 
of course, be utterly impossible in an 
article of this description. There is the 
famous discovery of a cure for hydro- 
phobia made by Dr. Pasteur, and those 
who ever visited his laboratory in Paris 
will readily understand how great were 
his services to humanity. Professor 
Virchow, equally famous as a pathologist 
and a physician, was another omnivorous 




















Eugen Sandow, the pioneer of practical Healing Physical Culture. 


of the awful disease of consumption, 
thousands of people visited him; and 
though there are those to-day—just as there 
are anti-vaccinationists who are sceptical 
—there is the evidence of many who were 
victims of tuberculosis who to-day are 
completely cured. Whether his system 
was invariably successful or not was of 
little importance, so long as he even 
minimised the inroads of this scourge to 
humanity. 


worker in the cause of medical science, 
and what the world of human suffering 
owes to his microscope and laboratory 
can never be fully realised. But of all 
modern none deserves more 
honour probably than Eugen Sandow. 


workers, 


Mr. Sandow has not been the discoverer 
of any sensational operation nor of the 
means of curing any one terrible disease, 
but he is the discoverer of how to ab- 
solutely banish a set of illnesses more 
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Photo by permission of Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 
Dr. Pasteur, of Hydrophobia fame. 


widely spread than any others, and which 
have defied the whole world of combined 


medical skill right down to the present 
day. What is more, his cure does not 
run contrary to any medical opinion. 
It exactly coincides with the expres- 
sions of the highest medical authori- 
ties. But Sandow, for the first time, 
has evolved a practical way of putting 
the Curative Physical Culture Cure 
within the reach of every sufferer. 
This is why his name must ever rank 
amongst the most pre-eminent of the 
world’s healers. Within a short time 
there is no doubt that the numbers 
cured by the Sandow treatment will ex- 
ceed those of probably any other healer 
the world has ever known, for the fame of 
the good he does is already world-wide. 

The illnesses which Sandow’s Cura- 
tive System has proved so beneficial in 
alleviating and, in fact, definitely re- 
moving, are indigestion, constipation, 
insomnia, loss of vigour, and nervous 
and functional disorders. 

To even those with absolutely 
nothing to do “time” is an object, for 
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there are social calls, household 
duties which every woman must 
attend to. In such circumstances 
the Sandow Cure proves especially 
valuable, as the whole of the de- 
tails of the cure can be worked 
through in a few moments a day. 
There is no interference with 
“the daily round, the common 
task”; in fact, the exercises inci- 
dental to the Sandow System, or 
rather the time spent thereon, are 
the most highly appreciated of all. 

The success of the Sandow 
System is undoubtedly due to 
the careful method in which 
cases are dealt with. ‘This 
method it is that has called forth 
such high praise as that from 
Dr. Robert Beswick, M.R.CS., 
L.S.A. Writing in a contem- 
porary magazine on the subject, 
he says: “I was startled at the 
uniform success in case after case 
which I investigated, and even 


more surprised at the rapidity with which 


many obstinate cases of long standing, 
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which had proved irreducible by drug 
treatment, yielded to the exercise cure.” 

This is not the only testimony paid to 
the value of the Sandow System. San- 
dow does not publish testimonials of those 
he treats, but at his establishment details 
of actual cures may be examined by any 
medical man. 

To deal with the correspondence re- 
lating to women’s ailments a special staff 
of women is kept by Sandow: all the 
correspondence goes through this depart- 
ment and is kept quite private. The 
Sandow correspondence system is certainly 
the most perfect of its kind, and cures 
have been effected by the thousand, and 
a personal individual attention has been 
given to every case. 

It is an undoubted boon to many 
sufferers to know that in their own 
homes and without the least trouble this 
curative process may be carried on. 
There need not be even a first visit. 
All may be effected by correspondence. 
To those living abroad or far from the 
great metropolis this will be greatly 
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appreciated. So long as the full details 
are confided to Sandow the sufferer 
may rely on good results following. 

Mr. Sandow, it must be remembered, is 
not a “ 
which even he is not confident of success— 
these cases he will not undertake at all. In 
fact, all through Sandow’s works, on lines 
which the medical profession proclaim 
to be most excellent, the sufferer who 
applies to Eugen Sandow has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the case will 
be carefully considered, and unless Mr. 
Sandow is confident of making a com- 
plete cure he will not, as we said before, 
undertake to treat it, for the keynote of 
his success has been certainty of cure. 

Every sufferer from either Indigestion, 
Constipation, Insomnia, Loss of Vigour, 
or Nervous and Functional Disorders 
should write, describing his or her illness, 


cure-all” ; there may be cases in 


and a treatise will be sent free of charge, 
fully explaining how to obtain the benefits 
of the System. Letters should be ad- 
dressed, Engen Sandow, Dept. AQ, 17, 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 





Eugen Sandow lecturing to a gathering af Medical Men. 
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The Hague . KIOSKONDERNEMING Railway Station Bookstall. 
Harlem KIOSKONDERNEMING, Railway Station Bookstall. 
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Railway Station Bookstall. 


NEDERI ANDSCHE KIOSKEN The Kiosques in the Town. 


Spa ° BRUCH MARECHAL Rue Neuve. 
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Bale FESTERSEN & CIE. Library. 
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Vevey E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 
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Bordighera . BRITISH SUPPLY STORES Library. 
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Genoa LUIGI CORSANEGO Station Library. 
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Milan . MARCO Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
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” G, VALETTI ‘ Station Library. 
Rome LOESCHER & CO. , 307, Via del Corso. 
’ ROSSI, LUIGI . Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
= BOCCA FRATELLI Library, Via del Corso. 
” A. HEATH WILSON 22, Piazza di Spagna. 
oe ; PAOLO TATTA Library. 
San Remo G. GANDOLFO. 21, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 
” R. VISETTI ‘ 2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Sorrento G. TRAMONTANO . Hotel Tramontano. 
Turin CARLO CLAUSEN . 19, Via di Po. 
” ROUX &CO. . Galleria Subalpina. 
” . POZZO BROS. . ‘ Railway Station Library. 
Venice . SEBASTIANO ZANCO Kiosque near San Marco. 
” GOBBO ZAGHIS Railway Station Bookstall. 
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MY OMNIBUS. 
The Poor Mongrel. 


WwW". a mongrel he was! _IIl-bred, 
ill-nurtured, mis-shapen ; his coat 
all rags and patches, his tail a mere stump. 
Can you wonder that all respectable people 
spurned him—dogs as well? For several 
days on my way from the West I had noticed 
him sitting by the door of a public-house, 
although it was winter weather, the ground 
frozen hard, the wind steady in the north- 
east, and mounds of frozen snow and mud 
heaped up by the roadside. The first time 
I saw him I thought he was waiting for his 
master, but it was evident that the deepest 
toper could not live in a bar. So the poor 
waif became a problem to those of us who 
journeyed by the omnibus, and various 
circumstances were imagined to explain the 
enigma—some humorous, some pathetic, 
some caustic. 

But none of these 
was right, as my little 
story will show. 

As the days passed 
his condition grew worse 
from exposure, want of 
food, and other hard- 
ships which the home- 
less must endure; so 
one morning I brought 
with me some scraps of 
food in a paper parcel, 
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and went on foot, secretly 
hoping that by some 
chance the end might 
have come. But no; 
he was scraping the 
frozen snow from the 
inhospitable ground with 
feeble claw. I whistled, 
and he looked up. One 
eye was half closed, and 
a wound on his body 
was slowly freezing. He 





“ At the bar door.” 





regarded me with a look, half fearful, half 
imploring, in his melancholy brown eyes. I 
spoke to him, and he cowered down on the 
ground. Yet I should think he had once 
been a dog of spirit. I spoke to him again, 
in the softest accents I could assume, such 
as those one addresses to a dying person, 
or to some poor sufferer whose affliction is 
incurable, and for whom the world is but a 
bed. He still regarded me with suspicion, 
but smiled plaintively ; that is, he wagged 
his stump of a tail—a weak, starved wag, but 
still a wag, otherwise a sad smile. Then | 
threw the pieces of meat and bread down 
before him, as gently as I could. He rose 
and swallowed them at a gulp, growling 
fiercely. Then he stared at me, and, satis- 
fied I suppose of my good intentions, smiled 
again, but .etreating if I advanced, with a 
“WF,” “WF,” and a little toss of his shaggy 
head, which I took to mean, “ Thank you, 
kind sir, but your boots are a little thick, 
and I have suffered 
much from such as they. 
Therefore come _ no 
nearer. WF, WF.” 
Without more ado I 
pushed back the swing- 
ing door and asked the 
serving-man if he knew 
the dog ; but before he 
had time to reply we 
heard a quick succes- 
sion of barks of the 
most cheerful character. 
The serving - man 
laughed. ‘ That’s his 
master,” he said ; “ he’s 
had seven days for 
begging.” I went out, 
and saw the two em- 
bracing like a pair of 
lovers, and could not 
say which was the more 
affected of the two. 
It was painful to watch 
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such emotion. The man was an old fellow of 
sixty or thereabouts, with a white moustache 
clipped like a tooth-brush, a round, jovial 
face pitted with small-pox, and a pair of 
twinkling blue eyes, now moistened with 
tears. I suspect he was a cunning old 
rogue, for all he loved his dog, and played 
an ancient fiddle with three strings which 
was slung over his shoulders. 
* * * * * 


Her Calendar. 


In that omnibus of mine how many little 
revelations of life and character do I not 
see and hear! A woman of the working 
classes held a boy on her lap, who was 
certainly big enough to require a seat of 





“ Oliver.” 


his own. The conductor looked at the 
boy once or twice, and then demanded his 
fare. But the woman assumed an air of 
great indignation, and, setting her child on 
the floor, said in high, querulous tones, “ I 
give you my word of honour he was only 
Sour last Doncaster Races ; wasn’t you, Oliver, 
dear?” “Yes, muvver,” lisped the little 
one. So, I suppose because he was softened 
by the particular reference to the birthday, 
the conductor relented. 


* * * * * 
The Threepenny-bit. 


Presently mother and son got out, and 
there entered a lady in a coat of sables, 
with two charming little girls, in bright red 
jackets and caps, from beneath which fell 
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showers of golden hair, illuminating the 
drab interior as a stained-glass window does 
an ancient church. 

“Ah!” I thought to myself, “the mother 
of such beautiful children must be good.” 
Alas ! how foolish it is to judge of character 
by externals !—mest unwise ! 

The lady, who had a charming presence, 
put a threepenny-bit into the rough hand of 
the conductor. He looked at it and said, 
“There’s a hole in it,” and shook his head. 
“T can’t take it, lady.” “You can’t take 
it!” she exclaimed, the blood suffusing her 
cheeks. She had evidently a high temper. 
“No, lady.” He spoke in tones polite but 
firm. She went on: “I believe you could 
take it if you liked.” The conductor shook 
his head. “You think so, do you? (no 
‘lady’ this time). I tell you they won’t take 
it from me, and I’m not going to take it 
from you.” Then, sotto voce, “/ suppose you 
wouldn't mind that, so as you palmed it off!” 
So this lady, who had such a keen eye to 
business, reluctantly produced three copper 
pence from out of her purse, a gold chain 
one, and I have no doubt she would have 
defended her conduct with many excellent 
reasons. She then slipped the threepenny- 
bit with a hole in it into a little recess apart 
from the other coins, and, looking round, said 
to the company, “ Well, somebody will have 
to take it,” and smiled, showing a set of 
pearly teeth. 

How charming she was! I had really 
half a mind to take it myself, she was such 
a siren. I suppose conductors are proof 
against them. 


* * * * * 


The Apologue. 


Said a sly gentleman, “I should give it 
away, m’m, if I were you.” 

The lady paid no heed to him—perhaps 
because he was old and venerable ; perhaps 
because she regarded his speech as a liberty ; 
perhaps because she was thinking angrily of 
the threepenny-bit. 

Not to be put down, and being garrulous, 
as old age is, he addressed the company : 
“A friend of mine once ‘had a half-crown 
with a hole in it. He tried to pass it many 
a time, but though he was a deep schemer 
he was unable to get rid of it. One day he 
gave it to a poor cab-runner who had carried 
his portmanteau from one of the stations to 
his house close by. The cab-runner thought 
he had made a mistake, so put it in his 
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pocket and ran. The next day my friend 
took a ticket for the City at the same station, 
and received change in silver for half a 
sovereign. Later on in the day he took out 
the money from his pocket, and at once 
recognised his own half-crown! The cab- 
runner had filled the hole up, and the 
stopping had come out. 

“You should examine your change 
before leaving the desk,’ said the clerk at 
the booking-office when my friend showed 
him the half-crown.” 

“That’s my motto,” put in the conductor. 

“And what happened to the half-crown, 
sir?” asked an inquisitive person, one of 
those who likes an end. 

“What happened to it?” quoth the old 
gentleman, with a benevolent smile. “I 
keep it on my watch-chain to remind me 
that he who diggeth a pit for others may fall 
into it himself. I wasthat man.” The lady 
frowned, but the old gentleman only laughed, 
and got out. 


* * * * * 


The Servant Girls. 

Two young serving-maids get in. 

“T don’t like my place much,” says one. 

“Why not ?” asks the other. 

“They’re such queer people.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“They call them spiritualists,” 

“Oh, my !” 

“They get on my nerves so I can’t sleep 
at nights.” 

“You make my blood run cold.” 

“What do you think master said to me 
last night ?” 

“What!!!” 

“Rosina,” he says, “do you know you’ve 
been several times in the world before ?” 

“NO, sir,” I says. 

“Tts true,” he goes on, “and the last 
time Pm sure you was a lady.” 


* * * x * 


The Driver and his Horses. 


One evening I was sitting on the top of 
my omnibus just behind the driver. He 
was a round-faced man, wearing a much- 
worn bowler hat and an old brown over- 
coat. Though in the thick of the traffic 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, I saw his head drop 
on his shoulder, and he dozed off quite as 
happily as though he was in bed. I sup- 
posed he had been drinking, and watched 
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our passage with a certain excitement. 
Two old grey horses were in the shafts, and 
the way in which they steered clear of all 
danger was a wonderful thing tosee. They 
stopped at the usual points, and crossed the 
maelstrom of Piccadilly] Circus in safety, 
though it was crowded with cabs, carriages, 
and motor-cars. The conductors voice 
guided them, I suppose, in their halts. 
Then we raced down Piccadilly Hill at such 
a pace as caused the driver to open his eyes. 
But he just lifted the lids dreamily, gave 
a look ahead, and then his chin fell once 
more into the folds of his- overcoat. So 
the journey continued, with many narrow 
escapes, shaves innumerable, collisions 
sundry, but none of them producing the 
slightest effect upon our driver. I had 
purchased half-an-hour’s intense excitement 
for twopence, and when I got down I heard 
the conductor say to a complaining passenger 
bent on reporting, “ He’s buried his wife to- 
day.” Then I remembered the bit of crape 
which I had noticed on his whip. “I believe 
the horses knew it,” said the passenger. 
* * * . 
Winter. 

It was a January evening, dark, cold, 
damp, misty. I had just left my omnibus 
and was buying some cakes at the baker’s, 
As I stood at the counter a tattered little 
girl came in holding a ragged little brother 
in her hand. They were both much below 
the height of the counter. 

“ Please, miss, have you any pieces?” 

The young lady could hear them, but 
could not see them. 

“You must run away—I have no pieces ; 
it is too early.” 

She spoke softly and sighed. 

“Stop!” I said, and, buying a loaf, put it 
into the hands of the little girl. 

She did not even thank me, but, clasping 
it to her little breast as though it were a 
baby, and covering it with her right arm 
and the edge of her shawl, clutched the boy 
and ran. I suppose her mother was starving, 
or perhaps a whole family. I was amply 
repaid by the look of wild surprise in the 
child’s eyes. Yet they haunt me as I copy 
this extract from my diary. 

“Do you have many such children?” I 
asked the young lady. 

“It makes my heart ache to see them. 
Yes, many. But one has no time to think.” 

“That is as well.” 


X. 
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THE MODES OF THE 
MOMENT. 


NOTES FROM LONDON AND PARIS. 


BY MARY HOWARTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE LE QUESNE. 


N English girl who for the first time 
A visited Paris the other day was 
manifestly disappointed in what she 
saw there. Her expectations were far from 
justified. She was firm in her championship 
of the Englishwoman’s smartness of attire 
and exquisitely well-groomed appearance, 
which she declared she had not seen excelled 
in the French capital, and she very vehe- 
mently lamented the absence in Paris of the 
magnificent window displays of the London 
shops. 

And was she not right? Is not the well- 
dressed and well-groomed Englishwoman 
(who now in every social grade abounds) a 
beauteous sight indeed, and is there any city 
in the world that can produce shop windows 
more completely fascinating in their appear- 
ance than those of London ? 

Yet it is to the innermost sanctums of the 
centres of fashion both in Paris andin London, 
and not to the shop windows, that one must 
go for the latest and most exclusive pro- 
ductions the of fashions evolve, 
modes too precious to show to the world at 
large behind plate-glass. So the result of a 
trip to the various shrines of Queen Fashion 
shall here be set forth. 

The dressmakers are in accord about the 
new figure, and one and all extol the broad 
shoulder and the small waist that last had 
its day of triumph in the ‘nineties of the 
nineteenth century. So they have said 
good-bye to the:much-pouched corsage, which 
was specially dear to the American girl, 
and are building their bodices upon fitted 
linings, to the end that the natural curves of 
the figure may be made apparent. But in 
order that a divorce between ourselves and 
our well-beloved full corsages may be 
averted, they are with great cleverness con- 
triving draperies upon even the most closely 
fitting bodices, and these they apply not 
only to the dress, but to the coats they 
make, which must not look as if the figure 
had been “poured into them,” but must 
ruckle just the very slightest here and there, 
suggesting a lining a little tighter than the 
fabric outside. One of the sketches alto- 
gether admirably portrays the compromise 


makers 
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between the rigid fit of the past and the 
picturesque new one of the moment. It is 
a redingote built of tilleu-coloured satin- 
cloth, a new colour and a new cloth, or rather 
an old favourite revived. Lime-green or 
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The Picturesque Compromise. 


tilleul is a delicately artistic shade that looks 
lovely with sables. 
* * + * * 


The florists gladly report the return of the 
nosegay, which owes its fresh popularity to 
the many modes the dressmakers have 
borrowed from the days of Marie Antoinette 
and the gay ladies of Paris in still earlier 
periods. A knot of sweet-scented English 
violets, a closely packed bunch of snow- 
drops, a few sprigs of malmaison, or a 

(Continued overleaf. 
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With such an unanimous voice, 
as has not been recorded in regard 
to any other industrial product, the 
Press, men of Science, and persons of 
the highest positions in society have 
expressed their belief in the unique 
efficacy of the dentifrice Odol, from 
which fact even the most conserv- 
ative of minds should be convinced— 


I. That by reason of its anti- 
septic power, its refreshing effect, 
and its delightful taste, Odol 
makes the daily care of the teeth 
a supreme comfort. 


2. That Odol constitutes 
the long-sought-for ideal prepara- 
tion for preserving the teeth in a 
sound condition. 


3. That incontestable 
proof of the correctness of the 
above arguments is provided by 
the fact that 


| PRICE 26 per bottle 


Odol is used 
by dentists 





themselves. 
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OLD SCOTCH 


& BLU E “ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner z e 
In) making, use less“ quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze." 
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handful of orchids make a bright centre on 
the gloomiest winter day when tucked into 
a pretty woman’s 
redingote. 

Still stranger or- 
naments she wears. 
I allude to her 
“beasts.” It is so | 
odd to see, as I have 
seen, peering from 
an enormous muff a 
tiny, shivering, 
pathetic little 
monkey face, or 
perched on a 


woman’s 





shoulder a ye 
pert parrot, Be 
with a gold 7K 


chain round 
his feet, at- 
tached to his 
owner’s 
Dproech. 
When one’s 
Zoo entails a 
special train 
for its jour- 
neys from 
housetohouse, 
as that of a 
certain great 
lady does who 
owns, amongst 
other _crea- 
tures, a young elephant, and at places of 
entertainment strange visitors like tame 
chameleons, mice, snakes, and lizards are 
observed, the phase the craze has already 
reached may very properly be described as 
grotesque, and one wonders where it will 
end. Beast pockets are among the require- 
ments of the moment women who keep such 
pets demand from their tailors. 
> + * * # 

To vanishing point the tiny turbans of 
the moment are tending. This is a result 
of the inventive excursions of the Parisian 
milliners towards a solution of the vexed 
question of the theatre hat. A great many 
unkind criticisms were passed in Paris upon 
the huge aureole millinery women wore at 
the plays, so busy brains and nimble fingers 
thought out and concocted several innocuous 
pieces of headgear, among which appeared 
the “polo” cap, a pill-box-like affair made 
of painted silk, with a foolishly large bunch 
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of plumage at one side, which nearly 
stultified the utility of the entire scheme, 
So what we now 

etal rejoice in is such a 
cap as the one shown 
here, an ermine 
model with the 
beast’s head and tail 
curled over one side. 
In contradistinction 
to these tiny trifles, 
there are felt and 
velvet hats of a 
normal but not of 
an abnormal size, 
Very huge millinery 
is not now in vogue. 

* * * 

What of the coif- 
fure? Something 
truly interesting re 
mains to be told 
concerning it, which 


| SAP je summed up shortly 


amounts to this, that 


As CA : ; 
aia | |) Ly” a the fringe is return- 
ing. Every one who 
. thinks of such 


matters has _ been 
expecting it as the 
evolution of the 
Georgian drapery 
and the low pointed 


Strange Pets. roll of the Marie 


Stuart coif, this 
winters latest development of the way 
in which the hair is arranged above the 
forehead. Add to this the undoubted fact 
that an uncovered brow does not become 
nine women out of ten, and it will be conceded 
that the so long abandoned fringe will be 
welcome again. The high dressing has 
quite triumphed over the low one, and plenty 
of ornament is permissible in the evening, 
so long as no confusion of materials occurs. 
Jewelled crowns, tiaras, sprays of flowers and 
combs, iridescent sequin wreaths, serpents 
and aigrettes, scarves of crépe or satin 
ribbon with fringed ends, and jet, are being 
worn. 

+ ¥ ~ * * 
Tinted horn made into combs, slides, and 
long prongs is in Paris a great success, and 
proves how material that is not promising 
can be transformed into a thing of beauty 
by the agency of modern skill. Horn thus 
treated is really beautiful, and usually 
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Notes for Mothers. 


Starchy food of any kind must never be given to 
infants, for the simple reason that infants cannot 
digest starch. Such foods as bread, biscuits, rusks, 
rice, cornflour, arrowroot, potato, etc., and all pre- 
parations which contain starchy substances are quite 
inadmissible as food for new-born babes, for the reason 
that they have not the power of digesting starch. 
There is, however, a class of food known as malted 
foods, prepared from wheat, which has been submitted 
to the action of malt. Malt contains diastase, which 
has the same power of digesting starch that the saliva 
in grown-up people has. That is to say, it digests it 
and converts it into a kind of sugar. These malted 
or prepared foods may be safely given to infants. 
Children thrive upon them when they don’t thrive 
upon plain milk alone. A very good preparation of 
this kind is that known as Mellin’s Food. 

The most convenient substitute for human milk is, 
without doubt, cow’s milk. It has been employed 
from time immemorial for the babe in early life ; but 
experience has taught that it requires to be modified 
in order that it may best fulfil the duties required 
of it. Now, cow’s milk alone is unsuited for young 
infants, because its curd is far more difficult to digest 
on account of its tough leathery nature, but Mellin’s 
Food renders it soft, spongy and easy of digestion. 

Again, cow’s milk contains less milk-sugar than 
human milk, and when the milk is diluted with water 
it is still further reduced. Mellin’s Food adds a 
soluble, sugary constituent, which at once brings the 
cow’s milk up to the standard of human milk in this 
respect. And, in short, Mellin’s Food so modifies 
and supplements the constituents of cow’s milk that 
it yields a diet fit for the babe from birth. 
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gives strength to ‘growing children. 











GARROULD’'S “Wentworth” Costume Skirt 





has met with 
COMPLETE SUCCESS 


this Season. 


























Post Orders receive prompt 


attention and can be executed 
in three days. 


PARTICULARS. 
Each Skirt is cut from an 
origina: Paris Model, and is 
made to ladies’ measurements. 





A PERFECT FIT 
is guaranteed. 


NOTICE. 

In ordering by post 
the size of waist 
and front length 
of skirt should 
be sent. 

A slight extra 
charge for 27 in. 
waist 
wards. 


and up- 


THE “WENTWORTH” 


(as illustration) 


Sold at 2]/- 


Sent carriage free, and if not approved the 
money is willingly returned. 


THE “WENTWORTH” 
is made of the New Silk and Wool 
Eolienne,which is soft, bright and durable. 
The Skirt is handsomely gauged and 
trimmed with three elegant flounces. 


THE “WENTWORTH” 


may also be had in handsome 
Merveilleux Silk for 25/6. 
(Silk for Bodice 8/6 extra.) 
Or in the New Chiffon 
Glacé, 38/6. 


_ Full range of 
? patterns with 
Catalogue of 
/Ilustrations 
post free, 


E.& R. GARROULD (™: es 150 to 160, Eigware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. 


fal RPHONE : aaT (Pad. 
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appears of apale blonde shade, set with blister 
pearls or moonstones, and coloured to pro- 


a set of spoke tips, while sums of £50 and 
under are frequently disbursed for a set. 











duce the semblance of 
an orchid, a rose, a 
butterfly, or something 
as lovely as to hue and 
fragility. 
* x * 
Excessive refinement 
of effect is an absolute 
cult now in jewellery 
as well as clothes. The 
latest form of 
gem setting, over 
which Paris has 
waxed quite en- 
thusiastic, proves 
my point. Pre- 
cious stones like 
diamonds, rubies, 
and sapphires are 
cut square and 
flat, and then are 
placed solidly to- 
getherina 
straight row, with 
no setting allowed 










* * % 
Rock crystal is Some- 
times chosen for the 
handle, carved in the 
semblance of a white 
rabbit or a swan’s head 
and neck, and beneath 
it is fixed a collar made 
of enamel upon _pat- 
terned gold, after the 
Russian manner, with 
the neatest and most 
delicate care, so that 
the chasing of the gold 
shows’ through the 
enamel and makes a 
beautiful effect. Some- 
times even over the 
collar a circlet of dia- 
monds or other precious 
stones is lightly set as 


an extra embellishment. 
* * * 


More modish 
than gold with an inset 


now 


to show. The of jewels are carved 
effect is Chinese jade, 
like en- matrix opal, Labra- 
ame l dor, and crocidolite 
only, in handles with an 
many enamelled collar 
cases, studded or latticed 
but one with gems beneath. 
knows it I saw lately a cro- 
is a far cidolite handle 
more pre- An healed Mellel: carved to represent 
cious a drake’s_ head, 


possession that one so modestly displays 
and is satisfied. Huge horseshoes are set 
thus as brooches, with a dozen rubies, suc- 
ceeded by as many emeralds, to outline the 
design ; and five or six hoop-rings are worn 
on one finger, each one set with gems of a 
single colour in the same manner. Massive 
jewelled crosses set solid are being sold, but 
perhaps not so much in Paris as in Vienna, 
where crosses never seem to go out of 
fashion completely. 
+ * * . 
Scarcely any fashionable bride or bride- 
groom of this winter has lacked among the 
wedding presents vouchsafed them one or 
more of the now so very modish jewelled 
umbrella handles. They are absolutely ex- 
quisite and very costly; as much as £80 
has actually been given for one handle and 


and as the colours of the stone are just that 
of the plumage, the portrait was a life-like 
one in petrifaction. A handle shaped like 
an orchid and one like a dolphin were 
scarcely less lovely. 

# * “ # * 

It was the Prince of Wales who called 
the attention of the London maker of these 
gems, for so they may justly be styled, 
to the lovely Russian enamel I have just 
mentioned. His Royal Highness suggested 
that it was a pity English workers did not 
execute this beautiful form of the goldsmith’s 
art, whereupon a diligent search was made 
in St. Petersburg, and after actually two years 
of investigation and experiment, Russian 
enamel was produced in London in all points 
equal to the exquisite work there made, and 
is now a definite branch of skilled labour. 
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ANAMIA. 
BY MRS. ADA S. BALLIN, 
Editor of ‘“‘ Womanhood,” and of ‘*‘ Baby,” the Mothers’ Magazine. 


Anemia, or bloodlessness, is one of the com- 
monest troubles of the present age—so common, 
in fact, that it seems to me that quite two-thirds of 
the girls one comes in contact with in towns are 
affected with it. The complaint can hardly be 
called a disease in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but is rather a debilitated state of the body, which 
lays it open to the attacks of most other kinds of 
diseases. 

The condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in the 
blood. There is very often pallor of the cheeks 
and lips, but in some cases these may be of a 
natural colour, and lead even the patient to 
believe that she is not anemic, when the real 
state of the case can instantly be discovered by 
examining the gums and the insides of the eyelids, 
These, instead of being of a good deep pink, are 
pale and yellowish-looking. The tongue is apt 
to be pale and flabby, and indented by the teeth ; 
the sufferer is readily fatigued, troubled with 
breathlessness on going up and down stairs ; she 
very often suffers from palpitation or pains about 
the heart, which may lead her to believe that she 
is suffering from some disease of the heart. She 
suffers frequently from headache, pains in the 
back, and languor, and soon becomes very tired 
by any little unusual exertion. She may even 
faint, and thus cause considerable anxiety to her 
family. There are frequent eruptions on the skin, 
which may be either of an irritating kind, or 
simply acne, either in the form of blackheads or 
pimples, or both. 

There are two kinds of anemia—-one the 
common kind of which I have spoken, and 
another called pernicious anemia, which is a fatal 
disease and most difficult of treatment, but is 
happily rare. 

In such cases there is wasting and yellowishness 
of the skin, which assumes an almost transparent 
waxen hue; but these cases, of course demand 
the most skilled medical attention and nursing 
within reach, and do not come within the provinee 
of this paper. I may, however, remark that the 
best remedy to improve the condition of the blood 
in these cases, which is now being very largely 
prescribed by the medical profession, is ‘‘ Dr. 
Hommel’s” Hzematogen, manufactured by Messrs. 
Nicolay & Co., 36, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, 
E.C.,* which contains, in a purified form, hemo- 
globin, the natural colouring-matter of the blood, 
rich in organic iron and albumen, as well as the 
mineral salts, including the phosphates of soda 
and potash which are found in meat. It is far 
better to give a preparation like this, which is a 
food and nourishes the blood, than to give iron 
in a mineral form, which so often upsets the 
digestion. ‘‘ Dr. Hommel’s” Hzematogen contains 
nothing besides what I have mentioned, except 
chemically pure glycerine, which is in itself 
nourishing. 





* Ask your chemist expressly for “Dr. Hommel’s 


Hematogen, and take no other. 


Ordinary anemia is a condition of every-day 
occurrence, in which the doctor is rarely called 
in, or, if he is, he just prescribes for the time 
being, and after a few weeks the patient is apt 
to get as bad again. Any line of treatment for 
ordinary cases of anemia must be persistently 
applied, and, although occasional visits to the 
doctor, if there seems anything out of the way 
amiss, are desirable, the treatment can only be 
carried out properly at home. 

All anzemic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as possible, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated ; and an anemic girl who is not really 
ill should take exercise for at least an hour twice 
daily. Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart 
is not weak), rowing, and tennis are all suitable. 
Eight hours’ sleep is not too much, as the brain, 
being badly supplied with blood, needs extra rest, 
and in some cases even nine hours’ sleep may be 
indulged in with advantage. The bedroom, how- 
ever, should be well ventilated ; and here I may 
mention that it is a great mistake to keep a gas 
jet burning, as it destroys the oxygen in the air: 
anemic persons need very much oxygen, which 
is essential to keep the blood pure. In- order to 
keep the blood pure also, the skin should be kept 
healthily active, and a daily bath is essential. 

Iron is a food to all anemic persons, and must 
not be regarded by them as a medicine only to 
be taken temporarily, for in most cases it is 
necessary to persevere in taking iron for a period 
varying from two months to five or six years. 
I am strongly opposed to the ordinary methods of 
giving iron in anemia, which are very frequently 
worse than useless, as the iron is so often de- 
composed, or in a form that is indigestible, when 
the patient takes it ; while when given in a pill, 
such as Blaud’s pill, it is apt,tojpass through the 
body quite undigested, and a patient might as 
well swallow a bullet. As ordinarily given, also, 
iron is very apt to cause constipation; and for 
these reasons ‘‘ Dr. Hommel’s” Hzematogen, which 
I have mentioned above, should invariably be given 
in preference to other preparations. It is best 
to begin with a teaspoonful dose, taken half an 
hour affer breakfast and half an hour before lunch 
and dinner. The object for giving it before meals 
is to stimulate the appetite and assist the assimila- 
tion of other food, but if taken before breakfast 
it is apt to prove rather aperient. In cases, 
therefore, where the girl has a tendency to con- 
stipation, it is a very simple remedy to take the 
Hematogen half an hour before breakfast, as well 
as before the other meals. The dose should be 
gradually increased to a tablespoonful. “When 
this is taken for a few weeks the effect is really 
remarkable: the quality of the blood rapidly 
improves, the sallow cheeks grow rosy and the 
pale lips red, while the feelings of languor and 
depression pass off, and the girl grows cheerful, 
bright, and fit to take her place in the world. 


Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
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FIFTEEN MONTHS ON THE GOLD-FIELDS. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A 


A 


WENT out to Australia for fifteen 
| months under the guise of earning 

a living, but in reality to see a little of 
the great world before I settled down to the 
monotony of a London office. In Coolgardie 
I started a business. The business was a 
general advertising agency and store, in 
which I sold tinned foods, or, indeed, anything 
which came my way to sell. Dysentery, 
however, is not good for business, especially 
when the newcomer has to compete with 
many rich and well-equipped firms which 
have been started a long while, and also to 
depend entirely on his own unaided efforts 
to procure orders. Expenses in certain 
trades go on just the same, whether you are 
there or not: your rent has to be paid and 
the small staff you would employ also. 
Most of your capital has gone in the fitting 
out of your venture, in consequence of which 
you have to sell your scrip; shares you 
bought at five shillings, and, naturally, being 
on the gold-fields, expected to go up to £10, 
must be realised for whatever they will fetch, 
which is infinitely less than you gave for 
them. So it was with me until one fine day 


“NEW CHUM.” 


I started on the track to Menzies, stronger 
than I had been for some time—but penni- 
less. Had I been lucky, it is only too 
probable I should yet be on the gold-fields 
of Western Australia, still trying to believe 
I should find myself among the four out of 
every thousand who amass sufficient fortunes 
to leave the country and sail home for ever— 
the few you living at home are naturally 
always hearing of, though the other 996 exist, 
all the same. I went up to Menzies by 
team, which is to say, some teamster allowed 
me to throw my tucker on his waggon and 
trudge along by its side, giving me a lift 
now and then when the sand was hard. 


Bush Tracks. 


A bush track by its many branchings is 
not always easy to follow. Sometimes it 
will divide where a slight detour is necessary 
to avoid a nasty piece of road. Sometimes 
the teamster may have plunged into the 
bush to cut wood, or make his own line in 
another direction. Sometimes you should 
keep to the right and sometimes to the left. 
Between all these branchings you must 
choose. If it is only a slight detour, well 
and good ; but if, on the other hand, it is a 


(Continued overleaf 
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real turning, you are very liable to lose 
yourself. 

Once, it is said, some “new chums” 
started out on a prospecting party, and, one 
of their number being delayed, the others 
went on and left him to catch them up. 
He, however, took a wrong turning ; but, 
shortly finding out his mistake, sought to 
regain the proper road by making a short 
cut through the bush. Unfortunately, or, 
rather, fortunately, in doing this he lost his 
way, and, after wandering about for a long 
time, at last sat down in despair on a mound 
of stone, where it was his friends found him. 
The mound of stone, however, turned out to 
beagold-bearing reef, and wasafter christened 
by the pretty name of “ Hands across the 
Sea,” 

In this isolated instance his being 
“ bushed ” was a matter of congratulation for 
all concerned ; but, generally, the “bushed ” 
is never seen again. He wanders around 
calling for help; but his voice is a pigmy 
whisper in the vast solitude, and only 
frightens a lizard. He climbs a hill, and 
looks for landmarks; but one rock island 
is so like another, and the sea of scrub 
eternal. He would guide himself by the 
sun, moon, and stars—the sky is clouded! 
He is lost! Forty miles is the measure of a 
journey he treads three times in aimless 
circles; yet he might tread it a thousand 
in a straight line, and never come back 
to the habitation of man. His water is 
gone, his mouth is parched, he is hoarse, the 
sun shines hotly on his back. He sees 
water, runs to it—falls down. But he laps 
the bitter sand, and might seek a year with- 
out finding. Despair, the haunting terror of 
being lost, has hastened his fate. He is mad. 


Coo-ee, Coo-ee, Coo-ee ! 
I call to you, mate, o’er the great desert sea— 
Coo-ee, Coo-ee, Coo-ee ! 
I can’t find the track, so come and find me. 
Pausing now and then to listen, 
_Surely you can hear me calling ! 
Can’t you see the water glisten ? 
Can’t you hear the water falling ? 
Water ! no, it cannot be! 
Coo-ee, mate, coo-ee, coo-ee ! 


Sand and scrub the desert faring, 
Hoarse the cry, and footsteps shorter, 
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Coo-ee ! and with eyes outstaring, 
Groping in the sand for water, 
Staggering from tree to tree, 

Coo-ee, mate, coo-ee, coo-ee ! 


A real bushman will travel fifty miles 
across country in a straight line without 
compass or any other object to guide him, 
and hit that place at which he wished to 
arrive exactly ; but of course such craft is 
bred in the bone and cannot be acquired. 


On the ‘‘Wallaby.” 

The swag I had taken with me for this 
journey was particularly limited, and con- 
sisted, besides my blankets and a tucker 
box containing a billy, a frying-pan, and 
enough food to last the journey, of an old 
fifty-pound flour bag in which were a pair of 
socks and a brush and comb. My boxes I 
had left a carrier at Coolgardie to send on, 
so even the hardest teamster could scarcely 
tax me with taking excessive baggage. These 
things, with the flannel shirt and trousers I 
was standing in, were destined to be my sole 
wardrobe for some time to come. 

A slight breeze is always blowing, the 
sand always flying, and you always perspiring, 
in consequence of which you very soon 
become covered with a fine red lard, and 
assume the skin and tan of a Red Indian. 
Your clothes get dyed likewise, and the 
spectacle you present after a week or so on 
the track must be somewhat curious—so 
curious indeed that I doubt whether the 
mother you have left in all the satin and 
old lace luxuriance of a quiet country or 
town life would even know you. 

Arriving at Menzies, and wishing my 
stolid teamster “Good-bye,” I hurried to 
Webbs’ Hotel, and indulged in the luxury of 
the first decent wash and meal I had had 
for a long time. Webbs’ would not have 
seemed much of an hotel to Western ideas, 
nor even Australian, barely constructed as 
it was of corrugated iron and matchboarding, 
with little square bedrooms of light material 
jutting out in lines at the back. It was a 
Paradise for me. 


Menzies and Civilisation. 
Menzies* is a large town for this part of 
the world, and contains, or did contain, with 


* Because Menzies is now connected with Coolgardie by rail, and both districts have their own 
water supply direct from the coast, it is not improbable Menzies and Coolgardie may have changed 


somewhat since I was there. 


Yet as neither the face of a great desert nor the general conditions of life 


throughout that desert can be changed by a railway or a few lines of water-piping, what applied to 
Menzies in those days will now still apply to many other places as distant from a railway and water. 
(Continued overleaf. 
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ing are made easier, the bronchial 
irritation soothed, the character of the 
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symptoms greatly improved. An- 
gier’s Emulsion is pleasant to take 
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ful to those with poor appetite 
or weak digestion. 
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the surrounding camps, about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, of which the greater portion 
must, I think, have lived in the camps ; it is 
also an important mining centre and depot 
for goods going north. Menzies is not at- 
tractive in appearance ; it stands out mean 
and miserable on a large sand flat denuded 
of bush, and surrounded by the wind sails 
and dumps of innumerable shafts. The 
town consists of one long street, very wide 
and sandy, bordered on either side by hotels, 
drinking-bars, and stores of every size and 
description, built of the usual canvas and 
tin. Besides this street, there are others, the 
existence of which is indicated by buildings 
scattered, to all appearances, anywhere— 
“streets” the owners hope to become 
crowded thoroughfares some day. Menzies 
is noted for its willy-willys or sand devils, 
great black columns of sand which come 
whirling across the surrounding flats, and, 
catching up any object which stands in their 
path, hurl it violently aside, or throw it up 
and carry it round and round high into the 
air—also wrecking the tent of any unwary 
gentleman who has happened to leave his 
flaps open. Besides willy-willys, Menzies is 
visited occasionally by dust-storms, though 
they, thank God, are much less frequent. 

During the afternoon I went to call on 
W——. Well read and clever to a remarkable 
degree, he was a man indeed who, had he been 
able to confine his eccentricity of manners 
to the bounds of home and more artificial 
civilisation, had quickly been recognised asa 
genius among genii. 

One, however, meets many _ extraordi- 
nary characters on the gold-fields. Some, 
like haunted ruins, hold strange histories, 
which, if they could only be set down, 
would be found replete with interest— 
secret doors which reveal passages where 
they are least expected, and, with that 
squalor of an unhappy ending softened or 
obliterated by the hand of an artist, would 
invest them once more in a halo of sorrowful 
romance. 


To Work. 


W-—— could offer me nothing better than 
a clerkship at £3 per week—an ordinary 
miner gets £4. The level of head is below 
that of strength in these parts. Nevertheless, 
I determined, if 1 could not earn £4 as a 
clerk, to earn it as a miner, so refused his 
offer, and decided to go up and see my 
friend N—— at Niagara. 

Niagara is about forty miles north of 
Menzies, and my friend’s camp was situated 
eight miles south of the town. The town 
itself consists of two or ‘three stores and 
four public-houses or hotels built at the 
corners of two cross-roads; also, as in 
Menzies, of innumerable lots pegged out for 
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miles round, in case the land should become 
valuable. Unlike Menzies, however, the 
public-houses and stores at Niagara are 
mostly built of sun-dried bricks, which give 
the houses a more substantial and pleasing 
appearance. Also, around Niagara the 
country is more broken and diversified than 
is general on the gold-fields. The track 
from town to town for the first twenty miles 
or so is much the same as that to Menzies, 
Four or five miles before you reach the 
“Thirty Mile,” and for another four after, 
the going is terrible ; for there is nothing 
but the loosest white sand, through which, 
with frequent stoppages, the poor horses, 
panting and trembling, drag themselves, 
and the lightest buggy moves like a heavy 
yaggon. 

I have said, however, Niagara was some 
forty miles from Menzies, so I had first to 
think how to get there. No teams were 
going that way just then, and it was not 
worth my while to go by coach, even if I 
could have obtained the two pounds Cobbs 
charged each way on what might turn out a 
wild-goose chase. Therefore, to fill up my 
time I went to work on a condenser. 

A condenser is made up of various sets of 
piping, galvanised iron tanks, and furnaces. 
The water to be condensed, being heated in 
a tank over one of these furnaces, would 
escape through a pipe in the form of steam ; 
but it is cooled by the length of that pipe, 
and dribbles forth as water once more into 
a galvanised iron tank at the other end. 

Water on the gold-fields is very scarce 
indeed, and was sold at this period for 6d. 
per gallon fresh, or 3d. salt. These prices, 
however, were by no means exceptional, 
and water being scarcer in some places than 
others, has fetched at times as much as 2s. 6d. 
for the same quantity. Such a cost even 
as the first makes the working of a mine 
hugely expensive, and the last quite im- 
possible. The supply is procured from 
wells, and as that which is obtained is nearly 
always salt, it has to be condensed before 
using. 

A well and a condenser together, on a 
busy line in these days, used to make large 
profits with little trouble, and were indeed 
a much surer method of making money 
than gold-mining itself. Work on a con- 
denser chiefly consists of hauling up water, 
dipping buckets, and watering horses ; also 
in throwing wood on the furnaces. To the 
enthusiast in condensing such employment 
may have many charms ; but to me it was 
work neither amusing nor lucrative. In 
throwing wood on the furnaces some care 
must be exercised, else by the hard jagged 
end catching against the side, you may do 
as I did one afternoon, and nearly tear your 
finger off with the other. 
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300,000 QUAKER OATS COOKERS RAVE BEEN GIVEN AWAY 


Think of it: 2 million Quaker Oats breakfasts cooked every 
morning in Quaker Oats Cookers. The Cookers are made 
to our special design, and make the porridge quicker, better, 
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PERSONALITIES IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE LIBERAL LEADERS. 


BY FRED J. HdGGINBOTTOM. 


HATEVER may be the length 
\ of life cf the present Parlia- 
ment—whether the General 
Election comes this year or next—it is 
accepted as a foregone conclusion by 
political prophets on both sides of the 
House of Commons that the next Govern- 
ment will be a Liberal one. What is not 
so certain is the composition of that 
Administration. It is so long since 
the Liberal party 
enjoyed a_ share 
of political power 
that the change in 
complexion from 
the last Rosebery 
Administration to 
the next Liberal 
one, under what- 
ever Prime 
Minister, is bound 
to be complete. 

To begin with, 
who 1s to 
choose? Will 
Lord Rosebery, or 
Sir Henry Camp- 
bell - Bannerman, 
or Lord Spencer 
be summoned to 
Buckingham Palace by the King and 
invited to form a ministry after the defeat 
of the Unionist Government? And, if 
there is doubt as to who is to be the 
Liberal Prime Minister, how much more 
as to who will be his colleagues ! 

If the command of the King were to 
be issued to the party leader who has 
done the hardest and most conspicuous 
work for his party, it would go to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, The 
leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons has borne the burden of 
an unpopular 7é/e for ten years, and his 
least generous opponents admit that, on 
the whole, he has borne it with a courage 
and a tenacity that none of his supporters 
has approached. 

Sir Henry is not a great statesman ; 
but he is a fearless politician and a con- 
sistent one. The fact being, as the 
great George Tierney would have said, 


/ 


that the business of an Opposition is to 





SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


“IMPERVioUS To RipicULE AND CALUMNY ALIKE.” 


oppose, “C.-B.” has faced the music of 
much odium in order to give expression 
to the Opposition policy of the hour; 
and verbal missiles, such as “ pro- Boer,” 
“Little Englander,” and “ friend of every 
country but his own,” have been as 
plentiful as rotten eggs at an ante-Bribery 
Act election. No doubt these epithets 
were deserved, in the opinion of the 
majority of the moment ; but if Sir Henry 
does not always 
repel them suc- 
cessfully as they 
are uttered, he 
never takes them 
lying down. Hard 
words, however, 
do not anger him 
long. Some would 
put this impertur- 
bability down to 
other qualities 
than courage, but 
such a suggestion 
ignores the fact 
that Sir Henry is 
impervious to 
ridicule and 
calumny alike, and 
also that he is 


one of the greatest adepts in the art of 


Parliamentary repartee and, in his way, 
the ablest debater on the Opposition side 
of the House of Commons. 

Probably the worst that could be said 
of Sir Henry as a debater is that he is not 
tactful. Years ago it was said of him 
that he had made it known among his 
colleagues in the Liberal Council that he 
intended to be the next Liberal Prime 
Minister. ‘The ambition was not an un- 
reasonable one, in view of the large share 
of responsibility which was thrust upon 
him after the self-effacement of Lord 
Rosebery. Also, he was answerable for 
the War Office policy that brought the 
Rosebery Administration to the ground ; 
and it is only a little less meritorious in 
politics to lose a cause than to win one. 
The one factor that may stand in the way 
of Sir Henry’s succession to the Premier- 
ship is the simple one that in politics the 
obvious man is not always chosen. 
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Lord Rosebery is a more picturesque 
figure, and his’ occasional ventures into the 
political arena have been undertaken with 
a dramatic effect that touches the popular 
imagination. But his coyness, and his 
reluctance to accept responsibility for 
any Opinions what- 
soever, including his 
own, have chilled 
popular enthusiasm 
for him as a leader. 
Froma patriotic point 
of view he is the 
ideal Liberal Prime 
Minister, and even 
the disadvantage of 
being a peer, which 
is such a crime in 
the eyes of the specu- 
lative democrat, 
would hardly bar him 
if it came to the 
question of his ac- 
cepting office or not, 
as the head of an 
administration. Lord 
Rosebery may have 
private reasons for 
not putting himself 





forward, and for de- LORD SPENCER, 

clining the invitations “Tue Autuor oF a 

of the Liberal Im- "s=anname Mant 
FESTO. 


perialists to take the 
lead in the exposition of Liberal policy— 
one, undoubtedly, being a disinclination 
to stand in the way of a more am- 
bitious fellow-countryman. Indeed, it is 
rumoured among the followers of the 
present leader of the Opposition in the 
Commons, that Lord Rosebery has already 
settled the question by expressing his 
willingness to accept the position of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the next Liberal Cabinet. 

Earl Spencer has been rather forced 
to the front as the leader of the Liberal 
peers, a position which Lord Rosebery 
ought to have taken; and it has been 
seriously suggested that the head of the 
house of Spencer should be asked to form 
the next Liberal Government. - This is a 
tribute to the noble Earl’s faithful service 
to his party; but it is not inspired by a 
fervid imagination. My first impression of 
Lord Spencer was received in the streets of 
Dublin during the dark winter of 1882-3, 
when one was accustomed to meet him 
sitting stiff and erect at the head of 
his Hussar escort in his daily ride from 
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the Castle or the Viceregal Lodge, fear- 
less, but nervously alert, a picture of a 
courteous, kindly gentleman to whom it 
was painful to be harsh. ‘The government 
of Ireland was really carried on by the 
law officers, and “John Poyntz, Earl 
Spencer,” must have appended his name 
to many documents which his gentle 
nature cordially disapproved of. The 
consequence was that ‘‘ Foxy Jack,” as 
the corner boys rudely called him, was 
lampooned in the popular prints as a 
fearsome tyrant, compared with whom 
Cromwell was an angel. Earl Spencer’s 
desire was to be fair and just; but he 


lacked determination and the faculty of 


prompt decision, or Patrick Egan would 
never have been allowed to leave Ireland 
untried, and Myles Joyce would never 
have been hanged. Earl Spencer was 
recently the author of a remarkable mani- 
festo on the subject of Liberal policy, 
which restored him temporarily to the 
public eye. His natural modesty led him 
to disclaim any significance for it, and a 
three days’ wonder was soon forgotten. 
The most plausible explanation of the 
outburst is that it was inspired by Lord 
Rosebery from Mentmore, and only dis- 
avowed when it failed. Which would be 
quite characteristic of Lord Rosebery. 
The selections for the next Liberal 
premiership have not seriously accepted 
the claims of 
Mr. John 
Morley. Why 
note Mr. 
Morley is 
commonly 
(and flip- 
Dantol y ) 
disposed of 
by unre- 
flective 
people as 
out of the 
running be- 
cause he is 
‘*doctrin- 
aire,” or a 
“dreamer.” 
Such people 
forget that 
Mr. Morley 
is a shrewd, 
methodical 


a MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
whose fai Uren ONE OF THE MOST PRACTICAL 
to achieve POLITICIANS THAT WE HAVE.” 


Continued on Supplement, page 6. 
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Do 
You 
Understand 


the immense importance of the unique 
superiority of Odol? While all other 


preparations for cleansing the mouth and 


as 


teeth are effective only during the few 
moments of application, the antiseptic 
power of Odol continues gently but per- 
sistently for hours afterwards. Odol 
penetrates the interstices of the teeth 


Se 


oo 


and the mucous membrane of the mouth, 


= 


to a certain extent impregnating them, 
and leaving an antiseptic deposit on the 
surface. In this manner a continuous 


antiseptic cffect is secured, by means of 


ee 


which the whole oral cavity, to the 


sre ee Tm 


minutest recesses, is completely freed 
from and protected against all fermenting 


processes and injurious bacteria. Owing 


to this characteristic, peculiar only to 
Odol, fermentation is absolutely arrested 
and the healthy condition of mouth and 
teeth assured. 


Qdol is used 
by dentists 
themselves. 
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sure and buy the ‘‘Osman” Brand and avoid imitations. The ‘‘Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 
Drapers in the Werld. Made by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester. 4° tiphsless Praver 


and Upholstercrs. 
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ANAEMIA: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


HE high-strung civilization of the 
present day, and the unceasing 
stress and worry which the vast 

majority of us find it necessary to go 
through in order simply to “keep our 
heads above water” in the mill-race of 
competition, are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the continued and alarming 
increase of Anemia. This distressing 
complaint, arising from poverty of blood, 
is one of the most insidious diseases 
which our medical men are now-a-days 
called upon to cope with. “ ‘lhe blood 
is the life,’ and any ailment which tends 
to the impoverishing of the vital fluid 
must of necessity sap the constitution to 
its foundations and render the sufferer 
an easy prey to the even more malignant 
and speedily fatal diseases which sooner 
or later follow in its wake. But as new 
diseases thus deliver their assaults upon 
humanity, it is at the same time some 
consolation to know that medical science 
is in eager and unrelenting pursuit of the 
destroyer. ‘The development of know- 
ledge as to the best and safest methods 
of treatment, as well as the frequent 
discovery of new remedies, are well 
calculated to reassure, and to encourage 
us to hope that at no far distant period 
we shall find ourselves in a position to 
defy the ravages of many of the worst 
afflictions which have plagued humanity 
for a greater or less number of genera- 
tions. ‘Thanks to Jenner’s wonderful 
discovery of the principle of inoculation, 
the scourge of‘small-pox has been within 
recent years mitigated to within measur- 
able distance of practical obliteration. A 
generation since the hideously scarred 
features of the victims of this terrible foe 
were to be commonly seen amongst us. 
Now such are rarely to be noted, even in 
our most teeming centres of population. 
Scarcely less beneficial in effect have been 
the means which scientific research has 
placed at our disposal for combating 
others of the diseases that have hitherto 
exacted a terrible customs duty on life. 
The prevalence of Anzmia has long 
engaged the attention of our leaders of 
thought and pioneers of discovery in the 
world of medicine. But it has been 
teserved for Dr. Hommel to provide the 
world of sufferers with a magnificent 
remedial agent which is absolutely free 
from the serious disadvantages which 
were inseparable from the use of any 


of the specifics previously known. The 
administration of iron, as an all-powerful 
blood renewer and strengthener, has up 
till recently been conducive to numerous 
dangers and inconveniences, noi the 
least of which were to be found in its 
destructive effects on the digestion, its 
tendency to produce constipation, and 
its detrimental effects upon the teeth. 

Dr. Hommel’s Heematogen is absolutely 
free from all these drawbacks. Having 
for its constituent foundation purified 
and highly concentrated hemoglobin, it 
includes in itself all the essential salts 
which are found in fresh meat and other 
articles of food, particularly the element 
of organic iron, which is in itself the 
finest specific known for the removal of 
the Anzmic tendency. Containing no 
trace of any deleterious preservative, it 
can be administered with perfect safety 
to any patient, from the most tender age 
onwards. ‘The only preservative used in 
the preparation is pure glycerine, with 
a slight flavouring of vanilla, which 
renders it sufficiently palatable to prove 
acceptable to the most delicate taste. 

Much of the success which has been 
consequent upon the treatment of Anzemia 
with Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen is due 
to the all-important fact that it goes at 
once to the very root of the evil, and is 
instantly assimilated into the system. 
‘Thus does it merit the description of an 
ideal blood-forming specific, which can 
always be depended upon to carry out its 
mission of beneficence and mercy without 
any of the drawbacks to which allusicn 
has been made as inseparable from the 
use of iron in any other form. 

By the administration of Dr. Hommel’s 
Hematogen the blood is not only 
strengthened and renewed, but it is also 
at the same time thoroughly purified, 
thus being enabled to perform _ its 
tremendous functions in an absolutely 
satisfactory manner. And as the blood 
in its normal condition admittedly gives 
the key-note to life, it would be impossible 
for us to claim for this magnificent 
remedy a greater degree of merit than it 
unquestionably possesses. 

The purifying agency of Dr. Hommel’s 
Hematogen renders it especially ap- 
plicable to the eradication of any 


scrofulous tendency in children, and its 
great value in this particular direction has 
been readily acknowledged by the medical 
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faculty far and wide. Cod-liver oil was 
for a long time regarded as “he specific 
in such cases, but the new remedy has 
various points of advantage over that 
time-honoured nursery dose, .as_ Dr. 
Hommel’s Hzematogen is, owing to its 
palatability, readily taken by children, 
while its peculiar qualities are calculated 
to promote the appetite and improve the 
working of the organs of digestion, two 
qualifications in which cod-liver oil has 
frequently been found to be lacking, and 
even to possess a detrimental effect, as 
preventing the patient from enjoying and 
assimilating ordinary food. 

Since the introduction of Dr. Hommel’s 
Hematogen to this country from the 
Continent some few years ago, it may be 
said to have solved the hitherto puzzling 
problem of the administration of iron, 
particularly to those of tender years, in 
any appreciable quantity. ‘This difficulty 
has been quite obviated now, in testimony 
of which the proprietors of Hamatogen 
—Messrs. Nicolay & Co., 36, St. Andrew’s 
Hill, London, E.C.—have received many 
congratulatory testimonials from prominent 
members of the medical profession in 
various parts of the country. We take 
the opportunity of reproducing here the 
verdict given by three doctors, of London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow respectively, as 
representative of a wide tribute of medical 
appreciation, 

London, S.E.—1 have pleasure in 
stating that Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen 
has proved of great service in a case of 
severe anzemia in a member of my house- 
hold, and in another case for which I have 
recommended it. I shall undoubtedly 
continue to advise its use in suitable 
cases, as it is a most valuable preparation, 
and one willingly taken.—¥. W. T——, 
M.B., C.M. 

Edinburgh.—1 consider Dr. Hommel’s 
Hematogen an excellent preparation for 
anemia and other extreme cases of ex- 
haustion as a result of either nervous 
or glandular affection requiring a reliable 
ferruginous tonic. TZhere can be no doubt 
of the value of your remedy, which must 
be a boon to so many suffering from 
these _ complaints. — A. G ae 
L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S. 

Glasgow.—I have used Dr. Hommel’s 
Hematogen for my own children recover- 
ing from scarlatina. J am well pleased 
with the results, and consider it a very 
strengthening preparation, and at the 
same time easy to take. I have prescribed 
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it before now, and it will give me pleasure 
to do so again with every confidence of 
benefit to the patient, as I consider that 
the product is based on _ thoroughly 
scientific principles.—C. W. S , M.D. 

These are but three examples of the 
opinion entertained of this remedy by 
a large and ever-increasing number of 
recognised medical gentlemen, and_ will 
serve to show that the merits claimed for 
the preparation are readily admitted, 
where it has been afforded an opportunity 
of giving proof of its powers. ‘This is 
naturally very gratifying to the proprietors, 
who derive no small satisfaction from 
the well-grounded knowledge that their 
specific is doing such good work in 
bringing relief to thousands of sufferers, 
especially amongst the rising womanhood 
of the country. Different causes contri- 
bute to the baleful prevalence of this 
treacherous complaint amongst the girls 
of to-day. Insufficient food and lack of 
proper ventilation, want of exercise and 
wearying and sedentary occupations are 
each responsible for their quota of 
victims ; while even the close attention 
to study leading to the overtaxing of the 
brain necessitated by school examinations 
and the competitions now so generally in 
vogue for business appointments contri- 
bute their share to the total. 

Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen may be 
taken pure, or diluted with water or 
other convenient liquid, but the diluent 
used must not be too hot, otherwise the 
albuminous constituent might become 
coagulated. For infants, the proper 
quantity is from one-half to one tea- 
spoonful twice a day ; for older children, 
one tablespoonful a day, and for adults, 
one tablespoonful twice a day, say half an 
hour before the two principal meals. 

To those whose attention may have 
been drawn to our enunciation of the 
value of this wonderful remedy, we 
would address in conclusion a word of 
caution. The growing popularity and 
success of Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen 
has, as is usually the case, produced 
a number of utterly inferior, and there- 
fore perfectly useless, imitations. It is, 
therefore, important they should ask for 
“Dr. Hommel’s,” and, in the words of 
the well-repeated adjuration, “see that 
they get it.” If this advice be strictly 
adhered to, we have no doubt that 
they will find, as so many have already 
done, that a trial of the treatment means 
SUCCESS, 
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political popularity is simply his refusal 
to promise to support what he does 
not believe in. He is no more doctrin- 
aire than his predecessor in the Irish 
Chief Secretaryship, and he is certainly 
no more of a dreamer than the present 
Prime Minister. On the contrary, he 
is one of the most practical politicians 
that we have; fearless and independent, 
and a worker. ‘True, he is not an Im- 
perialist, in the accepted sense of the 
term, but I cannot imagine Mr. Morley 
giving anything away that we have got. 
This devotion to a continuity of policy 
is what made him so unpopular in Ire- 
land: the Nationalists and Roman 
Catholics expected that his abstract 
sympathy of the anti-coercion period in 
opposition would be transmuted into 
concrete partitions of loaves and fishes 
in office. Never was a greater mistake 
made, and Mr. Morley left Ireland only 
a little less unpopular than Mr. Forster 
did. And most unfairly was he judged. 
He was the victim of his own strong 
sense of justice. 

Mr. Asquith comes last in the category 
of possible premiers, because he is the 
youngest, and because he is the least 
promising of all the candidates. Mr. 
Asquith’s hard, unbending style is not 
calculated to fire the House of Commons 





MR. ASQUITH. 


“HE TALKS TO THE Housr oF ComMMONS AS IF IT 
WERE A SPECIAL JURY.” 


any more than it is capable of moulding 
a heterogeneous ministry. Mr. Asquith’s 
set speeches are luminous, logical, and 
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sometimes convincing ; but he talks to 
the House of Commons as if it were a 
special jury, and the House of Commons 
does not like 
too much 
lecturing. 

Although 
he has taken 
a seat below 
the gangway 
of late years, 
Sir Charles 
Dilke is by 
no means an 
irresponsible 
member — of 
the Liberal 
Party. His 
critical ex- 
amination of 
the acts of 
the Unionist 
Government 
in foreign 
affairs is 
listened to 
with the 
attention that is due to a man who knows 
more than any one on his side of the 
House what he is talking about. It isa 
common thing for the greater part of the 
reply of a Minister in a Foreign Office 
debate to be addressed, not to the 
ex-Minister opposite, but to Sir Charles 
Dilke farther away. It is quite likely 
that the next Liberal Prime Minister will 
say, as the Paris crowd said of General 
Boulanger, “ He is necessary to us.” In 
debate he is ready and apt in quotation, 
and no one who has frequented the lobby 
but will be familiar with the swift silent 
figure as he passes to and from the library 
in search of his references. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s knowledge of foreign affairs, in- 
cluding the services of all European 
countries, would qualify him for the 
position either of First Lord of the 
Admiralty or of Secretary of State for 
War. 

There are others, of course; but it is 
to its young men that the Liberal party 
will have to look for the most stimulating 
influences in framing its administration. 
Ten years in opposition has staled the 
older ex-Ministers, and these years have 
seen the uprising of a number of claimants 
for office whose demands cannot be over- 
looked. A few have had office already, 
but there are more who have yet 

Continued on Supplement, page 8. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
© A MAN WHO KNOWS WHAT HE 
IS TALKING ABOUT.” 
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IDEAL PIANO-PLAYER 


Enables any one to play on any piano the simplest 
piece or the most difficult composition with the 
same human expression and perfect technique as 
the most famous pianists, such as Rubinstein, 
Paderewski, etc. No more silent Pianofortes ! 
Life and Pleasure instead |! 


The “ TRIUMPH ” has so many improve- 


ments that it is absolutely superior to all other 
piano-players. 


Prices: £29, £39, £44. 


Deferred Payments can be arranged. 
Guarantee 5 Years. 
Occasionally a slightly-used ‘‘ TRIUMPH.” 





The ““AUTOPIANO” is a magnificent full-sized piano that can be played in the 

usual way by any one who understands piano-playing, and for this use it has the simple 

appearance of any piano. The picture on the left shows the secret panels open for the 

music roll and the pedals, which enable you, even if without the knowledge of a single 
note or key, to play the piano with all your individuality. 


Price 97 GUINEAS. Ordinary Pianos received in part-payment for “ Autopianos.” 
Enormous Music Library. Rolls lent at 2}d. per week. 
Call to hear ‘‘ TRIUMPH” and ‘‘ AUTOPIANO,”’ and write for particulars. 


M. KASTNER & CO, Se ™ 
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experience to seek. Sir Edward Grey, who 
might have been Prime Minister himself 
if he had had a little more energy, is 
clearly the ablest of the younger genera- 
tion, and such time as he could spare 
from salmon angling and the society of 
his books has been very well spent in the 
House of Commons during the ten years 
in which he has sat as the official exponent 
of such foreign policy as the Opposition 
has had during that time. Failing Lord 
Rosebery, he is quite the right man to 
take the portfolio of the Foreign Office, or 
of the Admiralty or War Office. 

Lord Tweedmouth’s elevation to the 
House of Lords was a real loss to his 
party in the Commons. He possesses 
just that degree of savotrfaire which 





SIR EDWARD GREY. 
“ MIGHT HAVE BEEN PRIME MINISTER.” 


redeems a Whip’s task from drudgery 
and makes of it a pleasure. To see 
him, during the anxious session of 1895, 
when single votes were precious, arguing 
in the lobby or a corridor with a doubtful 
supporter of the Government, was a lesson 
in the art of political coercion in its least 
objectionable form. He will. have office, 
of course, for his services in the organising 
of victory in the past could not be over- 
looked. He is succeeded at present in 
the Commons by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
who sustains the burden of a historic 
parliamentary name with diffidence and 
an unnecessary modesty, for he is an able 
man. ‘The Hon. Robert Spencer, destined 
to become once more an officer of the 
Household, is a blameless tyrant who 
is equally an adept at checking truant 
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members and in 
collecting their sub- 
scriptions at the 
end of the session. 
He is well sup- 
ported by Mr. 
Causton, the Atlas 
of South London 
Liberalism (since 
he carried it all on 
his back through 
the last Parliament); 
Mr. “ Jack” Pease, 
one of the most 
popular of whips, 
and Mr. John Sin- 
clair, who aide-d 
Lord Aberdeen, 





and then married 

one of ‘has 

daughters. THE HON. ROBERT 
Mr. James Bryce SPENCER. 

ought to find a « AN ADEPT AT CHECKING 


place in the next 
Liberal Govern- 
ment, although it would be difficult to 
say what. As President of the Board 
of Trade he pleased himself more than 
he did the commercial community, al- 
though he worked hard and meant well. 
He has been a first-rate debater, and in 
Gladstonian times was an orator. His 
immediate colleague, Sir Henry Hartley 
Fowler, has weight enough to carry 
him into office 
if he wants it; 
but the Marquis 
of Ripon will 
disappear, as 
also will Lord 
Shuttleworth. 
pt 4.5. suie- 
prising, on lock- 
ing over the 
list of the last 
Liberal Admini- 
stration, to note 
how many have 
been removed 
by death in ten 
Veares O47 
William Har- 
court, The Earl 
of Kimberley, 
Lord Herschell, 
Mr. C. T. Dyke 
Acland, Mr. 


Truant MEMBERS.” 





ts Po MR. JAMES BRYCE. 

Tom Ellis, Mr. Ry , 
va HAS BEEN A FIRST-RATE 

Seale-Hayne, Sir Denaven.” 


Continued on Supplement, page 10. 
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There are only 
two grades 
of Typewriters 


The 
Remington 


and 
others. 


Get the Idea! 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 


100, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 
263, Oxford St. (West End Branch), ' 
And all Large Towns. 














































NEW 
INVENTION. 


Diseases Banished 
without Drugs. 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, 


Write for New Booklet. 
Special Offer this Month. 

The ‘Century Thermal” Bath Cabinet gives 
you at home, for 1}d. each, all the marvellous cleansing, 
invigorating, curative effects of the fam« Dus l'urkish Baths. 
Opens the 7,000,000 skin pores, purifies the entire system. 
Equals Hot Spring s. Prevents disease. Saves doctors’ 
bills. _ Has cured thousands. Nature’s drugless 
remedy for colds, influenza, rheumatism, aches, 
pains, blood and skin diseases, Kidney trouble, 
and most diseases. Guaranteed. 

PHYSICIANS ASTONISHED, 
AND THOUSANDS of grateful users testify to the 
wonderful results obtained. 

Mr. W. B., of Glasgow, invalid for fourteen years, 
bafiled best doctors, testifies that it cured him of weak 
heart, sleeplessness, nervous dyspepsia, and 
biliousness. 

Madame Cot ttnce, of Paris, testi- 
fies it cured her of Bright’ Ss and 
Kidney Diseases. 





Inside or Outside Heater. 


Mm GO £. penal afflicted fifteen years, and 
attended by ten different doctors, after twelve baths in 
six weeks, a? anently cured Eczema. 

Mr. R. London, S.E., writes as to a complete cure 
of Caweaie Catarrh, Indigestion and Constipation, 
in his own case, and Dropsy i in his er Ss case. 

Rev. W. W., Salop; Rev. A. W., Great Yarmouth ; 
Rev, T. E. S. c Lancs; Rev. J. W. D., Walsall ; Rev. 
O. H., Mountain Ash ; ‘and jhundreds of others recom- 
mend the ‘*Century Thermal” highly for the cure of 
Bright’s Disease, Lumbago, Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism, Bronchitis, Gout. 

Mr. G. W. S., of Manchester, afflicted for years, was 
cured of nervous prostration, headaches, in- 
digestion, insomnia, and mental exhaustion. 

72 years old. Afflicted with lung trouble sixteen 
years. Hardly able to walk; testifies it did him 
more good than all medicines and seven doctors. 

Mr. WwW. F., of Bury, testifies that it did his wife 
more ‘good in five weeks than two years’ doctor- 
ing. Cured her of blood poisoning, and others 
of lumbago and influenza. 

Mrs. O. L., of Kensington, after suffering for years, 
and being a total invalid from Rheumatic Arthritis, 
spending pounds on doctors’ bills and visits to Buxton, 
was completely cured after using the ‘Century 
Thermal.” 

Hundreds of others testify to marvellous cures. 
WRITE TO-DAY and get our Free Book No. C5, 

and testimonials from hundieds 


of delighted people. Mention PALL MALL MaGazine. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd., 

(Dept. C6), 203, Regent St., London, W. 
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W. Woodall, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Sir John Rigby, Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Mr. J. B. Balfour, The Macdermott, 
Lord Camoys, Lord Acton, Lord Playfair, 
Viscount Drumlanrig, and Lord Ken- 
sington. All these were living when the 
cordite vote broke up Lord Rosebery’s 
Government. }| 

The fact gives all the more prominence 
to the claims of the young men of the 
party. Mr. 
Sydney 
Buxton, the 
champion 
of the un- 
employed, 
a past 
Colonial 
u nder-Se- 
cretary, and 
the guard- 
ian, faute 
de = mleux, 
of London 
P rogressive 
municipal 
interests, is 
known _ to 
CR aspire to 
higher 
things, and 
he has 
enterprise 
enough to take any office, even the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. But 
he will have a keen competitor in Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is by far the most 
active of the untried group below the 
gangway. The member for Carnarvon 
boroughs must begin with due humility 
at the bottom of the ladder, of course, 
but one can hardly imagine him doing so. 
As the late Tom Ellis was the Parnell 
of Wales, so Mr. Lloyd George is, for 
his cleverness, the Healy thereof: the 
parallel is only incomplete in the fact 
that Mr. Lloyd George has made his 
peace with the “old gang” whom he 
supplanted in power and influence in his 
party, while Mr. Healy has been squeezed 
out on to the hillsides. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, too, as the leader and protagonist 
of the rebellious Free Trade Unionists, 
must needs look for recognition to the 
party he has patronised with his support, 
and he will in due time get it. He 
mellows by association with the withered 





MR. SYDNEY BUXTON. 
‘He ASPIRES TO HiGHER THINGS 
IN OFFICE.” 


fruit of the Opposition shades, and it is 
possible that some day he will develop into 
a statesman. His Home Rule speech 
this session was a real gem of debate. 

Mr. Robson, as a budding law officer, 
cannot be overlooked in the selection of 
new blood, and he may confidently await 
a summons to Downing Street “at the 
proper time.” It would not be surprising, 
also, if Sir Edward Strachey were to be 
singled out from the crowd below the 
gangway, as he is the only one on that 
side who knows anything about practical 
agriculture. Mr. McKenna, the sprightly, 
is a warm favourite for a place ; and Mr. 
M’Crae, the ex-Treasurer of the City of 
Edinburgh, is a financial expert who has 
claims to the notice of those in authority. 

It will be interesting to note how 
many members of the Labour party will 
find themselves among the chosen. Mr. 
John Burns is, by general consent, the 
best representative of the manual worker, 
and it is supposed that no Liberal Premier 
could overlook him, although the elected 





MR. LLOYD-GEORGE, 
“Tue HeAty oF WALEs.” 


of Battersea is not ambitious of such 
responsibility. 

This article might be extended inde- 
finitely, for there are many who hope for 
preferment, and may get it, who are yet 
in the third rank. The allotting of offices 
is not the least anxious of a Prime 
Minister’s tasks. 
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HAS LED THE WAY 


To all artistic development in Piano Players, and it still 
retains its foremost position; 


Standing Absolutely Pre-eminent 
In Delicacy of Touch, Control of Expression, Clearness 
of the Melody ard Softness of Accompaniment, Prompt- 
ness of Time Regulation, and Ease of Pedal Movement. 
PRAISE FROM A GREAT MUSICIAN. 
SIR AUGUST MANNS (speaking of the CECILIAN) said: “Ihave never 
heard a machine rroduce music like that. It expressed all the delicate xwances of 
the skilled musician, and the quality of tone was beautiful.” 
one of the many millions who are fond of music 
yet cannot play a single note? Then BUY A 

ARE You CECILIAN, and at once be enabled to play any 
composition desired and in a pleasing and credit- 
able manner, 


one of many thousands who are passionately fond 

of music but cannot play well enough to ary 

your musical faculties? Then BUY A CECILIAN, 

ARE YOu and instantly become, as by a magician’s wand, 
empowered to perform the music of the great 
masters with a technique and expression never 
even dreamed of as possible for you. 

Those who recognise the high value of piano players, but are in doubt as to 
which to secure, are earnestly invited to see and hear the Cecilian, judge it by its 
merits alone and compare it carefully with all other forms of piano players. Having 
done so, there is but one choice possible. 


THE CECILIAN IS MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 


Prices: Cecilian Standard Model - - - 50 Guineas Cash. 
Cecilian “Mignon” Model - - - 35 Guineas Cash. 


CECILIAN PIANO. A High-Grade American Piano with the Cecilian action incorporated inside. 


125 Guineas Cash. 


Terms of Payment can be arranged. Call or write for Booklets, 


FARRAND ORGAN CO. 


(DEPARTMENT M.) 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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A Cool, Clean, Dry Smoke * 3%" 


“wMiIASTA’ PIPE 


The most perfectly constructed Pipe known. Pa- 





tented 18)7. Nicotine is effectually prevented 
(from entering either mouth or pipe-bowl. 
Smoke a ** MASTA’? PIPE eae 
once and you will never smoke any a — ; 
other make. It is unique, “MAS TA.” 
y smokes cool and 


AND EARN £5 WEEKLY. 


The rapid extension of advertising has created an increasing demand 
c If you are earning a smail income of from 
3°/- to £3 per week, we can help you to double it. The school 
teaches you everything essential to success. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE-—A £3 3s. LIBRARY. 
To all students we present ‘‘ Fowler's Publicity,” in four large 


Illustrated Prospectus and copy of our Monthly Magazine Free. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO. (Dept. 152), 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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Write for most interesting tres 
Booklet on Pipes, post free. 










All 
Pipe con- 
noisseurs 


and 


dry and smokes to the 
end of the tobacco, Flaw- 
less briar bowls. Sold at 


and upwards, Ofall Tobacconists. 


The MASTA P. PIPE Co. (p-+7. 6), 
153, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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EXTRACTS 


PRIDE 
THE 


SPITALFIELDS 


MALL MAGAZINE. 


FROM A LONDON DIARY. 


IN STRANGE PLACES. 


WEAVER. 


“Then I began to think that it is very true which ts commonly said, that one half of the 
world knoweth rot how the other half*liveth.’—RAveELAIs. 


NE cold and foggy morning I was 
walking with a friend whose work 
takes him much amongst the 

poor, when we came to a street of small 
houses, the upper windows of which were 
so peculiar in shape that they at once 
arrested my attention. 

“You have heard of the Spitalfields 
weavers ?” said my friend : “this is where 
they lived, and the windows were built so 
as to throw a strong light on their looms. 
Would you like to see one?” 

“T should, indeed,” I replied; “ but 
surely their day has gone!” 

He knocked at one of the doors, saying 
to me, “I had occasion to visit an old 
lady who lived by her loom, but that was 
a year ago. I dare say she has gone.” 


The Hand-Loom. 

However, it appeared that she still 
resided in the house, and in a moment 
we had ~ ascended a 
flight of clean but carpet- 
stairs, and found 
ourselves in the upper 
room; and there, under 
the window, stood four 
upright wooden posts and 
a beam, which bore many 
signs of age and _ use, 
being all that remained 
of a hand-loom. 

“Why,” exclaimed my 
friend, “‘ where has the 
rest gone ?” shaking hands 
with a dame of some sixty 
years, very thin, with a 
homely face, and a head 
of wispy hair, nearer 
white than grey in colour, 
who was clad in a faded 
print gown, much tattered. 

She smiled, and said 
in reply, “I have had 
to burn it for firewood, | 
except what you see, I 


less 





***1 couldn't get work for it,’ she said.” 


couldn’t get work for it, I couldn’t sell 
it, sO, as it was very cold, I thought I 
might as well get some warmth from it.” 

She spoke quite cheerfully, uncon- 
sciously leaving us to infer that if she had 
no coals yet she was thankful that a roof 
still sheltered her from the wind and rain, 

“There was no work for it ?” I asked. 

“No, the trade is dying out fast.” 

Just then we heard a succession of loud 
and regular thuds and thumps, evidently 
proceeding from the adjoining chamber. 

“Why, surely,” I said, ‘that is the 
sound of a loom at work 2?” 

* Yes,” answered the old lady ; “but it 
is one of a very few that are left.” 

Then, after taking a pinch of snuff, and 
offering various apologies for the absence 
of a fire, and of chairs, she produced from 
a drawer a narrow strip of black silk. 

“That,” she said, “is the last bit of 
work I did on my loom. It was for a 
firm in the City, and I could get no More, 
It was six months ago, 
and I intend that it shall 
go with me in my coffin, 
as a relic of one of the 
last of the famous Spital- 
fields weavers.” 


Home, Sweet Home. 


She was a most cheerful 
old lady, and if the sable 


fragment, with all its 
mournful associations, 
had been destined . to 


adorn her wedding gar- 
ments instead of her 
shroud, she could not 
have spoken more gaily. 
Perhaps the little pinch of 
snuff had served to stimu- 
late her, orthe unexpected 
arrival of company. 
“And so the 
went,” I said in 
pathetic tones. 
Continyed on Supplement, page 1h. 
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“Yes. Iwas very sorry—for my father, 
my grandfather and my great-grandfather 
sat by those four posts.” 

“And you ?” 

“T worked between them for thirty 
years,—and now—now I’m thankful to 
get a bit of washing or a bit of sewing.” 

Yet she smiled, and trotted about the 
room as lightly as a girl, though the fog 
was in the street, though the sky was 
brown, the air dank and humid, the 
floor carpetless, the grate cold, and most 
of the furniture gone, sold and pawned to 
pay the rent and buy food. 

A little deal table was drawn up to the 
empty fireplace, and on it lay a cup, a 
crust of bread and a broken dish ; a bed 
stood in the corner near the beam of the 
loom; whilst a few cheap ornaments, a 
faded picture of Christ, a flying-fish in a 
glass case, and a model of a sailing-ship 
completed the furniture. 


The Piece of Fringe and the 
Family Memorial, 

The old lady then withdrew from 
between the pages of a dog-eared hymn- 
book a little piece of silk fringe, very 
elaborate in pattern and _ exquisitely 
wrought. 

“There,” she said, “that is a bit of an 
order for fringe I had before Christmas. 
It is well done for an old woman, isn’t it ?” 
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“You don’t mean to tell us it is hand 
work ?” 

“Tt is made in the fizger loom,”-— 
giggling at her little joke. 

** And how much were you paid for it ?” 

*“Sevenpence a yard, but ¢hey find the 
silk, you know.” 

“And how long does it take you to 
make a yard?” 

*T can make two yards by working 
from five in the morning until nine in the 
evening, but I mustn’t rest much, you 
know,” and she laughed. 

It was certainly a most beautiful piece 
of work, and I asked what it was used for, 

“Oh! it is for trimming very expensive 
opera cloaks,” she replied, evidently 
pleased that the painful work of her 
needle should cover the shoulders of the 
rich and the fair. 

* % * * * 

Here, then, in this cold room with the 
peculiar windows, had we lighted upon 
true humility. 

The dame then drew our attention to 
a faded yellow funeral card, framed, and 
hanging over the door. “ You see, I am 
descended from the Huguenots who came 
to England to escape persecution ; I am 
the last of the family.” 

Here, too, was pride. Who would have 
sought it in such dark places ? 


“NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES.” 


BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


F we might choose—of Heaven’s grace — 
I We would not ask for eagle’s wings, 
Nor high estate, nor ruler’s place, 

Nor any great and lofty things,— 

We'd choose a bit of garden ground, 

A fruitful plot to catch the sun, 
Where every flower that blows is found 

In turn, as circling seasons run. 


We'd build thereon a little house, 
Set somewhere near a Sussex Down, 
Where one might dwell, a Country Mouse 
That never cared to go to Town! 
We’d make the windows east and west, 
Nor ever waste the dawning light, 
And not a sun should slip to rest 
Ere we had bidden him good-night. 


The rooms should all have cosy nooks, 

And shelves wherever shelves could be, 
Whereon to store our favourite books 
‘And keep the choicest company : 


~~ 


And there the winter hours we’d spend, 
And read, and think, and never tire, 
With one—at least—four-footed friend 
To share our hearth and crackling fire ! 


3ut when the sun had thawed the snow, 
And blackbirds pipe and thrushes shout, 
And sweet the wild white violets blow, 
We should be first to find it out! 
We might be rich, yet full of mirth, 
Nor ever need to lock our door, 
3ecause in yonder pleasant Earth 
Lay hidden all our treasured store ! 


Perhaps some day, if Heaven wills, 
And done is all the toil and fret, 
Far off across the dim blue hills 
We'll find that fruitful garden yet : 
A land where all fair things abound, 
Whose gold has never an alloy, 
For even a narrow plot of ground 
Can grow the flowers of Peace and Joy! 
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A VISIT TO A RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


THE PREVENTION OF PLAGUE AND POISONING BY SNAKE-BITES. 


BY LADY 

a5 a scientific investigation into 
cause of Plague is about to 
instituted under the direction of experts sent 
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Parel House, Bombay. 


out to India by the Secretary of State, it 
may interest your readers to hear a few 


particulars of a visit paid by me 
to the Parel Research Laboratory, 
Bombay. Parel House, originally a 
Portuguese monastery, is a_ fine 
building of noble proportions, and 
the lofty and spacious rooms are well 
adapted to the purpose for which 
they are at present used, as a 
laboratory for research into the 
causation and prevention of plague 
and other diseases which are rife in 
India. A special branch of the work 
is the collection of the venom of 
snakes used in the preparation of 
the antidote against snake-bite. It 
is now eight years since Professor 
Haffkine discovered his prophylactic 
treatment for the prevention of 
plague, and since then hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of people 


been inoculated with his fluid. And yet 


outside the medical profession 
understand anything about its actual prepara- 
tion from live plague bacilli, or its effect 


in rendering the system 
practically immune to plague ! 

I spent several hours at 
Parel, where Dr. Maitland 
Gibson, one of the staff, 
most courteously and 
patiently explained every- 
thing in detail, and I shall 
try to describe briefly what 
I saw. 

As most people know, 
anti-plague vaccine is a 
preventive against attack, 
and it also has the power 
of modifying the disease in 
the event of an inoculated 
person being attacked. If 
a pathogenic germ be intro- 
duced into a subject, it will 
frequently grow, greatly to 
the detriment of its unwilling 
host. In the preparation of 
the plague vaccine, the 
pathogenic germ—in this 
case plague-—is introduced 


into flasks of sterile chemically digested 
soup, and there allowed to exercise its 

















Ring Cobra. 
(Front view.) 


mischievous propensities undisturbed. After 
a period of from six weeks to two 
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months, the bacilli and their products have 
i accumulated to a considerable extent. I 
may mention that, in multiplying, they 

















Black Cobra, 
(Front view.) 


assume the beautiful stalactite formation 
which, so far as is known, is peculiar to the 


plague germ. The contents of the flasks 
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aa 0 
temperature of 55° C. (=131° F.). A small 
quantity—"5 per cent.—of carbolic acid is 
now added to the vaccine, in order to 

















Light Spectacled Cobra. 
(Back view.) 


minimise any risk of contamination in the 
precess of bottling. Everything used 
in connection with this last process is 

















| Gr. Maitland Gibson extracting 


are then tested, to ascertain that no foreign 
| microbe has gained access in the meantime 

—and the plague bacilli are killed by 
\ immersing the flasks in water kept at a 


venom from a Russell's Viper. 


thorcughly sterilised, and the operation is 
carried out by a very ingenious method 
invented by Dr. Maynard, which precludes 
all possibility of contact with the air. The 
Continued on Supplement, page ' 
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HOW TO DO IT 
"AND 
HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


~VERYBODY knows by this time what 
b Odol is—the best dentifrice and wash 
which science has yet invented for 
the cleansing and preservation of the teeth 
and mouth, and the only one recognised by 
the scientific world that will protect the teeth 
from decay, and which acts not only during 
the time of application, dut for hours after 
use. 
We have been told that people sometimes 
pour the Odol on to the tooth-brush, and 
using it in that way, are astonished that 






they burn their mouths. 
as well be astonished if, instead of sitting 


They might just use 
the fire to warm 
themselves, they sat on 
it Odol is a concentrated 
liquid, of which only a few 
drops---taste will determine 
how many—will suffice to 
make, with water, an antisep- 
tic emulsion which ensures a 
complete purification of the 
teeth and the whole oral 
cavity. 

This diluted emulsion 
strong 
poses. 

Having put the Odol into 
the water, and stirred the 
mixture with the tooth-brush, 
rinse the mouth thoroughly. 
Clean the teeth in the ordi- 
nary way with a tooth-brush 
dipped in the solution of 


in front of 


is 
enough for all pur- 


Odol, 
tain 

mouth, 
sorbed 
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Clean the teeth with a tooth-brush dipped in the 


Odol Solution. 


and 
in 


then take a mouthful 

for about a _ minute 

so that the Odol may 

by the teeth and the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, the whole 
process being concluded by gargling 
with the mixture. This should be 
repeated every night and morning, 
also, if possible, after dinner, but 
most particularly before retiring to 
rest. 

The use of Odol at night results 
ina most agreeable sensation, in that 
the air inhaled on passing the odcolised 
mucous membrane is cooled in a most 
revivifying manner. All who 
Odol according to our directions 


re- 
the 
ab- 


it 


be 


those 


practise the most perfect hygiene of the 


mouth and teeth 
on the basis of 
modernscientific 
principles. Odol 
penetrates into 
the interstices of 
the teeth and the 
mucous mem- 
brane of the 
mouth, impreg- 
nating them and 
leaving an anti- 
septic deposit on 
the surface, thus 
securing an after 
effect for hours, 
which no other 
dentifrice can 
produce, not 
even approxi- 
mately. 
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bottled vaccine is then stored for ten 
days, and a certain percentage is 
tested for sterility before being sent 
out. By another ingenious device, a 
small sample in a capillary tube is 
reserved from bottle, and is 
sealed, numbered, and recorded, so 
that the Laboratory can, in the event 
of any inquiry, at once give absolute 
proof as to the condition in which it 
was issued. 


each 


At the Parel Laboratory I also saw 
the process of extracting venom from 
snakes. The venom is collected by 
making the snakes bite through a 
piece of American cloth stretched 
over a glass vessel; and this, after 
being dried over quicklime, is sent 
in the form of a granulated powder 











to the Kasauli Laboratory, where the 
subsequent stages of the manufacture 
of the anti-toxin are carried out. In 
the case of the Russell’s viper poison, this 
procedure has to be modified on account of 
the reptile’s very long delicate fangs, which 
would be off were it allowed to 
bite through a membrane. The fangs are 
accordingly pulled forward with string, and 
the poison is collected in a vessel held by a 
third assistant. 


broken 


The first process consists in 
injecting horses with gradually increasing 
doses of the active poison. It was found 
that the high temperature of Bombay was 
not suitable for horses undergoing this 
treatment, and on the other hand that the 
colder climate of Kasauli 


was unsuitable 





Russell's Viper. 


for the snakes. Hence this division of 
labour. 

The hyper-immunisation of a horse is a 
lengthy proceeding, extending over a period 
of about two years. It will readily be 
understcod that an animal which has been 
treated for this period is exceedingly 
valuable, and requires to be tended with 
the greatest care. At the end of two years 
he is capable of dealing with a dose of 
venom which would have killed him fifty 
times over in the beginning. A 
two after this last large dose has been ad- 
ministered, he is in a condition to be bled, 
and a gallon anda half of blood 


week or 











is drawn from his veins. This 
blood is allowed to clot, and 
the serum which exudes is the 
anti-venene. I may mention 
that anti-venene first 
prepared by a_ Frenchman, 
Dr. Calmette, of the Pasteur 
Institute at Lille in France. 
An antidote so prepared is 
only serviceable against the 
bite of the species of snake 


was 


furnishing the poison. with 
which the horse was immu- 
nised. So far, the only 
antidote which has _ been 


successfully prepared in India 
is one against the ordinary 
Cobra, and this, if injected 
in time, is undoubtedly an 








Russell's Viper havina its breakfast. 


absolute remedy. No antidote 
Continued on Supplement, page 6. 
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KOKO | 


ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TR RESSES. 





[t positively 
Eradicates Dandriff. 


KOKO 


ACTS AS A 
HAIR FOOD. 





Prevents Hair 
Falling and 
Turning Grey. 

It cleanses and re- 
freshes the scalp and Promotes Growth. 


feeds the hair follicles. SOND ining 2: stncing 
It strengthens thin or nerve tonic is in- 
weak hair, and pro- vigorating to the brain, 
duces thick, luxuriant, 
KOKO has been 
supplied by 
special commands 
to 
H.I.M. THE Empress 
OF RussIA, 
QUEEN OF GREECE, 
PRINCESS 
HOHENLOHE, ete. 


glossy, brilliant tresses. 


It makes harsh, br'it- 
tle, dry, dull, or faded 
hair lustrous and silky 


It arrests falling hair, 
and prevents baldness, 
positively —_ eradicates 
dandriff, and by its 
invigorating and stimu- KOKO is used by 
the Princesses of our 

Royal Family. 


lating action induces 
renewed growth 





MISS ADA CROSSLEY, 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CONTRALTO, writes: 
Dear S1r,—I find Koko a most agreeable and effective preparation 
for the Hair. Very truly yours, ADA CROSSLEY. 








SPECIAL OFFER to those who have not yet tried KOKO. 


Any person forwarding this Coupon with P.O. for 2 and Four 

A 4/6 BOTTLE for 2/- Stamps to pay postage, will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel 

Post, under cover, prepaid, one regular 12-0z. Bcttle of KOKO for 

the Hair, the price of which is 4/6, provided it is ordered within 

ten ae from the date of this offer. In no case will more than one 

bottle be sent for the use of the same person on this Coupon, as 

we make the offer solely for trial, knowing that it creates a demand 

when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. Address 
all orders with Coupons to— 


The Koko Maricopas Co., Ltd., 16, Bevis Marks, London. 

Orders may be sent with this Coupon after the expiration of date, 
providing we are then issuing these trial bottle Coupons, and if 
we are not, the money will be returned. This Coupon will be 
received at 16, Bevis Marks, E.C., and 2/+ only will be required 
when presented personally. 

KOKO is sold by all Chemists, etc., at 1/-, 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle. 
This Coupon will be honoured at the following Australasian depots, in which case 9d. extra will be required for postage :— 
SYDNEY, New Soutn WALEs, 12 Deans Prace; ADELAIDE, Soutn Austratia, 1 & 2, RovAt 
Excuancr, King Witttam STREET; BRISBANE, QUuEENSLAND, 104, ELIzABETH STREET. 
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has yet passed beyond the experimental 
stages for the bite of the deadly Russell’s 
Viper, the Karait, or the Phoorsa, 
are the commoner venomous snakes of 
India. 

At present there are nearly three hundred 
snakes in the Parel Laboratory, and 
they are fed a fortnight with egys 
beaten up in milk. It was somewhat of 


which 


once 
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ordeal to stand within a 
these fAucca snakes, with 
intact—-very different from 
reptiles carried about by 
charmers ! 
interesting 


an yard of 
deadly fangs 
the harmless 
Indian snake- 
At the conclusion of this most 
visit to Parel, I was presented 
with a small phial of plague vaccine and its 
corresponding capillary tube, instead of the 


' 


orthodox bouquet of flowers ! 


eZ 
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THE PAGEANT IN THE POOR STREET. 


OT long ago I happened to be in 
1 a very poor street, when there 
appeared a hearse and a coach, each 
drawn by two fine black horses, with flow- 
ing manes and trailing bushy tails, which 
nearly touched the ground, and lustrous 
plumes affixed to their heads. ‘The equi- 
pages presented a noble appearance, and 
were as if by magic surrounded by a crowd 
of people— men, women, and children, in 
all stages of dress and undress. Doors 
flew open, and ragged children with bits of 
bread-and-butter still in their mouths ran 
to see the wonderful sight. So powerful 
is the force of example, and so strong is 
the imagina- 
tive faculty in 
children, that | | lh). 
one little girl ey 
of six or seven = 
was already a 
marshalling a 
funeral of her 
own, in which 
her baby 
brother, lying 
in a sugar-box 
on wheels, 
represented 
the corpse, 
whilst two 
friends with 
strings round 
their necks played the part of the horses, 
and were kicking up their heels in a 
manner that no Flemish steed bred for 
funeral ceremonies would ever dream of 
doing. 





“A funeral of her own.” 


The Master of the Ceremonies. 


Indeed, the undertaker had fulfilled his 
contract like a just man. He himself hada 
fine figure, portly, over the middle height, 
with a face inclined to be ruddy, a small 
moustache of the same hue, but whose 
native fire was quenched, as one might 
say, with the. grey of advancing years, 


His carriage was erect, his bosom was 


manly, and probably owed something of 
its form to the tailor who had made his 
wonderfully fitting black frock-coat ; his 


lower parts were encased in black trousers, 
his boots were highly polished, as was 
his tall hat 
at least that 
portion of it 
which was not 
covered by a 
wide band of 
crape. 
During the 
interval of 
waiting he 
walked round 
and round the 
two — shining 
equipages, 
noting with 
eagle eye any 
little defect, 
flicking off a 
bit of straw, or removing globules of mud 
with the tip of his black gloves, giving 
the trappings of his horses a final touch, 
or adjusting to his artistic fancy the four 
beautiful wreaths of wire-wove flowers and 
Continued on Supplement, page 8. 
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A NEW GUINEA KODAK. 





Folding Brownie 


4 


For Pictures 3} x 2} inches. 


Daylight Loading and Unloading. 


ere The most Perfect Camera at the price. 


Takes the No. 2 Brownie Spool. 


Well designed and strongly made. Dimensions 


Write for prospectus of the when closed only 7 x 3} x 2 ins., and weighs but 
Kodak I905 Competition. 15 ounces. Fitted with Brownie Automatic Shutter, 
£400 in prizes for pictures on giving instantaneous, “bulb” and time exposures 
N.C. film taken with a Kodak. by a trigger release. Iris diaphragm. Automatic 


Of all Dealers, or 


triple lock focussing device. Reversible finder, and 


KODAK, Ltd.,57-61,ClerkenwellRd., Sc" sockets for stand work. 


LONDON, E.C. 





Branches : 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Nhe Ideal Camera for the Beginner. 


3uchanan Street, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton Road, 

S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Street, 
V.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 4o, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


BRAND'S 





ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 








_ THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 








With the aid of the Kodak Daylight Developing 
Machine no Dark Room is now required - = 





Are you looking 


for a better 
Position 722 ay 


| F you are looking for a better 






position, we are waiting to 
show you how to obtain it. 
We have lifted thousands from 
the overcrowded and poorly paid 
trades to first-class positions with 
first-class pay. What we have done 
for others we can do for you. No 
matter what has been your education 
or experience, 


WE CAN HELP YOU 





to make a success of your life. We 
can qualify you in your spare time, 
direct to your home, at little cost to 
yourself, to become an Electrical 
Engines, the profession of to-day, 
the profession that pays. We give 
instruction by correspondence in all 
branches of Electrical and Mechani- 
cal Engineering. We give you 
proof of our statements if you will 
write to us for our FREE Book— 


“How to beceme an Electrical 
or Mechanical Eggineer,” 


which tells you all about our system 
and gives ye" the story of success, 





Write to-day to 


The Electrical Engineer Institute 
of Correspondence Instruction, 


355, Norwieh House, 13, Southamp- 
ton 8t., Holbern, London. 
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leaves, knotted with crape, on the corners 
of the shillibeer. Not the most critical 
dwellers in that gloomy street could in 
their most violent moments allege that he 
had not done his duty by the deceased. 
His eyes were everywhere—now on his 
drivers, now on his men, also in deep 
black, also hatted, also gloved—now on 
the window of the house before which 
the pageant was drawn up. 


The Sign of the Pallid Hand. 

At last he saw a movement in the slats 
of the Venetian blinds in the parlour 
window ; they were all awry, broken, and 
woefully out of repair 
and wanting paint. 
He saw a pallid hand 
which fluttered to and 
fro, and was evidently 
the signal that all was 
ready within ; and with 
a stately gesture to his 
lieutenants, the master 
of the ceremonies 
advanced to the front 
door. His _ gloved 
hand stole upwards 
to the place where the 
knocker should have 
been, and gave a little 
start when he found 
it was missing ; after 
which discovery _ it 
slowly moved to the 
place where the bell- 
pull is usually found. 
There was no_ bell- 
pull either, as this 
finished craftsman was 
probably well aware; but at all events 
the door was opened from within, and 
lifting his hat with the grace of a duke, 
he entered with his men. It was really 
a beautiful sight to see him marshal the 
progress of the coffin to its resting-place. 


A Proud Moment. 

Never before had the poor deceased 
been handled so tenderly! Never! 
Meanwhile the representatives of the 
family, four in number, all clothed in 
black, and all looking very uneasy in 
their new garments, slowly descended the 
steps, and with heads bowed down, but 
keenly conscious that they were the object 
of general admiration and envy, walked 
solemnly down the little front garden, 
through the gate, were handed into the 





A proud moment. 


coach by the master of the ceremonies ; 
the door itself was held wide open by his 
chief lieutenant. It was perhaps the 
proudest moment of their lives. 

‘The undertaker, having seen that the 
coffin was in its place, returned to the 
carriage door, with a face graver and 
more significant of pity than ever. He 
cast one glance into the dark interior, and 
then taking a white handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, and holding it in his black 
glove as though it were gossamer, which 
a puff of wind would scatter to the ends of 
the earth, moved it gracefully through the 
air, saying: ‘We are ready,” and_ pro- 
ceeded to the head 
of the imposing corzége, 
which moved on at a 
proper funeral pace. 


Mrs, Cribb and the 
Death Club. 

“Ves, and when 
they have got out of 
the street the horses 
will trot as fast as 
they can go to the 
cemetery,” said a 
friend who was with 
me. 

“Why,” Texclaimed, 
“you are more mourn- 
ful than the under- 
taker himself.” 

He smiled and said: 
“True; I was thinking 
that not the rich alone 
are guilty of gross 
extravagance.” 

At that moment a 
poor woman in black accosted him. 

“Well, Mrs, Cribb,” he said, ‘‘ why did 
you write to me?” 

‘Please, sir, I wanted to get a loan 
of a few shillings to buy a bit of stock 
with,” 

“Why, how much did you draw from 
the Death Club when your husband died 

-a fortnight ago, isn’t it ?” 

“Ten pounds, sir.” 

And what have you done with it ?” 
There was five pounds for the funeral, 
and five pounds for the black.” 

‘What! you spent all the money on 
mourning! Why couldn’t you have saved 
a pound or two?” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t do that. It would 
be like robbin’ the dead ; and_ besides, 
what would the neighbours have said ?” 


““ 


“ 
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THE BEST LIFE POLICY 


Is obviously that which yields the largest sum when it becomes due, 
with the greatest convenience and advantage to its holder till that time. 
The Bonus Policies issued by 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
Life Assurance Society, 

In which the Whole Profits are divided among the Policyholders, 
Fully answer that description, in proof of which the results, both during 
their lifetime and at death, of practically every participating Policy issued 
during the last fifty years, are published in the Society’s Prospectus. 

The results clearly show that the Society's Policies are not only 
EXCEPTIONALLY PROFITABLE 


From the Life Assurance point of view, but also that, being of known 
Cash Value, they are Negotiable Documents always available for all 
purposes of I‘amily and Business Security, and open 





Funds of Credit to their Holders 
At any time that suits their convenience. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





“FROM HEEL 
TO BRAIN” 


~ | STATIONARY HEEL, | 





When your hard leather | heel hits the stone pavement, a slight 
shock or jar travels right | through the system up to the Brain, 


The perpetual continua | tion of these shocks causes headache 
and foot weariness, 


WOOD- | MILNE 
RUBBER | HEELS 


prevent the shock by act | ing as a buffer between the heel and 
the pavement. They also | save wear and tear on the boots 


themselves anddoubletheir | life. All Boot Shops have them. 


They cost but a trifle, and 


can be fixed on in a few seconds, 
Get a pair to-day. 


Look for the name 
WOoD| -MILNE 


Stamped on | each heel. 
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FEMININE AMENITIES. 


‘They say she is in debt to her dressmaker.” 
“It can't be very much.” 
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CECILIAN PIANO. 
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HAS LED THE WAY 


\4 To all artistic development in Piano Players, and it still 


retains its foremost position ; 


Standing Absolutely Pre-eminent 
In Delicacy of Touch, Control of Expression, Cicarness 
of the Melody and Softness of Accompaniment, Prompt- 
ness of Time Regulation, and Ease of Pedal Movement. 
PRAISE FROM A GREAT MUSICIAN. 
SIR AUGUST MANNS (‘peaking of the CECILIAN) said: ‘‘I hsve never 


heard a machine produce music like that. It expressed all the delicate nuances of 


the skilled musician, and the quality of tone was beautiful.” , 
( one of the many millions who are fond of music yet 
ARE YOU J} cannot play a single note? Then BUY A CECILIAN, 
| and at once be enabled to play any composition 
. desired and in a pleasing and creditable manner. 


OR ‘ one of many thousands who are passionately fond 
of music but cannot me well enough to satisfy 
your musical faculties? hen BUY A CECILIAN, 

ARE YOU. and instantly become, as by a magician’s wand, 
empowered to perform the music of the great masters 
with a technique and expression never even dreamed 

_ of as possible for you. 

Those who recognise the high value of piano players, but are in doubt as to 
which to secure, are earnestly invited to see and hear the Ceciliz 1 it by its 
merits alone, and compare it carefully with all other forms of piano players. Having 
done so, there is but one choice possible, 

THE CECILIAN IS MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 

Prices: Cecilian Standard Model - - - - 50 Guineas Cash. 

Baby Grand Model, Special price- 45 Guineas Cash. 
Cecilian “Mignon” Model- - - - 35 Guineas Cash. 


A High-Grade American Piano with the Cecilian action incorporated inside. 


125 Guineas Cash. Terms of Payment can be arranged. Please write for new Booklet, 


“The Wonders of Invention Applied to Art.’’ Post Free. 


FARRAND ORGAN CO. 
(Dept. M.) 44, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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IF YOU ARE A VICTIM 
IF YOU KNOW A VICTIM 


to drink or drugs, if you find indulgence has 
sect into habits which you cannot shake off, 
you should know the Keeley Cure. Dr. 
Keeley first treated the effects of habit, even 
to the last stages of hideous slavery, re- 
sulting in the lowest degradation, as a 
disease. The Keeley Cure aims at the 
difficulty facing a!l reform—the craving 
which breaks down the will. The Keeley 
Cure eradicates this craving root and branch, 
and makes the sufferer himself again, 


STRONGLY ENDORSED BY THE REY. CANON FLEMING, B.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to H.M. 
the King; LORD BRAYE, LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, and MR. W. HIND SMITH. 


Write to-day, mentioning the ‘‘ Pall Mall Mag,” fer fuller particulars, free to the Keeley Institute, 9 West Bolton Gardens, 


South Kensington, Lendon, 
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FIFTEEN MONTHS ON THE GOLD-FIELDS.* 


IW—THE EXPERIENCES 


A’ offer was made to me to go toa 
place called Mount Blaze, to guard 
some leases which were under the exemp- 
tion. The leases lay some thirty miles 
from Niagara, and in a very unfre- 
quented part of the country. My nearest 
neighbour being ten good miles distant 
and I quite by myself, it was a lonely job 
at best. Camp-life under these conditions 
is somewhat trying, especially to a novice. 
First I had to learn to cook, and, as you 
can well imagine, my attempts were not 
very successful. Bread, or rather damper, 
as they call bread without yeast in Australia, 
was decidedly the worst evil, and is made 
by mixing together, in a clean pan, flour and 
water lightened by some such ingredients as 
Cream of Tartar and soda, baking powder, 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, or salt itself, after which 
it is placed amongst the embers of a 
wood fire and covered with This 
sounds simple enough, but really it is not 
so, and to make a good damper requires a 
lot of practice. As for my own, they were 
not good; I would pound the -flour into a 
paste such as I used to bait my hooks with 
when a boy, and then place it on a tin to 
cook, finally producing a hard leady mass, 
that would have done credit to the digestion 


ashes. 


of an ostrich. 

There was an old tent with a bush-shed 
left in the camp by former miners; but 
the tent was too full of mining-tools, lumber 
and dirt to make it an inviting nesting- 
place for any other than insects and reptiles. 
Nevertheless, it contained a stretcher of the 
kind usually improvised in the bush—viz. 
two corn sacks with the straight limb of a 
tree run through on ei‘ her side and supported 
by trestles, which, after pitching my own 
tent, I was able to patch up and appropriate. 
Then came the question, however, of keeping 
myself warm at night ; for a stretcher is no 
protection from cold, and my blankets were 
scarcely heavy enough for camping. Indeed, 
failing a fur sleeping-bag, there is nothing 
better for such a purpose than a blanket 
which partakes more of the texture of a 
stout horse rug, than Witney. The nights 
also, although the days were hot, were ex- 
tremely cold at this season of the year, and 


OF A “NEW CHUM.” 
the water in the tank would often be frozen 
right over before morning. 

Still, necessity is the mother of invention, 
and I was lucky enough to find an old 
sheepskin, which, set on the top of my water- 
proof sheet, made an excellent mattress. 
This last (a waterproof sheet) is certainly 
a most desirable requisite for camping, and 
comes in useful everywhere. Also in time 
I learned to cook, and even to make an 
eatable damper. I say eatable because, to 
return to a well-worn subject, I 
became much of a bread artist ; and until 
I arrived at this notable standard, much 
preferred the paste off a few tinned apple 
puddings that I happened to have amongst 
my tucker. 

My tent, which at first had been hung 
all awry, soon began to pose for the neatest 


never 


in the district. At best it was nothing more 
than a cheap little calico of the usual oblong 
shape ; and the sides, unless I required to 
crawl in on my hands and knees, did not 
reach nearly to the ground. But there 
were some old sacks lying amongst other 
litter in the creek at the back of the camp, 
and these, after hanging out in the sun and 
carefully cleaning, I unpicked and sewed 
round the bottom. The floor of my tent I 
hardened by sprinkling water and sweeping ; 
and then of other sacks I made a carpet, 
and of others an awning. On the right as 
you entered were my provisions, arranged 
methodically on shelves, and on the left was 
my couch, with all its ugliness hidden beneath 
the blankets. Next I took some empty 
boxes, and, treasuring each nail for further 
construction, turned one into a table, and 
another into a stool, and another into a 
bookcase, where the few books I had been 
able to carry so far were neatly placed, and 
the bright bindings of these, with a blotting- 
pad and inkstand on the table, gave quite 
a gentle tone to my otherwise uncouth 
surroundings. 

By reason of there being two small pools 
lately filled by rain within a few miles of 
the camp, birds, which were chiefly con- 
spicuous by their absence in other parts of 
the goldfields, were comparatively numerous 
at Mount Blaze. 


The first of these letters appeared in the February number. 
Continued on Supplement, page 1. 
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BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one thing needed with all Stewed, Tinned, or Bottled 
Fruits. It enhances their flavour and imparts to them a grateful mellowness. 
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Among the less delightful inmates of the 
district were a herd of twenty or thirty 
young camels, and some very extraordinary 
insects from six to nine inches long, and 
exactly resembling dried bits of stick. At 
Yerilla a man once showed me an insect which 
could not have been less than fifteen inches 
long, though what it was I do not know. 
* The camels belonged to the camel- 
breeders, who lived at Yerilla, and were 
graceful enough young things. They would 
come munching the salt bush and ringing 
their bells round the camp at night, some- 
times so close that I expected each moment 
to see a camel’s head thrust through the 
opening of my tent, and even feared that 
they might walk right over it, 

Camels are employed on the goldfields, 
as they are in all waterless countries, for 
A good 
camel for riding costs anything from £100 


the cheaper transport of goods. 


to £200, and for baggage from £35 to £100. 
bred in South Australia 
best ; but as they were not over-numerous, 


Those were the 
by far the greater number came from India 
with Afghan drivers, who were as eccentric 
These men 
were paid £2 10s. or £3 per week, but they 


as the beasts they tended. 


lived on £1; whereas, while the wages of 


white men were usually £4, it cost them at 
least £2 to live. 
an Afghan, and therefore, after working on 
the goldfields for two years, they could 
return home rich men. Many were imported 
under rich Indian 
owners, in which case their masters received 
most of their earnings. The 
cluded in these two classes were so numerous 
on the goldfields that: they actually had 
their own temple with a golden roof at 
Coolgardie. 


£200 is a large fortune to 


contract with camel 


Asiatics in- 


One hears many strange stories on the 
goldfields about snakes being found at the 
bottom of shafts, and it may not be amiss 
here to briefly relate the adventure of a 
miner in one of the more northerly districts. 

One Sunday, while wandering aimlessly 
round his own claim, he suddenly thought 
he would go down a shaft he happened 
to be passing at the time, with a view to 
making a casual examination of the bottom, 
A mining-shaft, as a rule, is descended by 
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means of a windlass, which, of course, would 
have made it impossible for him to have 
gone down without aid. This one, however, 
had a rickety old ladder-way down it, until 
some ten feet from the bottom, when a bit 
of dangling rope enabled him to continue 
the descent. It had also stood disused for 
some while. He went down with nothing 
more than a bit of candle in his hand ; still, 
having fulfilled his purpose, he was about to 
climb up the rope once more, when what 
was his horror to see a large tiger-snake 
coiled round the very rung of the ladder to 
which the rope was fastened. Snakes often 
do not move during a whole day, and his 
mates would only think he had gone to visit 
some “pal” on a neighbouring claim; yet 
to attack the snake from such an awkward 
position, even with a weapon, would have 
been and 
absolutely foolhardy. 


dangerous, without one was 
However, something 
had to be done, and that quickly, unless he 
wanted to spend the night in the shaft. He 
shouted till he was hoarse; but the shaft 
was out of the way, and he was eighty feet 
Then he tried 
quartz out of the side to throw at the snake ; 


down. to wrest a mass of 
but, failing, could find no loose piece large 
enough. Perhaps it was as well this was so, 
as unless he had hit the snake square, there 
would have been little chance to get away 
from it afterwards. 
the candle began to gutter; so he stuck what 
was left of it in a niche as high up the wall 
as possible, then knelt down and took off a 
boot. As he climbed the rope, the snake 
uncoiled a little to meet him ; but he struck 
up at it in the dim light—missed, and struck 
again. At this moment, he told me, both 
the candie and the fell. 
He could feel it slide down the other arm on 


Two hours went by, and 


went out snake 
to his shoulder ; but he dashed it convul- 
sively aside with the leather, and it dropped 
once more. After which, somewhat shaken 
by his narrow escape, he continued his way 
quietly to the surface. 
After spending the end of the winter and 
most of the spring at Mount Blaze, the leases 
scene of active 
mining, and I went back to Niagara, where 
I was of the shafts 


became once more the 


set to work on one 
nearest the town. 


DELPHE. 
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THE KEELEY CURE 


The Original and Positive Cure 
for Degrading Drink or Drug Habits. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD, writing in the April Review of Reviews, says of the work 
of the Keeley Institute in saving victims of Drink and Drugs :— 

‘There is no doubt that it can be done. It is being done to-day. Nor does there seem to 
“be any reason to fear failure when the victim seeks the Institute with a genuine desire to 
“rid himself of the clinging curse, There are, and probably will always be, men in the 
“Institute who come in under duresse from friends or relatives, who have no wish to be 
‘other than soakers, who are drinking surreptitiously even while professing to undergo 
“the treatment, and who will infallibly go back to their cups as soon as they leave the place, 
«But given a man who has enough manhood left to play the game, to keep his pledged word 
“ to abstain from secret drinking during his treatment, and to honestly desire to start afresh, 
‘‘of him it may be said almost with certainty that he will leave the Institute in four weeks as 
“ free from the craving for alcohol as if he were a new-born child.” 

There is a serious menace to every life and to every surrounding of that life in the formation 
of the drink or drug habit, and all who find themselves with such habits formed or forming, should 
break them—the sooner the better. The Keeley Cure offers to the self-respecting the simplest 
method of snapping the chains of habit. The effect of the Keeley Cure on drink or drug victims is 
marvellous. The most successful results have been achieved when the patients have been reduced 
to the last stages, without a trace either of self-control or self-respect. But itis better not to suffer 
the dangers and the indignities of a habit which daily grows more formidable, and those who are 
in such peril should at once investigate the most successful treatment known, the Keeley Cure. 





The Keeley Cure is recommended by 


The Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., Vicar of St. LORD BRAYE, = 
Michael’s, Ebury Square, S.W., Chaplain in Ordi- LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, and 
dinary to H.M. the King, and Precentor of York, Mr. W. HIND SMITH. 





Fullest particulars and facility of investigation to dond-fde inquirers mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
free from the KEELEY INSTITUTE, 9, West Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, London, W. 
Every inquiry is treated in the strictest confidence, 














JOHN J. M. BULT 
Frock Coat Specialist. HORROCKSES 


=e) |) Ventaire. 


Tweed Suit Blue Serge Suit 


From £2 10s. From &2 10s. Underwear Garments of 


Cash Tailor, - VENTAI RE is 


140, geet ST., (Horrockses’ Open-Mesh Cloth), 
—S!} for Ladies are obtainable 
ny N N E FORD'S in various Weights from 

| leading Drapers. Gentle- 
men’s Shirts and Py- 
jamas of ‘ Ventaire’ are 




















_ MAGNESIA | 


Approved by the ‘usec over 60 Years as oO bt a i n ab l e fr om al l 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, high-class Hosiers. 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


\DINNEFORDS 
MAGNESIA 





In case of any difficulty in obtaining these 
goods, please apply to HORROCKSES, 
MANCHESTER, for name of nearest 
Draper keeping Horrockses’ makes. 
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*PHELKE 


seme for you, 


is no reason why you should not increase your salary and improve 
your position. I have enabled many others to do so, and can do the 


how to improve it. If you have a Roy or Girl, I can train them for a good 
pcsition, and ensure their success in life. 


COOD APPOINTMENTS ARE WAITING FOR YOU, 


either in the Business World, or in the Civil Service. I want to 
train 
Shorthand or Typewriting, or Book-keeping, or Languages and 
General Commercial Life which will make you advance, I do this 
either at the College or just as well by post, direct to the Home. 
Write To-day for my 
which tells you all about it, to 












No matter what is your present position, I can show you 









you to enter the Civil Service, or give you a training in 





E book, ** How to Succeed in Life,” 






EMPIRE CIVIL SERVICE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20, NORWICH HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET (corner of), LONDON. 











yee | 
Note-Caking 


is an accomplishment 
that may be acquired in a few weeks if 
you go about it the right way. There 
are Systems and Systems. SLOAN- 
DUPLUYAN SHORTHAND saves a year’s 
study, is legible as print, and holds the 
Speed Championship of the U.S.A, 
fay we send you a Booklet ? 
Sloan-Duployan Shorthand 
College, Ramsgate. 
4 


BOOKLET FREE 





THE LIQUID PLATE POLISH, 


t Preserves Plate, Silver, and Gold. 
¢ ontainms no Acids, Mercury, Explosives, or 
Poisons. Causes no Dust, no Dir t, 20 Danger. 
Gives analmost Instantaneous but L asting Polish, 
No Friction, consequently no Wear. 
Guaranteed Harmless to the 

Most Delicate Gold or Silver Article. 
From all high-class Grocers, Stores, and leading 
Silversmiths, at 6d., 1/-, and 2/6, or sample bottle 
post free at these prices from the Manufacturers— 
THE DAZZLEINE CO., LTD., (11) Mail Dept., 

Greenwich, S.E. 1 

Free on 

Sample Application. 





Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 


Recommends PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES 
(Broncho-Laryngeal) for Throat, Voice, and Chest. In ‘Throat 
and Bronchial Troubles their effect is most excellent. For 
Speakers, Singers, Teachers, Auctioneers, and Travellers 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES are a perfect boon all 
the year round. Sold only in Boxes, 1/- and 2/6, by Chemists 
and Stores, or posted from Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, New- 





castle-on-Tyne. 
NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world. Improve ugly noses of al inds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep, 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 
approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses. 
3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Far Caps 
rem dy ugly outstanding ears. undreds of suc- 
cesstul cases. 7/6 post tree. Foreign, 1/6 extra, 


B. LEES RAY, 17a, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


FRILLED BUTTER MUSLIN 


WITH NEW HEMSTITCH FRILLS, 3 yards long, 8/3 per 
pair. Plain Frills, 6/9 per pair. Sossaie Book of Plain and Fancy 
fuslins on approval. ART WICKE CHAIRS, in ( retonne, 
from 8/3; Tapestry, 9/8. Carpets, Tapestries, Cretonnes, Art 
Silks, Art Linens, Plushettes, Art Serges, etc. Patterns seut 
on approval. OLLER BLINDS, plain, from 1/6; lace-edged, 
from 2/3. Price List of Lace Curtains, Roller Blinds, Carpets, 
Linoleum, Cork Carpet, Furniture, Bedding, post free. 


H. GORRINGE & CO., 56a Dept., Nottingham. 


A Free Sample to 
any lady naming 
this MAGAZINE, 

Miss T, HAYNES, 
55, Fann 






















Are su- 
perior to 
all others 
for cleanli- 


ness, econ- Str eet, 
omy, and comfort. London, 
May be obtained E.c, 


of all underclothing 
houses and chemists. 


Two doz. No. 1 at 1/-; one 
doz. No. 2 at 1/-; one doz. 














t 
No. g at 1/6, post free. 













Da 
Inventions 


for 
the Deaf. 


The MASSACON 
and ACOUSTICON 
for the 
relief of Deafness. 





The only Gold Medal was awarded these instruments at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


The “ ACOUSTICON ” 


enables the deaf to hear. 


The “MASSACON ” 


completes the work of the * Acousticon,” effecting 
in the majority of cases a complete cure of Deafness. 


Free Trial 
given. 
Call or send for 
Booklet. 


ACOUSTIC 
PATENTS, 


Ltd., 
20,Bucklersbury, 


LONDON, 
E.C. 
































What do yow know about Personal Magnetism, 
Hypnotic Eicene, &c.? Do you talk from actual 
knowledge, or only guesswork? Have you noticed 
that some people possess a certain but intangibl 
ability to succeed and attract, while others equally 
clever fail? How would you like to exercise that power? 
Do you believe you could? Do you kmeow you couldn't? 
Why? Do you kmow anything ot the power of mind 
over matte ? Are you gare you could not exercisea 
strong mental influence on those about you? Why are 
you sure? Why are you mof sure? Why don't you 
post yourself on these subjects by sending for the 


FREE BOOK 


“* The Power Within,’’ sent anywhere on 
receipt of 1d. stamp for return postage. 


NEW THOUGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
(@pt.306), Temple Chambers, Temple Ave, E.C. 








Imparts a lustrous 
gloss and a flexible 
stiffness that no 
starch of itself can 
give; prevents the 
iron sticking, and 
saves excessive 
ironing. With it 
any home Iaundress 
can obtain the finest 
laundry finish inan 
easy and pleasant 
manner. 


Sold everywhere In 1d. 
Packe s. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, 


Write for Free Sample, etc. 


IMPROVES 
ALL STARCH 











Png : 
aby 64 Months of 


MOTHER 


tilett Peedi 
A Aompllet OF 
Ong pre agement ot toc, 





; ty S | oe , : 


and CHILD. eee. 
purys For 
age Fed from birth on the Allen 


Allenburys Foods. 


Give Strength’ and Stamina, and supply all that is required for the formation of firm flesh 
and bone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or even cow's milk. 


ALLEN &G HANBURYS, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., LONDON. 
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edges, 21s. net. 


WOLLATON HALL, 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE, 
CASTLE BROMWICH, 
OSTERLEY PARK, 
CLUMBER, 

AUDLEY END, 


LADY MIDDLETON, 

COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, 

LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 
THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 

THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


With about 200 Illustrations, with handsome cover 
design. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut 


CONTENTS: 


This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of 
the Famous Homes of Great Britain. 
are the following: 


and A, H. MALAN. 


Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 















DUNROBIN CASTLE, 
STONELEIGH, 
DALKEITH PALACE, 

ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, 
STOWE, 

CASTLE HOWARD. 











Among the writers 


ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE, 

THE HON. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 
LORD HENRY SCOTT, 

MAJOR THE HON. JOHN ST. AUBYN, 
JOHN ORLANDO HARTES, 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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The most Perfect, Artistic, and Human-like in Technique, with 


instantaneous and Complete Control of Tempo and Expression. 
The Extraordinary Success and Popularity 
of the “cs Angelus 93 are undoubtedly due to its artistic 
excellence and the perfection to 
which the expression devices have been advanced. T heir Simplicity 
and Completeness are the unique features of the “ ANGELUS. vg 
The control is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, 
the response so immediate, that all the effects of expert hand- 
playing are realised with the most gratifying sense of mastery. 
The “ ANGELUS” is the only Pjano-PLayer with ORCHESTRAL ORGAN 
COMBINATION, Or may be obtained as PjANO-PLAYER ONLY. 
Purchased by ROYALTY and the WORLD’S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 
The ‘*‘ANGELUS PIANO’? (Drawing-Room 
Upright Grand) can be used as an ordinary Piz uno, or with the 
**ANGELUS” Music Roll, in which form the ‘‘ANGELU s” 
cannot be seen even when being used. Deferred Payments ar 
ranged tf desired. Discount for a You are invited to write 
for our No, 25 Catalogue, or call and see the ‘‘ ANGELUS.” 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL 


(Dept. 25), Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent Street, London, W. 





Retatred whet 
al ollerfoods 


LONDON 
MEDICAL 
Recor 


WITH MILK FORMS A DAINTY, DELICIOUS 
AND MOST EASILY DIGESTED CREAM. 


Sold in Tins by Chemists everywhere. 


MARVELLOUS 
HAIR PRODUCER 


7 ‘hon made a SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY combined with a treatment of ancient usage which goes direct 
to the Roots of the Hair, destroying the germs which cause BALDNESS, PREMATURE GREYNESS, SCURF, 
DANORUFF, &c., and PROMOTES a STRONG, VIGOROUS and LUXURIANT "GROW SH in a few weeks, giving 
New Life to the growing cells, which quickly multiply and NEW HAIR IS POSITIVELY MADE TO GROW. 


Hundreds of Testimonials. Full names and addresses. Write to-day and test the Truth of my Assertions. 


F tin in plain wrapper will be sent to anybody sending name and 
address with two stamps to cover postage. 


JOHN HAYNES, (Dept. 10) 28, Newman Street, LONDON, W. | 

















E\TTEL TOWER 


The finest Messina Lemons are used in the 
manufacture of Eiffel Tower Lemonade. You 
cannot make or buy another beverage that tastes 
so good or quenches thirst so well. 
drink so healthful, convenient, and inexpensive. 


A 44d. BOTTLE MAKES TWO GALLONS OF HOME-MADE 


VENONRADE 
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RarmeEs & Co., Lp., 
Tredegar Works, London, E., 
and Stockton-on-Tees. 


FOR TOOTHACHE, 
NEURALGIA, 
AND ALL NERVE PAINS. 


Try ZOX free. Mention Patt Mat MAGAZINE, 

and send stamped addressed envelope, and free 

samples will be sent you. | Then you try at our 

cost, and you will be surprised to pe 100 uate 
<cruciating nervous p7in can vanish. 

Zox pie tae Chemists, he res, etc., 1/- and 2/6 

Box; post free direct from 


The Zox Co., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 


No other 











AWFUL GOOD. 


Globe Polishis now supplied 
to the Publicin the form of 
either a paste or liquid. 
It is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the best 
Polish on the market, 
and, indeed, commands a 
Sale far exceeding all 
rivals, It is unaffected 
by climatic changes, and is 
consequently invaluable 
to Motorists. Unlike cer- 
tain liquid and other polishes 
containing Naphtha, it is in 
either form guaranteed to 
be non-inflammable, It 
will not scratch the softest 
metal-work. It is abso- 
lutely non-injurious to the 
skin of the user. 


THREE-CUINEA CRATES 
FOR ONE GUINEA. . . 


ONE TOILET SET, very richly decorated and 
heavily traced in gold. 

ONE DINNER SERVICE, 26 pieces, hand- 
somely decorated. 

ONE TEA SERVICE, 40 pieces, handsomely 
decorated and heavily gilt. 


All above for One Guinea, and the finest 
semi-china produced. 


Also the best and cheapest Assorted Crates 
in the Trade for Shops, Markets, and Hawkers. 


MOUNTFORD ROYAL VICTORIA POTTERY, 
Victoria Square, HANLEY. 
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Head Office : 
50, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





THE TYPEWRITER FOR BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


YOST 


Branches 
Everywhere. 

















Waterman's 
S$deal SountainSen. 


PEN EASE & SATISFACTION. 


Less drudgery, more pleasure in daily writing 
duties, come with WATERMAN’S IDEAL. Best 
because it is the simplest and the surest of workers. 
Try one side by side with any other, 
From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Dainty Iliustrated 
Booklet, post free from L. & C. HarDTMuUTH, 12, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New 
York : 173, Broadway.) 



























OUR BOOKLET ON 
WATCHES 


is a fully illustrated work a 
ought to see. It will explain 
to you why over twelve million 
people pin their faith to these 
high-grade watches with a re- 
putation world-wide for ac- 
curacy. Jewellers will show 
you Waltham Watches. 


The Most 
Accurate 





12,000,000 People Have Bought Waltham 
Watches. 

Ask for Specitat Bookiet No. 10, post free from 
ROBBINS & APPLETON (wholesale only to the 
Trade), 125, Hich Ho.tsorn, Lonpon wi Only 
address of the WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 


Drink and Drug Habits cured at home in 3 to 7 weeks by the recognised TURVEY TREAT- 
MENT, without inconvenience or interference with the ordinary routine of daily life. In addition 
to creating a lasting distaste for Alcohol, Morphia, etc., the Treatment has a most beneficial 
effect upon the general health and nervous system. The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* A remarkable 
success.”’ Truth states :—‘‘ Their method has had really good results.” The Review of Reviews 
says ‘—‘‘ The Treatment has an immediate effect in setting up a physical repulsion for Alcohol.” 


Success testified by Officials of C.E T.8. Diocesan Branches, ete. 





Dr. E writes :—‘‘I can only say that for many years I was systematically 
very intemperate, and that since taking the first dose of the specific, nearly two and 
a half years ago, I HAVE NEVER TASTED A SINGLE DROP OF ANYTHING 
ALCOHOLIC, nor have I felt the need to do so. This is also true of half a dozen 
other cases in which I have tried it” (reference permitted). 





‘*Some thousands of the worst cases of Alcoholic and Drug Excess have 
been cured by the TURVEY TREATMENT. In the careful record kept by the 
Company it is found that over 92 per cent. of their cases were cured in a 
complete and satisfactory manner. The cases are from all parts of the world and 
in every class of society.’’—Vide Macmillan’s Century Magazine (June issue). 





Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, sent free with private Consultation Sheet, or call— 
Med. Supt., Turvey Treatment Co., Ld., 8, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 


TELEGRAMS: ““ TURVERT, LONDON." TELEPHONE 5954 GERRARD. 


















THE KNOWLEDGE HOW 
TO POSSESS IT 
a 

YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 

A FLAT FIGURE, so fatal to a woman's charms, is made full and graceful by the 
VENUSTRO TREATMENT. Creates a firm, bez wuitifully moulded bust—fills out all 
unlovely hollows in neck and shoulders—gives to every woman the matchless attraction of 
a superb p yhysical development. ‘Thousands are using r VENUSTRO with wonderful success. 
Unfailing in developing a perfect bust, no matter what are the faults, three to six inches, and 


making the arms and neck plump and round. It is the invention of a celebrated French 

Physician. It is perfectly harmless, and failure is unknown. If you write to the 

a Manageress you will receive FREE, in plain sealed package, the most magnificent 
and complete book ever published on the matter, numerous photographs from life 

. showing what VENUSTRO has done. Recommended by doctors and ladies all 





over the world. VENUSTRO is registered by Government. Address : 
j SUITE 9, LEOPOLD ROAD, 


Write to-day : to-morrow never comes. It is a Home Treatment. 


S 











HITCHING’S eon BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, | Gorner 
LONDON! 329, 331,OXFORD STREET,/ Block, 
& 45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
LIVERPOOL te7,buxe st. MANCHESTER | care” ancabe. 
Baakers—LONDON ciTY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the Werld, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 

BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 


Pictorial List Post Free, Telegrams ; ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON,’’ Telephone: ‘'2543, GERRARD,” 





THE DEVONSHIRE, 
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Seasonable Delicacies! 


May and June. 


FRUIT DISHES AND BIRD’S CUSTARD :— 


Stewed Rhubarb & Custard. 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 


All Tinned and Bottled Fruits and Custard. 






Stewed Gooseberries & Custard. 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. 











ae 
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An Artistic Wall Covering. 


Hall's Distemper produces fine Ss ji [\' 7 [\ ik Y¥ ; 


decorative and artistic effects. It appeals 

alike to the artistic and practical side of ' ' 

house decoration. It is sold ready to mix Af if 2 : 
with water, is cleaner, cheaper, and more » } t % L. aa 
artistic than wall paper or paint, znd is 

applied with a whitewash brush; it is 


a 
washable, and does not fad ch 7 Par es . en Eo 
colour. Made in 70 eg _——" iE 4 - } ,, \A l 





Sample, Shadecard and full particulars pos Be 
from SISSONS BROS. & Co., Itd., Hull ! 


London Office—1998,Boro’ High Street, S.E. 














all Mall “Extras.” 


Some of the latest ‘‘extra"’ publications issued from the offices of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and Pall Mall Magazine, Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C, 


The Deanery Guide to Westminster Abbey 


By M. C. BRADLEY (Mrs. Henry Birchenough) and E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 
Fully illustrated Sold by the vergers at the Abbey. Price 6d., or sent from the offices post 
free for 83d. **The best publication of its kind.’’—Church Review. , 


National Gallery Pictures 
New Edition, beautifully printed on art paper. Containing fine reproductions of the principal 
pictures in the National Gallery (including the new Titian) from half-tone plates and wood- 
blocks. A handsome souvenir of the National collection. Price Is. ; by post, Is. 3¢. 


Half-Holidays at the National Gallery 


A chatty guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated with choice reproductions of im- 
portant and characteristic pictures. Interesting to the student and visitor. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 


The Zoo and What to See There 


This excellent guide and handbook to the world-famous collection of the Royal Zoological Society 
in Regent’s Park is entertaining and instructive, and copiously illustrated throughout with fine 
drawings and photographs, the latter principally by Mr. GAMBIER BOLTON, the great animal 
photographer. Second Edition. Price 6d.; by post, 85d. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposal 
By Joun Hott ScHOOLiNG. Illustrated with diagrams. Together with a series of articles 
on “Protection or Free Trade,” by PERcy F. ROWLAND. Reprinted from the Pai/ Mall 
Gazette. Price 6d. ; by post 8d. 
All the above may be ordered through bookseilers throughout the United Kingdom, or obtained 
by post from the Offices of the 
“PALL MALL” PUBLICATIONS, Newton Street, Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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NO CRUSHING. 
NO CONFUSION. 
MORE CONVENIENCE. 


EASY ACCESS TO ALL 
PARTS. 


EVERY 
ARTICLE 









Catalogue 
Trunks for Travelers” 
post free. 


FOOT & SON 
(Dept. T.B. 21), 171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


ULTON & NO 


SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 
POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. 
MARMALADE and PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 
BRISKET OF BEEF in Fresh Blocks, Glasses, and Tins 
Order from your GROCER. Sample, 6A. Sample Tongue, 4/- 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 


POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., Belgravian Works, LONDON, N. 


Booklet sent Free. 


OX TONGUES «cuss: 
























OULTON & NOELS 4 
PIROLLED OX TONGUES 


RZ 





















that if you will take the trouble to send me your name and address that I can help you toa 
better position and better pay. I have done this for others, and can do the same for you. I 


can train you in your spare time, direct to your home, and ata little cost to yourself, to 
become an Electrical Engineer, and so ensure your success. 


THAT | CAN DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


Iam certain. The ordinary and overcrowded trades can only give you 
a poor wage. Let me help you to something better. I want to prove 
to you that I can do this. I will send you free of charge our book, 
“¢ How to Become an Electrical Engineer.’”’ It tells you all about it. 
Write for a free copy to-day, to the SECRETARY, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
355, NORWICH HouskE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET (CORNER OF), HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE “ EXTRA,” 





PICTURES OF 1905, 


Surpasses all previous publications of the kind 
in the beauty of its printing and the breadth of 
selection from the Pictures of the Year in the 


Royal Academy 
and New Gallery. 





It contains, among other remarkable contents, exclusive to itself, 
Four Reproductions of 
Mr. HAVARD THOMAS’S Statue, 


“LYCIDAS,”’ 


and a full-page reproduction of 


Mr. Sargent’s great Academy Picture of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and Children. 





In Yellow Cover, Price One Shilling, 
or, in Cloth, 2s. 


Now on Sale at all the Railway Bookstalls and the principal 





Newsagents’ and Booksellers’ throughout the United Kingdom. 





























AN ELECTRIC 


CAR DRIVER and 








“VI-COCOA KEEPS ILLNESS AT A DISTANCE.” 














































































































Mr. F. BOWDEN, 34, Mitchell Street, Green 
Lane, Monton, Manchester, writes :— 


‘‘T have used your famous Cocoa for many years, ana 
I think it about time that I said a few words expressing 
my gratification at the way it has kept all illness at a 
distance from me. Ihave tocontend with all weathers, 
being an Electric Car Driver; and the speed at which 
we travel makes us doubly cautious as regards to our 
health, for if we have a weak spot in our system the 
wind soon finds it, and turns it into a serious illness if 
we neglect it. Lalways have my cup of Vi-Cocoa before 
going on duty first thing in the morning, and I always 
feel equal to the strain on my nerves and the worries 
ofthe day. You may use this letter as you wish, for I 
have recommended Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to a great 
extent amongst my fellow Motormen, Wishing you 
every success, 









“‘Undoubted Purity and Strength,’’— Medical Magazine. 
‘In the Front Rank of Really Valuable Foods.” —Lancet. 


4 Favoured by 
Be; J the Homes and 
\;) 'f- 0COa Hospitals of 
wv d r Great Britain. 


Address: DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA LIMITED, 
60, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





























For { There is nothing better than 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


METALLIC POWDER. 
Metals < As used by the Army, the 
annem London Fire Brigade, &c. 

. Sold everywhere, 
especially In Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each. 
Proprietors— 

Brass | 4 F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 


(P.M. 74, Newman Street, 
\ Oxford Street, LONDON, W,. 








Polishing 














Sample for 100 sq. yds., post free, rr 
6s. tin makes 100 gallons killer. 
Ask forthis make. Safe inuse! Never fails! 
Price List with particulars of ‘‘ Eurekatine’’ 
fumigant and other sundries, post free. 
Quality high! Prices low! 
Write for gratis copy No. 20 Book, ‘ ‘Chemistry 
in Garden and Greenhouse.” 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ld., Lincoln. 











READY FOR USE. 


KROPP 









glish 
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siti A PLEASURE T TO USE jis 


Wwotesace: OSBORNE .GARRETT “ ry — .W. 


NEVER REQU| 


AZOR 
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The Sun Bleaches Old Bleach’ 


SZ 








ee 
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“Qld Bleach” 
Pure 


Irish Linens. 
Sun Bleached. 





They contain no starch, and 

owing to their extraordinary 

strength, softness and silky 

sheen, are invaluable for all 

purposes to which Linen can 
be put. 


Made in all weights and 
up to 100 inches wide. 


“How to buy Linen 
Economically.” 


This subject is fully discussed 
in our Booklet—free by post. 


The 
“Old Bleach” Company, 


Randalstown, Ireland. 

















PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 


of the Works of Sir EpwarD BurRNE-JonEs, Bart., G. F. Watts, R.A., DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
HOLBEIN (Drawings at Windsor Castle by kind permission of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria), 
Harry Bates, A.R.A. (HOMER and others), ALBERT Moore, and other Artists. BOTTICELLI'S 
‘* Primavera” and other works in Florence. Also a Selection from the National Gallery of Ireland and 
The Hague. A Selection of TURNERS, CONSTABLES, CoROTS, and other Masters of Landscape, by 
F, HOLLYER, Junr. Portraits from Life: The Studio is arranged for Sittings on Mondays only. 
F. HOLLYER, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free, 12 Stamps. Foreign Stamps accepted from abroad. 





OP pe 
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Stationary 
Heel. 








The ideal pavement for walking would be | 
a rubber pavemert. It would cost 
millions.to pave the streets with rubber, 
but for the trifling sum of 


ONE SHILLING 


you can carry your own rubber pavement 
with you by wearing 











Besides making walking a pleasure, 
they double the life of your boots. 
All Bootmakers have them, 
=, and they can be fixed on in 
; a few seconds. 


WORN BY ROYALTY. 


Look for the Name . . 


WOOD-MILNE 


- « on the Heel. 














THE FAMOUS 


99> THE FINEST 
SHAVING 

M IMPLEMENT 

IN THE WORLO. 


@)) WO? BLACK HANDLE 36 


IVORY » 
PAIR IN CASE 
Kazor =: 
IVORY 26 
“MAB” C2 
NEWHALL ST. BIRMINGHAM. 








IHOT,.Bee: 






a 
LA co WUTCHEN oH ANS € 
js LD * 
° a 
aA : 
s: A : 
as ° 
a3 YS ER + 
B45 ee, 
ol ASD GE F 
La The Most Perfect Made, » 
a” i ae Ask your Ironmonger, or A 
D ———4 Write for List to £ 
J is: \ MAUGHAN’S P.G. Co.,Ltd. 5 
+ (Original Makers ), a 
Gas 6, Holywell Row, Worship St., E.C. i 





», TO button, 3/11, or with busk, 4/6; 
r fitted with Unbreakable Her- 
cules Busks and Steels, 6/6. Also 
IMPROVED KNITTED CORSETS. 
Support Without Pressure. 
Elastic Sides. Perfect Fit, 
Write for Lists. Mention 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Knitted Corset porn Clothing Co., 118, Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 


NO UNCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb from the knife, 


cout F LEXIBLE CORSET. 
















7, 










. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 

: = es wee at AnscEsens, EcZEMA, &o, 
ousan v 

Sold by all Chemists, 74<., 1/14, &c. ic. per bo box, or ypass tester camennen 

Proprietor, E. BURGESS, 58, Gray’s Inn 






it free for stamps from 
London. Advice gratis 











DON’T SNEEZE! 


You can get rid of your cold by using 


Pp) Dr.MACKENZIE’S 


Catarrh-Cure 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


It will Instantly Relieve and Cure 


COLD IN THE HEAD, 
Headache, and Neuralgia in the 
Head. bp og seen ete Is the 
Best Reme tness and Dizzi- 
ness. ‘A SPECIFIC tor HAY FEW VER. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; 


orif unable to obtain at your Chemist, refuse 
NW Worthless imitations and send 14 stamps. It 
Will be sent post free from the Proprietors, 


EAs Mackenzie's Cure Depot, Reading 











Q 

, SMELLING 
BOTTLE 

t) 











res cca! 
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‘DERBY’ ROLL TOP 


The standard of comparison. 
Most elegantly designed and finished. 


Full of convenient devices other Desks have not got 





The Desk that Delights 


IMB” Sent to your 

door on receipt of $1 

deposit, balance at 
convenience. 


PRICES from &4 15s. carriage paid. 


Its ingenious construction, absolute 
convenience and elegance have made 
it the favourite desk with thousands 
of business and literary men. Full 
of natty contrivances for saving time 
and worry. No lost papers—every- 
thing in its place and automatically 
locked up. An office necessity. Es- 
sential to the complete furnishing of 
every cultured home 


Consider the great advantages 
and the small cost of having one of 
these beautiful Desks in your office or 
home. Buying direct from manufac- 
turers with a great reputation for 
supplying only the highest class of 
furniture means a big saving to you. 
Write To=day. 


FREE pg A Postcard now will bring 
e 


you our handsome Desk 

Catalogue. Elegantly illustrated and 

finished. Contains many valuable hints 
on furnishing. Don’t delay sending. 


T. INGLESANT & SONS, Ltd. 
5 
Say my eine os "eae yes aaa 
eds to His Majesty the King. 


2, Atlas House, Leicester. 
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IN THE CHOICE OF 


TOBACCOS 


Medium 1/6 per 3-tb. Tin, 


44d. per ounce. 


Mild ~ 1/8 per 3-lb. Tin, 


Sd. per ounce. 


The Medium strength is the most popular. 
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RUDGEWHI WORTH 


THE JOY OF CYCLING can 
only be appreciated to the full on 
a Rudge-Whitworth Bicycle. 


This fact is an example of the 
manner in which modern science 
has increased the personal comfort 
and pleasure of the community, 





we 


The immense improvements and 


op yy? ; A , the greatly reduced prices of 
if P- Ys as Rudge-Whitworth’s are due to 
RAPID » la fd important discoveries in the Rudge- 





Whitworth Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories and to the modern 
scientific methods of manuf: acture 


employed in the great Rudge- 
Whitworth works at Coventry. 


Every Rudge-Whitworth is fully 
guaranteed in every detail, and there 
are 70 Models ranging in price from 


£5 5s. to £15 15s. 


PACKED FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
From 4s. 3d. Monthly 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERG. y > 2 ; 
‘area eanseicenues 2 Teen 64 PaGE CATALOGUE Post FREE FROM 


*MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Bie 20, Hik oboe Ty RUDGE-WHITWORTH,11<. 
VA Txchanwe Stroee Danchester! and Brestano® Pay | 


(DEPT. A7), COVENTRY. 
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There is no 
Fountain PEN 
made which for 
simplicity, reliability 
and all round excel- 
lence can rival the famous 


WEL PEN 


In the words of the users, it 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Perfect flow, Duplex feed, 
Gold Nib, fine, meaium or broa’. 
+ mounted 76; 
or extra large, No. 6, 12/6. 
Jewel Pen Co., Dep. 63, 
102, Fenchurch St., 
London. E.0, 


Post 
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DIACONAL 
& FS SEAM 
















CORSETS 


Will not Split; Nor tear in 
in the Seams/ the Fabric 
Made in White, Black, 
Fawn, Silver Crey, &c. 
4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS : 
“The most comfortable Corset 
ever made.”"—Lady’'s Pictorial 
Please write for Price List tothe 
YaNSorset Factory 
BRISTOL. 




































An old friend 
in a new 
form 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PA 


© 


1 = Tubes Also in Pots, 1/6 & 2/6, | 





STE 


VICTORIOUS JAPAN! 


JIU-JITSU is the most wonderful system in the world of all-round physical culture and self- 
defence. 





a ee : 





It has made the Japanese, though small in stature, the greatest Athletes in the World, 


and made them the superiors of Western people in health, endurance, vitality, 
and cheerfulness of temperament. JIU-JITSU was for hundreds of years 
the closely-guarded secret of the powerful samurai, hereditary fighters of 
Japan. It was not taught to the ordinary Japanese until after the ascension 
to the Imperial Throne of the present Mikado, Strategy and skill are its 
basis. A mysterious art of self-defence by which the Japanese prove 
antagonists whom it is impossible to defeat in physical encounter. The 
well-trained Jiu-Jitsian, man or woman, is able to meet and defeat at all points 
the fistic expert much larger and stronger than themselves. The weaker 
man, if skilled in JIU-JITSU, is able to vanquish his stronger but 
unversed opponent. TAUGHT BY POST with perfect success. Mr. Kara 
Ashikaga, of the Yoshimosa School of Jiu-Jitsu, Tokio, has arranged a corre- 
spondence course which completely and successfully teaches this marvellous 
system by post. It develops Health, Strength, Endurance, re-vitalises the 
whole body, and improves the mental capacity. In order to show how 





\ 
* 


I 


y 


marvellous this system is, we will send booklet, full particulars, and one LESSON FREE, 
which teaches one of the numerous Japanese methods of defeating a dangerous assailant. 


, The ASHIKAGA SCHOOL of JIU-JITSU, 


9, Electric Buildings, Maryland Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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a Lifetime. 












The *“* Norman” Suite combines superiority in quality, 
handsome and substantial appearance, and minimum price, 
and can be had in our artistic “ Kaldic” Saddlebags, an 

suitable Velvet Borders---this Saddlebag is ofa special make 
and fully equal in appearance and wear to those used in the 
making of suites sold at three times the price. It canalso be 
had in Crockett’s Crocodile Grain best qoaty English Leather 
Cloth, plain or richly embossed figured Velvet, the backs in 
each instance being padded with same material. The Suite 
consists of Couch, with our Improved Scroll Pillow Head, 
2 Easy Chairs, both with Arms, and 4 small Chairs, all being 
mounted on sound quality brass castors, and every article is 
well polished and upholstered in a thorough workman-like 
manner, and all spring-seated. Can be had in either Walnut, 
Oak, or Mahogany. Solid throughout. Extra small Chairs 
can ad at One Guinea each. Money Returned in 
full if not perfectly satisfactory. 





















Please mention this paper 





OUR SPECIAL X10 10s. SUITES 


That will last Sent Carriage Free to any Railway Station 
in the United Kingdom on the following terms. 


4 1s. down, and 10 monthly payments of One Gui 
or Easy Payments £4 46. dows, and 21 monthly paymenta of Half-a-vuinea 
Money Returned 
in full if not 
perfectly = 
satisfactory. 


CAS 







H £10 10s. 











The Beresford Suite consists of Wardrobe, 3ft. 6in. wide, 
and nearly 7ft. high, with large full-length, highly-polished 
mirror, bevelled edges, carved panels and large long drawer 
underneath ; Dressing Table with beautiful large bevelled 
mirror, two jewel drawers, two small dr: rs, and two extra 
large ones; Washstand fitted with fine Sicilian marble slab, 
double row of Majolica tiles in back, pedestal cupboard under- 
neath, and towel rail; two Cane-seated Chairs are also supplied 
with the suite. This jroom Suite is supplied in American 
Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Mahogany, or Oak. and is solid 
throughout, every article being we lished by hand 

bour. In ordering please | wood required. 

NOTE.—The dimensions, height and width of this Suite 
are clearly and correctly stated, consequently purchasers 


















FR EE, Whether you are furnishing or not, it will pay you to write for our fully Illustrated Descriptive 
eques )8= Catalogue, Price List, etc. Sent Post Free, It costs you nothing, and will save you Pounds, 


GLOBE FURNISHING CO., Dept. P, Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 


South African, Colonial, and Foreign Orders receive special attention 
ers: London City and Midland Bank, Ltd, 


know exactly what they are buying. 








Barlock 


No sane man would expect:an 
employee to do full work if he worked 
blindfolded; yet how many employers 
expect their typists to do a full day’s 
work on a ‘ hidden-welting ? machine. 

The first 


Busy Man’s hidden -writing 
Ps typewriter was 
Th writer all very well; 
ty pe it was a big 
im provement 
on pen and ink. But between the 
‘hidden-writing’ machine and the 
Visible Writing ‘Royal Barlock’ there 
is a full twenty-five per cent difference; 
twenty-five per cent more work an 
twenty-five per cent less time. 
Wouldn’t that twenty-five per cent 
of time and work be valuable to you? 
Let us send you a free copy of our 
bookiet “‘The Evolution of a Type- 
writer.” 


aman te 
The Typewriter Co.,Ltd. 


iD», His Majesty's Typewriter 
Makers, 


108, Upper Thames Bt. 
LONDON, &.0, 










—_— 
















Varicose VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
One made of unsuitable inaterial, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harinful. 

“Varix,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





























Is to Study. 


DO YOU FEEL THAT YOU OUGHT TO EARN 
a larger salary? Are you worried because your present position 
is unsatisfactory? Have you thought that a knowledge 
of some of the following subjects : Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Book-keeping, Up-to-date Business Methods, and Lan 
would help you? We assure you that we can a you 
to be a success in your business. Write to-day to The Secre- 
tary, Pitman’s Metropolitan School, Southampton 

ow, W.C., for prospectus No. 119, which will give you 
particulars of individual tuition to students by correspon- 

dence, or in our Day and Evening Classes. 

Practical tuiti in all jal bj 
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On the BLICK 


the writing is always visible. 


On the BLICK 


the type is interchangeable. 
On the BLICK 
the alignment is permanent. 
On the BLICK 


there are no ribbons. 


On the BLICK 


new pads cost only 23d. 


On the BLICK 


the prices are reasonable. 


On the BLICK 


there is no charge for a case. 


List 190 tells you all about it. 
Sent Post Free. Ask for it. 








The Cheapest BLICK is the No. 5, 


and it takes foolscapi paper 
or any smaller size. 


Cash prices from 8 Guineas upwards. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired. 











The BLICKzaséerter Typewriter Co. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
London Depot : 


9, CHEAPSIDE; and most large towns. 














—_— 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


for the preservation of the 
Teeth is to keep them clean. 


Calvert’s 


Carbolic 


makes the work of your toothbrush so 
much more complete and satisfactory, 
| 








because it perfects the cleansing, and also 


contains the necessary antiseptic properties. 





6d., 1/-, & 1/6 tins, from Chemists, Stores, &c., 
or F. C. Caivert & Co., Manchester. 


g 
| 
hs 


















to) 
ee 
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aco tinue to increase atter 30 YEARS, apart 
Gg Oe 

















2: X>) Beware of Suhstitutes; ask for 
AX) *“*OWBRIDGE ”? when buying 
CF Lung Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 

ES N W.T. OWBRIDGE, Ltd. Hull, » 2 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 
le 1jd., 28. 9d. , 48. 6d, & Lis, 
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5 eel 
Walking=“Easy 
The thousands who wear 
these famous boots, the 
finest product of the art, 
testify to their EASE in 
wear, their STYLE, and 

their DURABILITY. 


For SUMMER 
WEAR. 
Light Glacé 
Kid in Black, 
or Brown, 
12/6, 14/6, 

to 25/= 










Of all 
Leading Bootmaker 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
SOUTHALL & CO., 
(Dept. 12), Kirkstall Rd., Leeds. 
Retail Stores: 72, Pinstone Street, 
Sheffield; 27. Bridge Street, Bradford 
35, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 





PFRMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment 
Especially Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 

I SUFFERED FOR YEARS with a humiliating 
growth of hair on my face, and tried many remedies 
without success; but I ultimately discovered the TRUE 
SECRET for the permanent removal of hair, and for 
more than two years have been applying my treatment 
to otherss IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE 
TO ME. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy 
of such a matter as this, and act accordingly. Please 

enclose stamped envelope. 


HELEN F.T. TEMPLE, 9 PUGH PLACE, CARNABY ST., LONDON,W, 














pam — 


o 
The Housewife 
who lives at a distance from shopping 
centres is often at a loss how to obtain 
the best household articles without a 
trip to the city; not so with 


ELECTRo 


Plate Powder 


SILICON 


Simply send your address by postcard for 
FREE TRIAL PACKET. 


At Grocers and Stores 6d. per box. 
Post free on receipt of price. 


| Fassett & Johnson, Agents, 32 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
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No.1. STAR RAZOR. 
Extra Blades, 4/.. 
The Original KAMPFE 


STAR SAFETY 






FE 8 
pet, BR 5 
AZ R > + Og Sz 
Are the 2 as 
Trade Mark 
Very Best. on every Blade. 28 
Simplest—therefore Cleanest. Su; 
eware of Imitations. re 
Every blade bears a reputation of $ & 
29 years’ standing, Recom- $34 
mended by Dr. OLIVER me 
WENDELL HOLMES in his 5§ 
book, “Our One’ Hun- 35 
dred Days in Europe.” 2a 
Quick, Easy, Reliable, <° 


and Safe. In Morocco 
Cases, 2 blades, 14/6; % 18/63 4, 
Sep 22/6; 7, 40/.. Handsome Combi- 
nation Cases, 23/- to 100/-. Solid Silver and Ivory 7-day Set, SO/es 
Write at once for List (free) and full particulars— 
MARKT & CO., Den’. P_ 6. City Ro»d. London, B.C. 











MACKENZIE’S 


Really delicious Toffee. 


Free Sample at most Confectioners’, 
Insist on MACKENZIE'S. Steam Works, London. 


rot-17' 1) relat 





' 


EARN £5 per WEEK. 
OPPORTUNITY awaits you. It is 
not more difficult to earn £250 a year 

y ad.-writing than to earn £1 a week 
asaclerk. Our students prefer higher 


Pay and get it. Ad.-writers are in de- 
mand, The PAGE-DAVIS instruction 
is individual. 

Illustrated Prospectus Free. 
PAGE-DAVIS Co. (Dept. 152) 
195, Oxford St., London, w. 








IF you want a BABY CAR §& 


don t pay a fancy shop price. 

Buy a 
**ROVAL EAGLE” 

direct from Factory. Shopkeeper’s 
Profit Saved. Prices from 3o0s., or 
38. 6d. monthly. Send for lovely 
Art Catalogue. All cars Carriage 
Paid. Money back if not satisfied. 
Free Bonus Gifts to all buyers. 
Coventry Eagle Carriage Co., 


s, Dept. 23, Coventry. 

















BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2% Interest allowed on minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSITS. 234% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
ADVANCES made. STOCKS AND SHARES bought and sold. 
Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 

Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Feel Baby’s Flesh 


A Frame-Food Baby has very firm flesh, because Frame-Food 
is rich in the proteids, potash, and phosphorus from wheat. 








‘These are the Flesh Formers, 


Now most infant foods are too fattening. ‘They make babies 
Flabby. 


This is unhealthy, because too much fat uses up Reserve 
Strength. The best test is—Feel Baby’s Flesh. 


You can tell a Frame-Food Baby. 
He has fine limbs. 


Because Frame-Food feeds the bones as well as the flesh. 


Mothers say so, and so do Medical Authorities. Write to-day 
for book containing mothers’ letters and medical opinions. ‘This 
book gives much important advice about the care of children and 
will be a REAL, HELP to you as a mother. 


We will forward a free sample tin if you will send a penny 
stamp but please mention this magazine. Or get a 16-oz. tin, price 
1s., from your grocer or chemist to-day, and start at once to give 
your child firm flesh, firm legs, and a firm hold on life. Address—= 


FRAME-FOOD 











The Famous Factory, Southfields, London, S.W.. 
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Hendawick Underwear. 


(Made amongst the Scottish hills.) 





Before ordering spring Underwear make up your 
mind what kind you are going to get. Choose 
carefully, taking into consideration washing and 
wearing qualities, as well as the texture and finish 
of the cloth. If you have had Hendawick before, 
you'll know at once what to order. If you have 
not, write us to-day for new booklet telling all 
about it. Then you'll know why to order Henda- 
wick ; other careful people do. 





Write the Manager (Dept. P), 


JAMES HENDERSON & CO., 
Hawick, N.B. 











‘4 
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MENNEN’S 


| powne | 


For babies after bath, for 
chafing, heat spots, blisters, 
perspiration, rubbed limbs, and 
for sore feet it is quite THE 
BEST and most indispensable. 














1/- of all Chemists and Stores. 
Samples Free. 

LAMONT CORLISS & Co., 11, Queen 

Viotoria Street, London, e6." ; 


Nenana: 


















Shoes 















ogg 2: 








gastric acid will fill you with wind that will 


A Wicked Complaint ! 


You look bad enough, but you feel far 
worse than you look! That horrible 
feeling in the lower part of the chest is 
Presently it will 
feel like a flame of fire searing you. It's a 
gnawing pain, and you've been trying to 
calculate how much of it would drive you 


beyond words, isn’t it? 


mad. A smart, a thrust, a stab—anything 
would be better than that eternal gnawing at 
the pit of the stomach. Ah, indigestion is a 
wicked complaint. In an hour or two the 


press upon the lungs and heart, and stab you 
till you think you are dying, and almost wish 
you were dead—then will come those thunder 
throbs right through the brain from temple to 
temple !—there’s no headache just like that one. 
It's cruel torture to pass through. The loath- 
ing of food, the sense of fulness and the minor 














symptoms of indigestion are nothing com- 
pared with this. You'd give anything to get 
rid of the whole deadly incubus! Will you 
give 1/1} or 2/9? If so, go into the nearest 
chemist’sand get a box of Dr. Scott's Bilious 
and Liver Pills, which are done up in a 
green package to prevent fraud. If the first 









or second does not relieve you, you'll 
be their first failure in all the long 





years they have been on the market, 
They're your best friend. Get them ! 
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Fmportant Lditorial Announcement. 








“THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS.” 
Lord Avebury’s List. 


Everyone who is interested in literature has heard 
of Sir John Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury’s) list of “ The Best 
Hundred Books,” and the little volume bearing the same 
title which was published by the “Pall Mall Gazette.” 
This volume contained selections of the best books, 
which were contributed by the most distinguished writers 
of the day, and had an enormous sale. There was one 
important omission, however. When the late Mr. Gladstone 
was asked to prepare a list he wrote as follows :— 


Mr. Gladstone’s Suggestion. 


“Mr. Gladstone much regrets that it is wholly beyond 
his power to pay due attention to the very interesting 
suggestion. It is within Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge. that 
one person of vast reading, Lord Acton, has framed 
a list of this kind, which must derive much value from 
the singular breadth of the author’s knowledge of books. 
Mr. Gladstone has no idea whether Lord Acton would 
be disposed to make it known.” 


Lord Acton’s List. 


On the receipt of Mr. Gladstone’s note, application 
was made to Lord Acton, but he replied that at the 
moment he preferred to withhold the list from publication, 
as it required further consideration. Later, Lord Acton 
sent the list to Mrs. Drew, the daughter of Mr. Gladstone, 
who has placed it in the hands of the Editor of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, and it will appear, with 
explanatory comments by Mr. Clement Shorter, in the 
July Number, published on June 18th. 


‘The Best Hundred Books’’ has long been out of print, but 
it will nowy be re-issued with this highly important addition. 


[Zhe rights o, translation and reproduction are reserve) 
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Editorial Notice. 





The JULY NUMBER of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


will contain many Articles and Stories 
of exceptional interest. 


Midst Snow and Ice in the High Alps 


Climbing the Great Peaks of the Bernese Oberland 


With many Fine Photographs 
By G. D. ABRAHAM 


Life on a South Sea Schooner 
The Story of a Pleasure Trip 
By MISS B. GRIMSHAW 


Studio Land in Paris 


Its Romance and Associations 


With many Remarkable Pictures 
By CLIVE HOLLAND 


Stories and Articles 


By JACK LONDON, H. G. WELLS, E, W. 
HORNUNG, L. BROOKE WILLOUGHBY, 
MRS. ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 


And many other well-known Writers 


The Illustrations, which, as usual, will be very fine, have 
been furnished by the leading BlacKk and White Artists 
of the day 


Pall ADall Magazine | 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


(Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.| 
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SHIELDS 


May be had in all sizes 
and suitable styles, 
and are worth more 
than their slight 

~ extra cost, 


Because they fulfil 


their purpose. 
Ke PATENT 


HOOKON 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


‘BEST FOR SUPPORTING STOCKINGS: 
‘BEST FOR KEEPING CORSET IN PLACE - 
The most Popular .most Convenient, Safest and most 
Economical HOSE SUPPORTER. 
Can now be had fitted with the new 


’ MPROVED “KOMPOSITE” KL 
which firmly grips but does not tear the Stocking 


Write for Name of nearesf Stockholder 
KLEINERT RUBBER C0.,62 8 63 Basinghall SELONDONEC. 





KLEINERT’S DRESS NECESSITIES are Stocked, or 
can be procured by all Drapers, 











Can be instantly raised, lowered, re- 
volved, or tilted either way. Extends 
over bed, couch, or chair without touching it. An 
ideal Table for reading or taking meals in bed with ease 
and comfort. Change of position is effected simply by 
pressing the patent push button at the top of standard. 
It cannot swing round or overbalance. A modern Home 
Comfort, instantly adjustable to a score or more of con- 
venient uses, such as Reading Stand, Writing Table, 
Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music Stand, Easel, 
Card Table, etc. 
PRICES: 
No, 1. Enametled Metal Parts, with Polished Wood Top £1 5 0 
No, 2. Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and Automatic 
Book-holder (as t//ustrated) .. ae -- £112 6 
No. 3. Complete as No, 2, but superior finish .. ogee 0 
No. 4. Complete as No. 2, but Nickel Plated and 
Polished Metal Parts . - - - 200 
Carriage Paid toany Railway Station in the United Kingdom, 
Money returned in full if not satisfied. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. 
J. FOOT & SON (Dept. A.T. 21), 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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NALDIRE’S =: 
DOG SOAP 


(Free from Carbolic Acid and all other Poisons). 


| 
1 | 
i 





“Tm FIRST, for I was washed with NALDIRE’S SOAP.’ 

Destroys Insects, Improves the Coat, and 

Leaves the Animal Refreshed and Happy. 
*Naldire’s Soap is harmless to dogs, but 
CKLAND. 


NALDIRE’S Prize Medal SOAP 


Is Sold in 6d. and is. tablets, by all Chemists and Stores. 





R. 


THE BEST FoR 
CLEANING 


Silver, 


Sold in 6d. and 
1/= Boxes. 


Estas. 1875. 





Sixpenny Sample 
Box post free for 
Six stamps. 

9 Clerkenwell Rd., 
London. 

Of all Chemists 
and Stores, 













A CHARMING 
DAINTY. 








IS A SWEETMEAT OP 
EXQUISITE TEXTURE & 
DELIZIOUS F AVY UR, 
It has.not the cloying heaviness 
of ordinary chocolate, and does 
not create thirst, 


It is the favourite 
Sole Agents: 
ELLIS & Co. 
20, Sir Thomas 8t., 
LIVERPOOL. 





Of all Confectioners, 
Jrom 1a, 
upwards, 







SUP PLIED 
TO H.M, 
THE QUEEN, 





















With the advent ofsummer 
every lady and gentleman wili 
beinterested !roma financial stand- 
point in our Patent Dry Cleaning 
Process, which, applicd to Suits, Silk 
BLOUSES, MUSLIN, and DRILL Cos- 
TUMES, and expensive Laces has met with such 
isfactory results, aRlt 
Wa have no hesitation in saying that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish an article so treated from a 
2w one. 
m Neither in the colour nor in the feel of the 
material is the least injurious effect noticeable, and 
—an important point—no unmaking as necessary. 
Soiled Sunshades, White and Creme Serge 
Costumes, Panama and Gents’ Soft Felt Hats, as 
well as Suéde and Kid Gloves (from 8d. per pair) 
can also be cleaned with equally good results. 
Gents’ Suits, cleaned and Tailor pressed, 48. 6d. 
Send atrial order at once. We feel sure you w ill 
be pleased with the results. If no branch in your 
town, send direct to 


JOHNSON BROTHERS (Byers), Ltd. 
(Dept. T), Bootle Dye Works, LIVERPOOL. 
200 Branches. 

Chief London Office : 96, Wigmore Street, W. 

































ROTHESAY <= 


Queen of Scottish Watering Places. 


Scenery unsurpassed, Yachting, Boating, Bathing, and every holiday 
uttraction. Magnificent Pleasure Steamers, Cheapest Sailing in the 
Kingdom, Illustrated Guide free from the 





TOWN CLERK, ROTHESAY, N.B. 
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BELFAST, 
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not responsible for their safe custody or return. 


All Drawings submitted must also bear 


the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamp, 


to defray the cost of return. 
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SMOOTH: WHITE,“"", ¢ 


mie ED SOOTHING and REFRESHING 

after Walking, Golfing, Cycling, Motoring, etc. 

Bottles, 1/-. 1/9, and 2/6each. Ofall Chemists and Stores, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, _ 








— 
No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPSS 


An Admirable Food of the 
Finest Quality and Flavour. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 














HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons {HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
CANCER WARDS 


Are Urgently ln Need of Funds. 








The CANCER Wards afford accommodation for 45 
Incurable Cases, who, when once admitted, are retained 
‘until relieved by art or released by death,” as stipulated 
by the founder. 

RESEARCH is being conducted in adjoining Labora- 
tories for the cause and a cure of this malignant disease. 





An earnest Appeal is made for Help to enable the 
Hospital to carry on its great Work. 


F. CLARE MELHADO, Secretary-Superintendent. 
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KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY IS PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED. 
NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED—ALL IN DAYLIGHT. 


The No. 
FOLDING POCKET KODAK 


09900000 


THE NEW 1905 MODEL 


IS THE BEST VALUE IN 
CAMERAS YET OFFERED 


Fitted with our splendid 


NEW AUTOMATIC FOCUSSING DEVICE. 


Fixed-focus simplicity with adjustable-focus range 


For Pictures 3} by 34 PRICE £3 3s. and rapidity. 


May be obtained from all Dealers, or from 
KODAK, Ltd., 
57-61, CLERKENWELL 1. LONDON, E.C. Write for Prospectus of the Kodak 

Brancnes: 1905 Competition, £400 IN PRIZES 
” esa peace 4 nw. for Pictures taken with a Kodak on 


S.W.; 60, Cheapside, EC.; 115, Ox- . 
ford St, W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.: a Kodak N.C. Film. 


and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


IN PREPARATION. THREE NEW VOLUMES OF HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Entitled respectively— Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 
3.5 ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 
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LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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Rowland’s 
ODONTO 


a pure, fragrant, non-gritty tooth powder: 


WHITENS 
THE TEETH, 


prevents decay and sweetens the breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowland 
& Sons, Hatton Garden, London. 








ROWLAND 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beamntifies, Nourishes it. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. - 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 

















“ Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues."—Bisop Hatt. t 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Feverish Cold, with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, 
and other Blood Poisons, Biliousness, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, etc. Use 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. You cannot overstate its Great Value in Keeping the Blood Pure 
and Free from Disease by Natural Means. 

CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. © ENO’'S PATENT. 














“ VASELINE” 


2-oz. Bottle, 3d. 











See the Trade Mark: x And Name of Manufacturers: 


“ VASELINE,” ‘CH ESEBROUG UU,” 
Stamped in every Bottle, or some dange ~y adulteration or imitation 
may be substitutec 


No BETTER VALUE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY 
THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
Sole Proprietors and Makers. 





GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1889 & 1900. 
Zrrices 
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HEAL & SON’S 


Exclusive Specialities 
for Casement Curtains 
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Write for “P’’ ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
With Small Patterns Post Free. 


Casement Flax “Natural” or Dyed ss .. 1/3 to 1/9 
Printed with Simple Designs from 1/9 
Casement Cloth. All Wool, 52 ins. wide... ..  ... 2/6 
Cream Mohair, 52 ins. wide ... . 2/3 


Casement Cotton for Linings, etc. 8d. 


The following LARGE PATTERN BOOKS to be 
had on application: 


CHINTZES. 
REVERSIBLE CRETONNES. 


PRINTED LINENS. 
CRETONNES. 


PRINTED COTTONS, Simple & Inexpensive. 


195 etc. Tottenham Court Rd. W. 
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THE DEVOUT LOVER. 

















Miss REDMOND: “You're not going to desert me now, Henry?” 
C.-B.: ‘I'm afraid I can't—at present!” 


(‘‘ If hon. gentlemen opposite are returned in a large majority, then the members for Ireland may 
whistle (for Home Rule), but if they are returned in a small majority, then, ‘ In heaven's name, 
justice for Ireland !'""—Mr. BALFOUR on the Question of Home Rule for Ireland. 





SOME HUMOURS OF THE LAW COURTS. 


BY 


URING a somewhat varied experi- 
ence of crime and criminals— 
gained partly at the Bar, partly on 

the Bench of a Court of Record in the 
midland counties, I chanced upon a few of 
the oases of humour which are thrown—very 
sparingly—into the desert of dry-as-dust 
cases, most of them squalid and the vast 
majority wholly uninteresting. Some of 
these exceptions I venture to give below. 


One of the earliest professional remem- 
brances I have of a criminal court is of 
the Old Bailey, one dark, foggy morning 
in November, when two “smashers ”— 
7.é. manufacturers of spurious coin—were 
arraigned. Sergeant Sleigh, then a young 
aspirant for forensic fame, had just been 


FOX RUSSELL. 


handed a “Dock guinea” * by one of the 
coiners to defend the case. Sleigh accepted 
the fee, and was taking a hurried glance 
over the depositions, when Smasher No. 1 
turned to his companion in crime, and 
whispered hopefully : 

“ That’s a fly little cove of ours, Bill.” 

“Wot, our mouthpiece?” + asked the 
other. 

“Vus. J seed ’im bite the quid!” 

Probably the Sergeant had been warned 
by the fate of a brother barrister who, not 
long beforehand, had hurried to the railway 
station just after defending in a similar case, 
flung down the shilling he had received as 
part of his fee, and demanded a ticket for 
Birmingham. The clerk looked at it and said; 

* Bad, sir.” 


* A Dock guinea is the fee which a prisoner who has not retained the services of counsel or 
solicitor to act for him, hands to any member of the Junior Bar who happens to be in court at the 
time of the trial. 

+ Advocate. 





Continued on Supplement, page h. 
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A NEW CENTURY DISCOVERY 


Interesting to all who wear Flannels 


F; 99 is the only process ever invented 
C that Effectually LOCKS THE FIBRES 
of Flannels and Flannel Fabrics, and 


ABSOLUTELY STOPS SHRINKING. 











Messrs. Messrs. 
SWAN & EDGAR, Limited, J. H. DODGSON @& SON, 


Piccadilly, write : Lord St., Liverpool, write: 








‘We have much pleasure ““We have given the Treat- 
RICS Br, 4 
ths ) ANOg 


aes in stating that we have not ment a two years’ trial, and 


wR oe r) 


had a single complaint as nS] are quite satisfied with the 
[FINISH 
GUARANTEED 


om any garment that has been tor Bye all our pieces Kes “2 y 
' ek +s ” 
ed Finished.” Finished. 

TRADE MARK 


1ce 


regards the shrinking of result, and in future will have 














. 
nd 
The “Drapers’ Record’’ says: 


the » 
‘The chief characteristic of Finish is to Lock the 


Fibres and Stop Shrinking. 


ed “Tt renders the Flannel Soft and Beautiful to the Touch, and 
not 





for the first time in history justifies the term *Unshrinkable’ when 








= applied to Flannel.” 

as 

“4 To be obtained of all Drapers and Hosiers, and is fully guaranteed by 

id; 

; WM. FULTON & SONS, Ltd., 





+e courmmarrivsies, Glenfield Works, PAISLEY. “2% conoon. 
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‘* Wanted a duet—not two solos!" 


[The Unionist Party in want of guidance. ] 








“Confound it! here you are, then!” 
The barrister snatched up the “ Britannia 
metal” disc, and gave the sovereign in its 
place. 


“ Bad, sir, too !” 


said the clerk. 

At the Sessions a man was being tried 
for the theft of a pair of trousers. A “rising 
counsel” defended, and after a somewhat 
lengthened trial the jury returned a verdict 
of acquittal. This was the last case of the 
day, and the court was slowly emptying ; 
the prisoner himself, however, remained 
seated in the dock. 

“You are discharged: you can_ go,” 
said his counsel to him, in triumphant 
tones. i= 

The man shook his head, and refused 
to budge. “No fear,” he murmured in a 
low voice: “I’m wearing the trousers !” 


Sometimes the youthful or inexperienced 
advocate, in rashly pushing a cross-examina- 
tion too far, receives something akin to “a 
facer” in reply, and even the cleverest may 
sometimes be caught. The late Montagu 
Williams, one of the most able advocates 
that ever practised at the Old Bailey— 
and that is praise indeed—once came off 
decidedly “second best” in a verbal en- 





counter with the notorious Benson, who had 
been brought up from Parkhurst Convict 
Prison to give evidence at the trial of the 
Scotland Yard detectives, arising out of the 
huge turf frauds upon Madame de Goncourt. 
In cross-examining this very — slippery 
customer, Williams—referring to a state- 
ment just made by the convict—a matter 
which he could not have heard of in prison 
—asked sharply, “ Who told you that ?” 

“Why, you dic!” was the wholly unex- 
pected reply. 

It was true. The advocate had mentioned 
it previously in the ordinary course of the 
case. 


Just recently, in a fight over a bill of costs, 
learned counsel observed, in withering tones, 
to a witness—a law clerk—“ And all you did 
for this fee, then, was to walk up to see if 
the case was in the Cause List, and if it was 
not, you walked away again?” 

And the witness most politely, and without 
the semblance of a smile, replied: “Oh, 
we always walked away again, whether the 
case was in or not.” 

Amongst “answers we would rather not 
have received” must also be classed one 
made by a witness in a police court some 
Continued on Supplement, page 6. 
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ZOSRAR FOTN. 
Soak the hands on retiring in a 
strong, hot, creamy lather of 





| 


Dry, and anoint freely with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure 
Wear old gloves or bandage lightly. 
in old, soft cottonor linen. For pre- 
serving, purifying, and beautifying 
the hands, for removing redness, 
roughness, and irritations, for rashes 
and eczemas, with shapeless nails, 
this treatment is wonderful. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills are sold throughout 
the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris,5 
Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; Bose 
ton, U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER (fo Messrs. LLOYD-GEORGE and CHURCHILL): ‘‘ Hullo! what's the 
meaning of this mud-throwing ?’ 
Messrs. LLOYD-GEORGE AND CHURCHILL: ‘‘ We're qualifying for ‘high positions’ in the next 
Liberal Government.” 
[‘‘ The man who may hope most to be appointed to a high position (in the Government) is 
not the man who has given proof of the qualities of administration ; it is the man who 
can make the most active political campaign, who can make the most speeches, and who can 
apply the most stinging epigrams to the tender places of a decadent Government,’’"—LorD 
ROSEBERY at the Liberal League Meeting. ] 


time back. The cross-examiner, an attorney Another story of the Courts 
in a small way of business, was attempting 
to be severe with the inspector of police. 
“Ts it not a fact, sir,” he said, “ that when 
you went to the cottage of the prisoner’s 
wife, you gave her a shilling?” 
“Yes, it-i6;” 


illustrative, 
this time, of the queer notions sometimes 
entertained by the twelve “good men and 
true” in the jury-box, was told me by the 
counsel who defended in a case of larceny 
at Quarter Sessions, on the Western Circuit. 
Recognising in one of the jurymen the 
nephew of the prisoner, he thought “the 
old man” was safe to secure a verdict of 
acquittal—more particularly as the prosecu- 
tion were only able to present an extremely 
weak case againsthim. The Judge summed 
“ Certainly,” replied the inspector. “She up in the prisoner’s favour, but the jury said 
said that her children were starving and “ Guilty.” 
hadn’t a morsel to eat, because you had bled Meeting the nephew, next morning, in 
her of her last farthing by demanding thirty the street, my friend 
shillings before you would go into Court to — giving a verdict against his uncle—“ especi- 
cefend her husband, and that she had  allyas, from the evidence, I certainly did not 


pawned everything she had in the world to _ think he was guilty,” he added. 
raise the money !” 


The attorney smiled triumphantly up at 
the Bench. 
“ Now, sir, having admitted that, will you 


be good enough to explain why you did 


sor” 


rallied him upon 


“Well, no, sir, no more did we. But we 
The-attorney asked no more questions, /hought a little imprisonment wouldnt do 
and gently subsided into his seat. the old man no ’arm /” 
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“HOUSE FULL” 


AT 


tel Cecil 


LONDON 





Is often the answer (in spite of the unequalled capacity of the Hotel) that must 

be given to visitors who do not arrange for their accommodation beforehand 

during the London Season. This is further proof, if any be needed, of the 
way the comforts of the “ Cecil” guests are studied by the management. 


BEDROOMS. Breakfast, 2s. 6d. 3s., 3s. 6.1. 
¥ h, 3s. 6d —, a’ Hote 
unch, 3s. 6d. vag 


Indian Floor 


Single from 5s. per day ... ethwes 


for 


f tlebt or Déjeuner, 5s, : 


Double from 9s. per day... Dinner, 5s. ... 
SUITES. attendance. Diner, 7s. 6d., & 10s. 6d.. 
(Bedroom, Bath, & Sitting Souper, 5s. 
Room) from 25s, ore or a la carte, 


In 
Restaurant. 





All Meals open to non-residents. 


Inclusive Charges quoted if desired. 


C@ECIL MOTOR GARAGE 


The only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage on the Premises. 


Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars. Ww All Accessories in Stock. 
Nominal Charge for Cleaning. 7 Reliable Cars for Hire. 


The management will forward post free on application illustrated 
Booklet demonstrating the superiority of the Hotel Cecil 
accommodation, at the same time giving full details 
of the moderate tariff, together with a com- 
plete set of the “Hotel Cecil” 
Picture Postcards. 


Telegrams - ~- ‘CECELIA,” LONDON: 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and the Bookstalls 


Literary Geography 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Covered in art vellum cloth. Crown 4to, printed on fine 

antique wove paper from old Caslon type, with nearly 

100 Illustrations on art paper. 2 Price 10s. 64. net. 
The fascinating articles written by Mr. William Sharp, which 
have been one of the most notable features of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE during the past eighteen months, have 
now been gathered into one handsome volume, in a form 
and at a price that will permit every book-lover to give 
these interesting literary essays a permanent place on his 

bookshelves. 
A Descriptive Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
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THE SAFETY PENS 





As an advertisement, for a short 
time only we are giving away the 






A Great Improvement upon all other Fountain Pens. 


Unequalled for its Renew Ceete in Writing—Regular Feeding in Ink—Easy to 
Fill—Easy to Handie—Easy to Write. 


Sample Pens, 2/6; Usual Retail Price, 10/6. 
The 21'/- Pen, Handsome Gold Mounted, for 5/-. 
NEWTON & CO., 63, ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Latest Improved Twin Feed. 


Makers: E. 
























A New Delight 
in Childland . .. 


: Huntley & Palmers 
: x “Nursery Rhymes” 


The Biscuits for Children. 


Every one bears a beautifully modelled 
picture from well - known Nursery 
Rhymes. Delightfully flavoured, 
and not too sweet. 

Grocer has them. 








BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 








Lancet. 





MANUFACTORY: LONDON, W.C. 














RIGHT ROYALLY SUPPORTED 





GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE SOLUBLE COCOA ONLY. 


In daily use in all the principal Royal and Imperial Courts of Europe, 

and is recommended by the highest medical authorities for its: 

remarkable strength, stimulating properties, and perfect digestibility, 
“This is genuine Cocoa.”—The Lancet. 


OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES 





The Right Food: 


for 


Breakfast 


will often counteract the ill effects of 
a sleepless night. 


Heavy undercooked foods aggravate 
the trouble, 


Grape-Nuts 


Ideal Fo 


to tune up the human system, be cause | 
it is not over-heating, but is highly: 
nutritious and toothsome. a 

Being fully cooked it is served direct 
from the packet. ; 
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